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PREFACE 


This study of the economic thought of Woodrow Wilson 
stems from a wish to examine the premises which lay at the 
basis of the thought and action of one of America’s most im¬ 
portant statesmen. Wilson’s policy constituted an important at¬ 
tempt to influence the direction of the American economy and 
its relation to the rest of the world. It therefore seems worth 
while to ask what were his ideas concerning the nature of the 
American economy, how well it functioned, how its ills might 
be remedied, and what was its relation to the world at large. 
Such ideas were rooted in the social environment in which 
Wilson lived and in the intellectual traditions that he acquired. 
Like everything else, they underwent change in time as he saw 
new facts or acquired new ideas. 

Such a study should clarify Wilson’s place in his own time 
and evaluate his contribution to its ideas. Today, however, a 
study of Wilson has more than historical interest, for citizens 
and statesmen alike are once again concerned with the great 
problem that faced Wilson—the most effective method of main¬ 
taining world peace—and his attempted solution of the problem 
is again the subject of vigorous discussion. A study of the eco¬ 
nomic premises of his thought on international peace is there¬ 
fore relevant to our own times as well as to his. 

The subject of this study was first suggested by Dr. Charles 
A. Beard, while he was professor of history at the Johns Hop¬ 
kins University in 1940-1941. Dr. Beard pointed out that 
although the main outlines of Wilson’s economic thought dur¬ 
ing his Presidency were known, the growing interest in Wilson 
made the full story of this aspect of his thought worth telling 
in detail. Many have written of Wilson’s thought with refer¬ 
ence to particular aspects of his economic policy, but nowhere 
has his economic thought been dealt with in detail, and nowhere 
has an effort been made to present it systematically. 'There is 
always the danger, of course, that a consistent system may be 
described where system and consistency never existed. 'That 
danger is especially great in the case of a man like Wilson, who 
never thought systematically on economic matters and who, as 
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a politician and a statesman, faced the necessity of compro¬ 
mising with circumstances. The realization of this fact has 
made me the more self-conscious in trying to present a balanced 
interpretation of Wilson’s economic thought. For such is the 
purpose of this study. It is neither a biography nor a history of 
Wilson’s administration. It is not an analysis of all of Wilson’s 
thought. This study concerns Wilson’s economic thought, and 
deals with his life, his administration, and other aspects of his 
thought only when necessary to illuminate or illustrate his 
economic thought. 

The source of the great bulk of the unpublished material 
used in this study is the rich and voluminous manuscript col¬ 
lection of Woodrow Wilson’s papers now deposited at the 
Library of Gjngress in Washington. This collection, which I 
consulted in 1941, covers Wilson’s entire life span and includes 
material both public and private. It is closely restricted and can 
be consulted only with the permission of Mrs. Wilson who 
generously consented to their use for this study. Regulations 
governing the use of the papers prevent a description of their 
contents. A key to the symbols used in the footnote citations 
has been deposited with the Woodrow Wilson papers in the 
Manuscripts Division of the Library of Congress and with the 
dissertation on which this study is based, in the Library of the 
Johns Hopkins University, where it can, with proper permission, 
be consulted. 

Whenever references have been made to a published docu¬ 
ment, the citation refers to the printed source, even though I 
may have read the document in full in manuscript form. Never¬ 
theless, the fact that I have gone through thousands of Wilson’s 
papers and letters has given me, I believe, a deeper appreciation 
of Wilson and a better feeling for his personality than I could 
have obtained from printed material alone. I have therefore on 
a few occasions ventured characterizations of Wilson and his 
thought that have not been supported by specific citations. 

Many people have, in one way or another, contributed to this 
study. I am deeply indebted to them all. I wish especially to 
express my gratitude to Dr. Beard, whose stimulating conversa¬ 
tion in the early stages of this study was of great value; to Dr. 
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Frederic C. Lane, associate professor of history at the Johns 
Hopkins University, and Dr. Samuel Eliot Morison, professor 
of history at Harvard and visiting professor at the Hopkins in 
1942, who read every chapter of the manuscript and aided im¬ 
measurably by their criticism and suggestions; to Dr. Kent 
Roberts Greenfield, Dr. Eric F. Goldman, Dr. Sidney Painter, 
Dr. Sidney Ratner, and Dr. George Heberton Evans, Jr., who at 
one stage or another read parts of the manuscript and con¬ 
tributed to its final form by criticism both of content and style. 

I also wish to ejfpress my appreciation to President Isaiah 
Bowman of the Johns Hopkins University, Mr. Henry F. 
Pringle, Mr. Henry W. Bragdon, Mr. James Ansara, and Miss 
Katharine E. Brand, Special Custodian of the Woodrow Wilson 
Collection in the Library of Congress, for the interest they 
have shown in this study. I also wish to thank Miss Lilly 
Lavarello for her painstaking and thorough editorial assistance. 
It is a pleasure to acknowledge the generous assistance of 
the staffs of the Manuscripts Division of the Library of Con¬ 
gress and of the Johns Hopkins University Library. 

Acknowledgment and thanks are due to the following for 
permission to use hitherto unpublished papers; Mrs. Woodrow 
Wilson, for permission to use her husband’s papers; Mrs. 
Louis D. Brandeis and Mr. Bernard Flexner, for allowing the 
use of certain letters of the late Associate Justice Louis D. 
Brandeis; Mr. Bernard Baruch, Mr. Winthrop M. Daniels, Mr. 
B. Howell Griswold, Jr., and Mr. Vance McCormick, for per¬ 
mission to use certain of their own papers and letters; and the 
Hoover War Library, for permission to quote from the un¬ 
published dissertation of the late Professor Robert C. Binkley, 
on " Reactions of European Public Opinion to Woodrow 
Wilson’s Statesmanship From the Armistice to the Peace of 
Versailles.” 

I wish, finally, to express my appreciation for financial assis¬ 
tance in the preparation of the study generously made available 
from the History Research Fund of the Johns Hopkins Uni¬ 
versity. 

WiLLUM Diamond 
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Chapter I 


SETTING THE PATTERN: THE STUDENT 

The sources of a man’s thought are complex and are obscured 
in the texture of the life he experiences and of the intellectual 
traditions he acquires. Nothing, perhaps, plays a greater role 
in the development of his thought than the world in which he 
lives and the habits he forms in the course of daily living. 

The years during which Woodrow Wilson grew to manhood 
and maturity, the years in which " he came into his own,” as he 
liked to put it, were flush years in America. They were the years 
in which railroads, like iron laces, tied together a huge sprawl¬ 
ing continent. They saw industry and agriculture alike subjected 
to the influence of machinery and rational organization. They 
witnessed the process by which three great simultaneous migra¬ 
tions of people changed the demographic face of the nation: one 
brought to America millions of men of highly variegated 
cultural heritage; another carried West countless more, there to 
be transformed by a new and difficult environment; and still a 
third attracted men from the farms to the cities which now 
began to grow as never before, as business and industry created 
a demand for labor and produced cultural opportunities then 
impossible in a rural environment. The consequences of these 
changes were far-reaching. Not the least of them was the 
revolution which Wilson’s first memories recalled: the revolu¬ 
tion by which a new class came to power in America, a class 
deriving power from its control of finance and industry rather 
than from the ownership of land. Business—acquiring mate¬ 
rials and men, machinery and markets, and the financial and 
technical ingenuity with which to plan and organize—grew, 
combined, and consolidated in its quest for profits. In this 
process, the nation became strong and powerful. A hard and 
materialistic America became raucous and self-conscious. As 
men of ambition and ability turned in increasing numbers from 
politics to business, politics became the plaything of the second- 
rate and became more than ever an instrument of exploitation. 
Success became the alpha and omega of the American creed. 
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14 Economic Thought of Woodrow Wilson [550 

To Lewis Mumford it was the Golden Day; to Mark Twain 
and Charles Dudley Warner, the Gilded Age; to Vernon L. 
Farrington, the day of the Great Barbecue. It was the triumph 
of industrial capitalism.- 

But these activities went not unchallenged. Western farm¬ 
ers, feeling the pressure of Eastern control of transportation and 
finance, frequently regretted the alliance they had made with 
business in I860; and as grangers, greenbackers, or free-silver- 
ites, they sought relief during the decades that followed. Once 
they seemed on the threshold of success, when Populism, the 
supreme heresy of them all, spread from the depressed farms 
and the county seats of the West to the halls of Washington, 
rolled irresistibly across the nation, only to break on the hard 
facts of rising commodity prices and a new supply of gold. 
Labor, too, found cause for protest and sought to combine for 
effective action. Men of letters, those few who had either the 
willingness or the strength to resist public sentiment, substituted 
some degree of realism for the pleasant, sweetish literature 
that dominated the period and which expressed (as none did 
better than Horatio Alger) the faith of the period in the sanc¬ 
tity of success. Some publicists, politicians, and clergymen were 
struck by the contrasts in society, by the proximity of riches and 
poverty, and were moved to action. Laws were passed in an 
effort to relieve the pressure on various groups, thereby shock¬ 
ing into action those whose interests were touched or those 
who saw in such laws barriers to the automatic operation of the 
Darwinian struggle for survival. The courts, by decisions 
judicial if not judicious, themselves set up barriers against the 
efforts first of the states and then of the federal government to 
legislate away some of the sharper facts of the American 
economy. A member of the highest tribunal in the land ven¬ 
tured to point out to his colleagues that '* the Fourteenth 
Amendment does not enact Mr. Herbert Spencer’s Social 
Statics.” 

Of these years of boom and protest Woodrow Wilson had 
little first-hand knowledge, for until the turn of the century 
he remained in relative academic seclusion—concerned mote 
with the clarification and preservation of the social heritage 
than with the forces that were transforming it. He wrote and 
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spoke occasionally of contemporary society (chiefly of municipal 
government and its problems), but his tastes inspired him pri¬ 
marily to historical and literary themes. His scholarly activities' 
led him to think less about the doers of his own day than the 
thinkers and political leaders of the eighteenth and early nine¬ 
teenth centiuies. » 

If Wilson found inspiration in other times and devoted him¬ 
self to the study of history and political development, it was not 
from any personal wish to escape into the seclusion of the ivory 
tower. It was rather because Wilson (like Henry Adams) 
wished above all else to have his hands on " the levers of 
power ” and because he believed that only such studies would 
teach the statesman how the levers could be used and, even 
more important, how they should be used. Wilson was nothing 
if not ambitious; but it was his family tradition and his educa¬ 
tion, acting at a time when the " boss ” not the scholar was the 
acknowledged political leader, that determined the direction his 
ambition would take. Like other men, he drew heavily for his 
character and thought on his own family tradition. 

Wilson was ” a man of the people.” But, as he himself said 
of one of his heroes, Grover Cleveland, " no man comes from 
the people in general. We are each of us derived from some 
small group of persons in particular; and unless we were too 
poor to have any family at all, it is the life and associations of 
the family that have chiefly shaped us in our youth.” ^ 

Wilson derived from a group of persons who had (especially 
on the Woodrow side) a tradition of teaching and preaching 
the Presbyterian gospel. In " the stern Covenanter tradition " 
he was bred by his minister father. His family were of the 
chosen people, Ray Stannard Baker wrote, " foreordained and 
predestined. They were the precious of the earth: what they 
believed was true: it was the way of salvation.” They believed 
firmly in the principle of leadership wielded by an elite of the 
educated.* 

‘Wilson, " Mr. Qeveland as President" (1897), The Public Papers of Wood- 
row Wilson, eds. Ray Stannard Baker and William E. Dodd (6 vols.. New 
York, 1925-27; hereafter referred to as PPWW), 1, 287. 

* Ray Stannard Baker, Woodrow Wilson, Life and Letters (8 vols.. Garden 
Qty, 1927-34), I, 48. (Hereafter referred to as Baker.) 
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All this had subtle and pervasive implications for Wilson’s 
personality, his chosen biographer thought. His friends and 
men who knew him well were impressed with the futility of 
opposing his deliberately formed judgment. " He did not 
doubt. He was a man of certainty,” Harry B. Fine was obliged 
to report. " His decisions and convictions on weighty matters 
were formed deliberately. But once formed they were fixed. 
They seemed to have for him the authority of objective unques¬ 
tioned truth.” ® This certainty was accompanied by an ap¬ 
parent belief in his own predestination. In 1880 he wrote " of 
the calm confidence of great things to be accomplished ” which 
had come over him; and he wondered whether it was a figment 
of his own " inordinate vanity ” or a " deep-rooted determina¬ 
tion which it will be within my power to act up to.” * Which¬ 
ever it was, it remained with Wilson. Through both academic 
and political careers, his letters and papers breathe this ” calm 
confidence ” in the future; even more, their tone suggests that 
he felt himself a vessel of God, chosen to work His purpose on 
earth. The tone of moral rectitude which crept increasingly 
into his speech prompted Boss Jim Smith of New Jersey, who 
had learned to respect, if not to appreciate, Wilson’s political 
sermons, to call him a " Presbyterian priest.” ® 

Wilson’s religious faith had a pervasive influence on his 
thought as well as on his personality. Throughout his life he 
expressed his conviction that man is a *' distinct moral agent.” 
The individual, he believed, is the responsible unit in society— 
responsible not to men, but " through his own conscience to his 
Lord and Maker.” * In such ideas lay the heart of Wilson’s 

•Memorandum of a conversation with Dean Fine, by Ray Stannard Baker, 
July 18, 1925, and an appreciation of Wilson written shortly after his death 
by Dean Fine, both MS in RSB-B-Fine. (See Preface. Hereafter in the MS 
collections Ray Stannard Baker will be cited as RSB.) Wilson himself wrote; 

Tolerance is an admirable intellectual gift: but it is of little worth in politics. 
Politics is a war of causes; a joust of principles. Government is too serious a 
matter to admit of meaningless courtesies.” ” John Bright” (1880), PPW^W, I, 
54-55. 

•Wilson to Charles Talcott, May 20, 1880, Baker, I, 118. 

III, 20. 

•“The Bible and Progress” (1911), PPWW, II, 292. See also **The 
Young People and the Church” (1904), ibid., I, 474-486; ”The Ministry and 
the Individual” (1909), ibid., II, 178-187. Wrote William Allen White: in 
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individualism: his emphasis on moral duty; his faith in the 
efficaq^ of education and in the ability of men to rule them¬ 
selves, once they were educated; and his increasing tendency, in 
later years, to appeal to the " conscience of the world/’ In 
matters of government, this training in a faith emphasizing 
education, leadership, and the importance of an elect, lent sup¬ 
port to a belief in a system of ministerial responsibility and in 
reform by an intellectual elite. In lowly matters of making a 
living, it implied a belief in individual effort and in individual 
rather than corporate responsibility for weaknesses in the 
economic machinery. 

The full effects of Wilson’s faith in duty, morality, and 
conscience were not manifested until he became a public figure. 
More than any other President, perhaps even more than 
Theodore Roosevelt who once confessed that " my teaching has 
been plain morality,” Woodrow Wilson spoke and thought in 
terms of Calvinist ethics. 

It has become a commonplace to attribute to Wilson’s early 
life in a South uprooted by Civil War and Reconstruction his 
distaste for war and his insistence upon self-determination. To 
his early life is also attributed his one important contribution to 
historical scholarship: a reinterpretation of the ante-bellum 
struggle which provided a fuller view of Southern society and 
an insistence upon the importance of studying Southern history. 
This South, Wilson later said, is ” the only place in the world 
where nothing has to be explained to me.” ’’ If he understood the 
South, it was, as one student of his foreign policy has suggested, 
" from the plane of a responsible position, and with substantial, 
upper middle-class ideology in economics, social values, political 
principles, and leadership.” ® 

In the vicinity of his father’s Manse, after the War, Wilson 
spent a moody and bookish youth, imbroken by any excitement 

the books he wrote during his academic years, Wilson ’* drained pure springs 
of faith in the purpose of God in the affairs of men. All these books give out 
this faith, this faith in men as the instruments of a moving spirit of progress 
which he learned to know as God.*' White, Woodrow Wilson (Boston, 1924), 
p. 126. 

^ Quoted in Baker, I, 54. 

•Harley Notter, The Origins of the Foreign Policy of Woodrow Wilson 
(Baltimore, 1937), pp. 7-8. 
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or adventure except a romantic and frustrated desire to run 
away to sea.® Educated in the catechism and the classics, in 
logic and in rhetoric, Wilson’s early training was primarily in 
discipline rather than in information. He learned, among other 
things, the importance of purposeful activity, of purposeful 
reading in particular. Precisely what he read in the years before 
he went to college is not certain, but he must certainly have 
dipped into the Edinburgh Review or into The Nation, to both 
of which his father subscribed. Both these journals were arche¬ 
types of the " liberalism ” of Wilson’s youth; in both he read 
praises of William E. Gladstone, model of the liberal states¬ 
manship of his time. Through Edwin L. Godkin, The Nation’s 
editor, he was introduced to the purest of orthodox economics, 
to belief in democracy and in progress, to the police theory of 
the state, to laissez faire, and to a faith in individualism that 
had been developed in the thought of John Stuart Mill in his 
earlier years.^® That Gladstone early became Wilson’s hero is 
therefore not surprising, nor is it surprising that he was quickly 
impressed with the validity of classical economics. The policy 
of the one and the thought of the other acquired a place in 
Wilson’s consciousness of equal importance with the Presby¬ 
terian faith. 

In 1875, Wilson left the South for staid old Princeton. Dur¬ 
ing the four years he remained there, the interests that were to 
dominate his academic career became clearly evident. Above 
all, he became the victim of an intense and consuming interest 
in politics, and especially in the practice of politics.^^ “As 
usual,” he wrote from his home to a friend in 1878, " politics 
is the all-engrossing topic of conversation. Southerners,” he 
added, " seem born with an interest in public affairs.” He 
had long before exhibited a flair for oratory and debate. In the 
woods and fields near his home, in his father’s church, at David¬ 
son College, or at Princeton, Wilson frequently, alone or in 
public, declaimed the orations of Demosthenes and Patrick 

•Baker, I, 60-61. 

^•Vernon Louis Farrington, Alain Currents in American Thought (3 vols., 
New York, 1927-30), III, 154-168, 

“Baker, I, Ch. 4, pp. 109-111. 124-127, 170-171, 227-230. 

Wilson to J. Edwin Webster, July 23, 1878, ibid,, p. 102. 
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Henry, of Cicero and Webster. Both at Davidson and at 
Princeton he worked actively in the debating societies and be¬ 
came well known as a speaker.” The best means of oratorical 
training, he told his fellow students through the Princetonian, is 

the imitation of classic models. The greatest and truest model for all 
orators is Demosthenes. One who has not studied deeply and constantly 
all the great speeches of the great Athenian, is not prepared to speak 
in public. You may smile at this statement, [he told the doubters] and 
say that such opinions are second-hand and out of date. If you thit^ so, 
you lack, and ever will lack, the true spirit of eloquence. . . . Only as 
the constant companions of Demosthenes, Qcero, Burke, Fox, Caiming, 
and Webster, can we hope to become orators.** 

Perhaps it was this apprenticeship at the feet of the great 
orators, even more than the influence of the journals he bor¬ 
rowed from his father’s desk, that developed Wilson’s taste for 
the thought of the British statesmen of the Whig tradition. 
Whatever the impulse, Wilson at this time began his readings 
in the lives and writings of British political leaders and think¬ 
ers. For the remainder of his academic career and beyond, he 
did not tire of this occupation, nor did he tire of praising and 
quoting Charles Fox, Richard Cobden, John Bright, William 
Gladstone, and, above all, Edmund Burke and Walter Bagehot. 
At Princeton, he read in these authors and in Macaulay and 
Green and the Pederalist PaperS\ besides.^® " It was as natural 
for him as an undergraduate to talk about Burke, Brougham 
or Bagehot,” wrote one of his friends many years later, " as 
for the rest of us to allude to Cooper or Mayne Reid.” 

Wilson’s interest in politics was also expressed in his con¬ 
stitution-making activities. At Davidson, Princeton, and the 
University of Virginia Wilson had made or helped revise con¬ 
stitutions for small clubs; later he helped organize and write 
the constitution for the Johns Hopkins House of Commons.®^ 
At Washington and Paris, still later, he aided in drafting the 
Covenant of a League of Nations. This concern with the 

*• See ibid., pp. 75-76, 85, 93-98. 

Article signed ” X,” Princetonian, June 7, 1877, in ibid., p. 93. 

Ibid., pp. 86-88. 

Robert Bridges, '* Woodrow Wilson, A Personal Tribute,*’ in ibid., p. 99. 

^’^Ibid., pp. 75-76, 94, 123-124, 198-200. 
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machinery of government constituted a dominant thread in 
Wilson’s intellectual history. 

Wilson’s political preoccupations became quickly apparent in 
his personal ambitions. It was not long before he took his own 
political aspirations seriously.^® When, in the early eighties, he 
became convinced that the low order of statesmanship in 
America would not permit a man of ability and integrity to 
advance to leadership (as he thought the British system did), 
he turned to literary and historical activities, but only as a 
second choice and only with the expressed intention of turning 
such activity to political ends. He started graduate work, he 
told his future wife, " to get a special training in historical re¬ 
search and an insight into the most modern literary and political 
thoughts and methods, in order that my ambition to become an 
invigorating and enlightening power in the world of political 
thought and a master in some of the less serious branches of 
literary art may be the more easy of accomplishment.” *' My 
chief interest is in politics,” he said, " in history as it furnishes 
object-lessons for the present—the University professor’s chief 
interest is in the accurate details of history—in the precise day 
of the month on which Cicero cut his eye teeth—in past society 
for its own sake.” 

The economic views which Wilson might have absorbed as 
a by-product of his readings in Burke, Bright, or Gladstone were 
reinforced in the course of his first exposure to formal eco¬ 
nomics—in the lectures of Professor Lyman H. Atwater of 
Princeton and in the writings of Henry Fawcett. As a student, 
one of his classmates and close friends later reported, Wilson 

^*For instance, while yet an undergraduate, he had written out personal 
cards containing the legend: *’ Thomas Woodrow Wilson, Senator from Vir* 
ginia" (Ibid,, p. 104.) And while still in his thirties, with none but an aca¬ 
demic career behind him, Wilson sought an appointment as assistant secretary 
of state. (See Wilson to Robert Bridges, Nov. 5, 1887, ibid,, pp. 293-294.) 

” Indeed, I know very well,** he added,*" that a man without independent 
fortune must in any event content himself with becoming an outside force in 
politics, and I was well enough satisfied with the prospect of having whatever 
influence I might be able to exercise make itself felt through literary and non¬ 
partisan agencies.** Wilson to Ellen Axson, Oct. 30, 1883, ibid,, pp. 168, 171. 
See also id, to id,, Feb, 24, 1885, ibid,, pp. 228-230. 

Wilson to Ellen Axson, Nov. 13, 1884, ibid,, p. 254. 
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had a great admiration for Professor Atwater.*^ A " portly, 
smooth faced gentleman,” John Bach McMaster had found 
him, '■ with long black hair which he combed back from his 
forehead, allowed to hang down the back of his head almost to 
his collar, and kept well oiled.” That professor of logic and 
moral and political science initiated his students into the mys¬ 
teries of classical economics. Economics, he told them, is .the 
'* science of laws according to which men in society under 
organi2ed government can produce for themselves the maximum 
of utilities which are the products of human labor, with the 
minimum of effort.” It is an a priori science, deducible from 
a few obvious maxims. " The ethical element is paramount 
because the best means of recognizing the true meaning of 
Political Economy is to attend to the moral element. Faith¬ 
fulness in keeping engagements is necessary to political 
economy.” 

Ojmpetition is the law of freedom, Wilson was told; it is 
the master power in society. Where the law of freedom pre¬ 
vails, the man who offers most for an article will get it, and the 
one who manufactures it most cheaply will sell it. *' Every man 
has a right to do as he will and offer what wages he pleases. 
Sewing women will get work who do it cheapest. . . . The 
man who pays least for labor can sell his goods cheapest and 
thus comparatively make more.” Though Atwater told his 
classes that the laborer must receive both " enough to keep him 
up to the point as a laboring machine and enough to gratify his 
tastes as a rational, moral, and emotional being,” he still held 
closely to the wages-fund theory—^which Francis A. Walker 
had punctured years earlier. The ” reward for each laborer in 
any community will be the quotient of the labor fund divided 
by the whole number of laborers seeking employment.” This 
meant a dismal outlook for labor, for the rigors of the wages- 
fund formula would yield not even to wage-hour laws. '* Gov¬ 
ernment will not and cannot make such laws,” he insisted. 

Memorandum of interview with Robert Bridges, Feb. 10, 1926, MS, RSB-B- 
Bridges. 

**Ffom McMaster's memoirs, Eric F. Goldman, "The Princeton Period of 
John Bach McMaster," Proceedings of the New Jersey Historical Society (1939), 
LVII, 216. 
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"Men and corporations hire men for labor performed. Men 
work for money to gratify their desires, and corporations hire 
men to gratify their desires, and government has no right to 
interfere. If a man does not want to work the time his em¬ 
ployer wants he is free to look for labor elsewhere.” 

Thus the belief in economic individualism which Wilson 
might have acquired with his Calvinism found theoretical sup¬ 
port in Atwater’s lectures. It also found support in Fawcett’s 
emphasis upon the limitation of the economic authority of the 
state. It may have been Fawcett’s Manual of Political Economy 
that Wilson read.®® The Manual was not much more than an 
abridgment of John Stuart Mill, with the addition of Fawcett’s 
own thoughts on cooperation.®® Though its doctrine seemed 
considerably softer than Atwater’s, it nevertheless hewed to 
the classical lines, condemning any social reforms which might 
hamper personal initiative.®® The condition of the working 
man may be alleviated only by limiting his numbers or by 
increasing the capital of the country. A legislative increase in 
wages would merely serve to lower the rate of profit and, as a 
result, capital would be exported. Education alone, Fawcett 
thought, is an effective remedy for low wages. He felt that 
labor unions, necessitated by the combination of capital, are 
ineffectual. Because wages result from a bargain struck by con- 

Notes on Atwater's lectures on political economy in 1877-78, compiled by 
Wm. R. Barricklo by means of the Edison Electric Pen. MS, Princeton Collection, 
Princeton University Library. 

** Fifth ed., London, 1876. 

Palgrave's Cyclopedia of Political Economy, ed. Henry Higgs (3 vols., 
London, 1926), II, 41-43. Compare the Table of Contents of the Manual and of 
Mill’s Principles of Political Economy (5th ed., 2 vols., New York, 1876). See 
Fawcett’s Preface to the first edition, Manual, pp. vii-viii. 

*• Fawcett was wary even of universal free education lest it ’* afford a pre¬ 
cedent for transferring the entire buiden of maintaining children from their 
parents to the State.” {Manual, p. 106.) At the Johns Hopkins University, a 
few years later, Wilson held out against John Dewey and others in a Seminar 
debate on the education bill then before the Senate. ” Justice, wisdom and the 
Constitution all agreed in leaving this whole matter entirely with the respective 
states,” he maintained. ("Records of the Historical and Political Science Asso¬ 
ciation and of the Seminary of History and Politics, 1877-1892,” April 18, 1884, 
MS, in the History Department of the Johns Hopkins University. These records 
are continued in MS, as " Records of the Johns Hopkins University Historical 
and Political Science Association [Historical Seminar], 1892-1901.” [Here¬ 
after both these volumes will be referred to as " Seminar Records.”]) 
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tending powers, strikes will never be eliminated—^until the 
antagonism between capital and labor disappears through the 
spread of cooperation.” 

Precisely how much Wilson accepted from Atwater and Faw¬ 
cett is not certain. It is noteworthy, however, that when the 
Johns Hopkins University asked what subjects he was prepared 
to be examined in, he suggested (besides constitutional history) 
" the phases of the free trade controversy and . . . the general 
topics of political economy which I have studied in Professor 
Fawcett’s writings and in the lectures of the late Professor 
Atwater of Princeton.” 

All Wilson’s readings, all his interests, seemed to converge 
on his concern for the problems of statesmanship and on his 
belief in laissez faire economics. His opinions were intensified 
by his readings and work at the law school of the University of 
Virginia. His unsuccessful year of legal practice was brightened 
by further excursions in Burke, Bagehot, Hallam, Sir Henry 
Maine, and the volumes of the American Statesmen and the 
English Citizen series.^® It was no accident that in Wilson’s 
Princeton study hung portraits of his father, Daniel Webster, 
Gladstone, Burke, and Bagehot. These, said Winthrop 
Daniels, " were the dei penates in whose spiritual company he 
steadily wrought during the early years of his Princeton pro¬ 
fessorship.” 

Wilson hastened into print with the convictions he found in, 
or bolstered by his readings in, constitutional history. His 
earliest essays breathe an atmosphere of eulogy for Pitt, Bright, 
and Gladstone.*^ They hint at Wilson’s emphasis upon the life 
and conduct of governments rather than upon their paper con¬ 
stitutions, and at his belief that statesmanship consists in think¬ 
ing of the national interest. They contain already the outlines 
of the Whig interpretation of history, as Professor Butterfield 

” Fawcett, Bk. II, Chs., IV, VIII, IX. 

•• In Baker, I, 172. 

”Ibid., pp. 116-117, 133. 143-144, 152. 

Daniels Memorandum, prepared for RSB, 1925, MS, RSB-B-Daniels. 

•'And, in one essay, for Bismarck. See " Prince Bismarck** (1877), PPWW^ 
I, 1-10; "William Earl Chatham” (1878), ibid.^ pp. 11-18; "John Bright’* 
(1880), ibid., pp. 43-59; ”Mr. Gladstone: A Character Sketch** (1880), ibid., 
pp. 63-88. 
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calls it: the conviction that history is the working out of the 
one increasing purpose of liberty, that constitutional govern¬ 
ment is the high-water mark of man's ascent, and that this 
progress is steady and certain but slow.®^ In Wilson's first 
essay on politics, written in 1879, appeared several themes that 
were to run with increasing intensity through his thought. 
There was, first, an emphasis upon the necessity for executive 
leadership in government and for a close relationship between 
President and Congress. There was, second, the implication 
that reforms primarily of a political and mechanical nature 
would suffice to counteract the low state of politics in American 
society. The basic evil was to be found in congressional leader¬ 
ship through the instrumentality of standing committees con¬ 
trolled by a dictatorial speaker. The solution to the problem 
was executive leadership through a cabinet system modeled 
upon that of England.^® 

In one of these early essays on John Bright, Wilson offered 
the fullest exposition of his early economic thought. It might 
have been copied from the pages of either Bright or Cobden. 
Trade, he wrote, 

is the great nurse of liberal ideas. Men who deal with all the world 
cannot sympathize with those whose thoughts do not reach beyond the 
limits of their own immediate neighborhood. . . . The English manu¬ 
facturer sells his goods in Calcutta, in Valparaiso, in Hong Kong, it may 
be. When he wishes to buy, the cheapest market is the nearest; when 
he desires to sell, the dearest is the nearest. Accordingly when we see 
the cotton printers and spinners of Manchester the first to uphold the 
doctrines and spread the gospel of Free Trade, we find no room for 
surprise. . . . This stupendous Free Trade movement found its ablest 
directors and its foremost leader amongst the merchants of Manchester 
and its vicinity—leaders who afterwards became the doctors of what 

For instance, ** In a free government, founded upon public opinion, the 
governmental machinery is so nicely balanced, opposite parties, opposing forces 
of thought, generally exercise powers so nearly equal, that great principles must 
be worked out cautiously, step by step, seldom attaining triumphant ascendancy 
by a course of uninterrupted success—^by only a few bold and rapid strokes." 
Wilson, William Earl Chatham," tbid.y p. 15. 

••"Obinet Government in the United States" (1879), thid.^ pp. 19-42. 
Wilson apparently saw what so many still do not: that Montesquieu’s maxim 
of separation of powers did not imply their isolation. (Ibrd., p. 25.) It has 
been said that American checks and balances stem from Blackstone’s misreading 
of Montesquieu’s misinterpretation of the English Constitution. 
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came to be known as the ” Manchester School ** of politicians. Zeal for 
rational principles of trade changed simple unambitious men of business 
into diligent politicians, transformed them into orators, exalted them 
into statesmen. 

Such men were Cobden and Bright. The latter, whose name 

has become synonymous with liberalism,’* 

identified himself with every enlightened and subsequently triumphant 
view of policy both at home and abroad. Free Trade, an extended and 
purified suffrage, a just and liberal land system, a perfected finance, a 
worthy, manly, Christian foreign and colonial policy—all have found in 
him a steady friend and an unwearied advocate. . . . Follow the lines 
of his eminently statesmanlike plans of administration . . . and then 
tell me if you do not find in these at once the seeds and fruits of en¬ 
lightened conservatism. Wisdom is always conservative.®^ 

Acting upon these principles, Wilson found an opportunity 
to address the United States Tariff Commission when it con¬ 
vened in Atlanta in September, 1882. Pointing out that the 
tariff was a tax, he maintained that it could be justified only as 
a revenue measure. He even criticized Mill’s infant industry 
argument by suggesting that manufacturers rarely outgrow 
their infancy. I maintain,” he said, ” that manufacturers are 
made better manufacturers whenever they are thrown upon 
their own resources and left to the natural competition of 
trade.” ” Damnable heretics ” he called both protectionists 
and greenbackers.^® 

* Years earlier, at Princeton, Wilson had occasionally debated 

•* “ John Bright,” ibid.y pp. 45-46, 53. 

” First Statement on the Tariff Question” (1882), ibid.y pp. 89-94. Even 
earlier he had said: "The only legitimate object of taxation is the support of 
Government.” ("Cabinet Government in the United States,” ibid., p. 31.) 
Walter Hines Page persuaded Wilson to address the Commission, Wilson told 
Heath Dabney. Before the two had conversed long. Page " had discovered my 
deep interest in and considerable acquaintance with the issues involved and had 
persuaded me to address the commission the next morning.” (Wilson to 
Dabney, Jan. 11, 1883, Baker, I, 145.) The address shows no unusual abilities 
or information, but rather the usual stock-in-trade of the free trader. One of the 
commissioners had to correct an error in Wilson’s testimony concerning Ameri¬ 
can tariff policy. 

It may well have been Wilson’s personal ambition that persuaded him to 
speak out. Page told him, he said, that even if his address made no impression 
on the commission, it would get into the report to Congress and might attract 
attention there. (Wilson to Robert Bridges, Oct. 28, 1882, MS, RSB-A-Bridges.) 

••Wilson to Charles A. Talcott, Oct. 11, 1880, Baker, I, 126. 
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on free trade and protection; and tradition has it that once, in 
a critical debate, he refused to defend the tariff.*^ In 1883, im¬ 
mediately after his statement to the Tariff Commission, he or¬ 
ganized in Atlanta a branch of the Free Trade Club of New 
York, and frequently discussed tariff problems.*® His Southern 
background, his studies in political economy, Cobden and 
Bright, The Nation, Gladstone, all helped push him into the 
position of a confirmed advocate of free trade. So great indeed 
was his respect for The Nation and for its editor Godkin, lead¬ 
ing disciple of the Manchesterian liberals in America, that 
Wilson expressed a desire to secure a position “ on the staff of 
some such paper as the Nation.” ** 

Small wonder, then, that J. Franklin Jameson could look back 
upon Wilson’s Hopkins career and think of his economic opin¬ 
ions as " pretty much of the old Manchester school ” —to the 
right of John Stuart Mill. But Wilson did not find unquestioned 
confirmation for these opinions during his two years’ sojourn 
in Baltimore. The Johns Hopkins University to which he came 
in 1883, and particularly the Historical Seminar of which he 
became a member, was one of the liveliest intellectual centers 
in America. For a young man bored by a restless year of wait¬ 
ing in vain for clients, the effect of H. B. Adams’ seminar must 
have been like the shock of a dip in a cold pool. 

Main currents of mid-nineteenth century thought, flowing 
through channels judiciously opened by H. B. Adams, wese 
barely disturbed by the dissents of Richard T. Ely and H. C. 
Adams. Like William H. Welch at the Johns Hopkins Medical 
School, who sought through the instrument of pathology to 
make medicine a science in the spirit of the German labora¬ 
tories, Adams wished to make history a science in the spirit of 
the German seminars. Evolution and progress were articles of 

"Ibid., pp. 94, 105-106. 

"Ibid., p. 148. 

•* Wilson to Robert Bridges, Oct. 28, 1882; Jan. 4, and Jan. 10, 1883, MS, 
RSB-A-Bridges. In one of his notebooks of this period appears a long quotation 
from an article in The Nation attacking Disraeli and praising Gladstone—an 
article which expressed " with great feeling . . . my sentiments concerning 
Disraeli and my sympathy with the great Liberal party of England.” " Private 
Miscellaeous [r/r] Memoranda and Congressional Government Notes,” MS, 
III-B-16. 

** Jameson to Ray Staniuud Baker, July 21, 1925, MS, RSB-B-Jameson. 
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faith. Institutions and peoples were subjects of study and 
instruments of analysis.** The Seminar believed firmly in the 
efficacy of education as an instrument of reform. It accepted 
the ideal that the scholar must participate in the life of his com¬ 
munity if he is to reali 2 e his own destiny, and also its corollary 
that the scholar must be the leader in the movement toward 
reform.*^ 

One critic, writing in The Nation in 1877, said that " a gene¬ 
ration who more than half believe that institutions ' grow,’ like 
plants, are not likely to be vigorous reformers.” *’ So far as the 
Hopkins historians were concerned, he was only half right. 
They were vigorous reformers—^within the limits they set for 
their reforming activities. They contemplated no violent institu¬ 
tional breaks, no speed-up in the evolutionary process of insti¬ 
tutional development. They did not doubt the fundamental 
goodness of the economic institutions in which they lived. 
Things thought bad were the results, not of the institutions of 
the economic system itself, but of criminal conduct or ignorance. 
It was the duty of the reformer to seek out the criminal and 
bring him to justice. The evils against which most of the cries 
were raised were political corruption, poverty and poor condi¬ 
tions in the cities, and illiteracy. Reform was to take place 
primarily by educating the masses to public spiritedness and by 
preparing good minds, men of the educated classes, for leader¬ 
ship in public service. Property was threatened at only one 
point, and there only tentatively: a few such " radicals ” as Ely 
and H. C. Adams advocated municipal ownership of public 

See '* Seminar Records.” Adams called Wilson's Congressional Government', 
A Study in American Politics (Boston, 1885) ”a part of the work on institu¬ 
tions, undertaken in this department. Mr. Wilson’s work is better than anything 
in that line that has been done heretofore in the Seminary.” (" Seminar Records,” 
May 8, 1884.) Wilson presented parts of his book before the Seminar. {Ibid., 
May 8, May 16, and Oct. 17, 1884.) 

^^Ibid.y passim'. Historical Scholarship in the United States, 1876-1901, As 
Revealed in the Correspondence of Herbert B. Adams, ed. W. Stull Holt (Balti¬ 
more, 1938), passim. In 1889, Adams told the Seminar that society was to be 
greatly improved through the instrumentality of scholars; and he specifically 
mentioned E. R. L. Gould in the field of tariff reform, Albert Shaw in municipal 
reform, and Wilson in administration. ” Seminar Records,” Nov. 8, 1889. 

“The Weak Side of the Historical Method,” The Nation (1877), XXIV, 


218. 
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utilities, though all participated in the 2 eal for municipal 
reform. 

In this vigorous and stimulating atmosphere, Wilson had the 
opportunity to see and hear such distinguished visitors as James 
Bryce, Josiah Royce, and Edmund Gosse. Besides the Seminar in 
History and Politics, he attended among others Adams’ courses 
in International Lav/, Politics, and American Colonial History; 
Ely’s in Political Economy, and Money, Banking, Finance and 
Commerce; and Jameson’s on English Constitutional History." 
Fresh from the German imiversities, Ely probably helped infect 
his student with the zeal for municipal reform and with an 
interest in public administration, though he later thought his 
views on labor had displeased Wilson.*' For the first time 
Wilson read widely in the field of political economy—and 
sometimes outside those writers who carried on the Smithian 
tradition. He actually set out to read all of Adam Smith in 
preparation for a lecture to the Seminar." He read and re¬ 
ported to the Seminar on such journals as The Banker^s Maga¬ 
zine and the Journal des economistes.*’’ More important, he 
seems to have dipped into the writings of the German his¬ 
torical school, and there he found support for his belief in the 
dominance of practice over theory. 

Precisely how much of the work of the historical economists 
Wilson knew at first hand, or even whether he himself read 
them or became familiar with them through the Hopkins 
Seminar, cannot be said. Certainly they were being talked about 
in both classes and Seminar. From Ely he might have learned of 
the impact of their thought, especially that of Hildebrand, 
Knies, and Roscher, on the a priori methods of the classical 

** For the schedule of the first term of Wilson’s first year, see Baker, I, 174 n. 
1; for the first term of his second year, see the Johns Hopkins University 
Circulars^ November, 1884, p. 6. 

Ely believes his teachings in administration influenced Wilson. (Richard T. 
Ely, Ground Under Our Feet, An Autobiography [New York, 1938], p. 114.) 
Probably they did; but the testimony of the autobiography is not too valuable. 

Wilson to Dabney, Feb. 14, 1885, Baker, I, 180. 

‘’^’'Seminar Records,” Jan. 4, 1884; April 18, 1884; Jan. 16, 1885. He also 
reported on the Revue de droit international and the Bulletin de la SociiU de 
Legislation Comparie, Oct. 21, 1884; Lucy Salmon, The History of the Appoint^ 
ing Power in the United States, March 6, 1885; The Dial, The University, and 
The Nation, May 8, 1885. 
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school.*® If Wilson had read Schmoller, who was then at the 
peak of his reputation as leader of the younger historical 
school,” he would not only have seen the empirical method in 
action but he would also have noted the vigor with which 
Schmoller emphasized the beneficent positive role of the state 
in economic life. Schmoller maintained that ” the idea that 
economic life has ever been a process mainly dependent on 
individual action is mistaken with regard to all stages of 
human civilization.” Wilson might have found in Schmoller 
support for the Smithian doctrine that the broadening of the 
economic community brought with it a corresponding broaden¬ 
ing of the area of prosperity and peace.*® Decades later such 
ideas were basic to Wilson s ” New Freedom ” and to his 
thought on foreign policy. 

One of the concrete manifestations of Wilson’s work in 
economics during this Hopkins period was his collaboration 
with Ely and Davis R. Dewey in the preparation of a history of 
American economic thought which was never published. Its 
purpose, Dewey told the American Historical Association, was 
”not only to gather up and present the conclusions of such 
economists as this country has produced, but also to show how 
the peculiar conditions of American life have modified economic 
theories as held by many Americans.” 

I ... am wading . . . [Wilson told a friend] through innumerable 
American text writers of the orthodox Ricardian school (Perry, Bowen, 

*®That Ely spoke of these men is evident from the abstract of a paper he 
presented to the Historical and Political Science Association, Oct. 20, 1882, 
published in the Johns Hopkins University Circulars, December, 1882, p. 127. 

See Gustav Frederick von Schmoller, The Mercantile System and Its His¬ 
torical Significance, Illustrated Chiefly from Prussian History. Being a Chapter 
from the Studien Ueber Die Wirthschaftliche Politik Friedrichs Des Grossen 
(Trans., New York, 1896). This essay was first published in 1884, in the 
Jahrbuch fiir Gesetzgebung, Verwaltung und Volkswirtschaft im Deutschen 
Ketch, and Wilson might therefore have read it or heard it discussed while at 
Hopkins. The sentence quoted is from pages 3-4 of the translation. See also 
the biography of Schmoller in the Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, XIII, 
516-^11. 

Report of the Saratoga Meeting, 1885, Papers of the American Historical 
Association (New York, 1886) I, 476. Early that year, when Wilson reported 
to the Seminar on his work, Ely defended Wilson’s method of treatment and 
called ” attention to a late letter of Mr. Bryce to Dr. Adams, in which he calls 
attention to the subject of laissez-faire in the United States as a fruitful one for 
investigation.** *' Seminar Records,** March 27, 1885. 
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Wayland, Vethake, and the rest) for the purpose of writing, with as 
profound an air of erudite criticism and infallible insight as I can by 
any means counterfeit, about one-third of the projected treatise. I am to 
get full credit as joint author of the volume; but the question that is 
worrying me at present is, will it be creditable? 

The study is a colorless fifty-five page description with occa¬ 
sional comparative critical comment of the economic thought 
of Henry Vethake, Francis Wayland, St. George Tucker, Natha¬ 
niel A. Ware, Francis Bowen, Amasa Walker, Arthur L. Perry, 
and Francis A. Walker.'* It contains relatively little of Wilson 
himself. Occasional references to or comparisons with Smith, 
Say, Ricardo, Malthus, Mill, and the German historical econo¬ 
mists suggest that Wilson may have been familiar with their 
writings. He seemed slightly contemptuous of the alliance of 
economics with theology." Though he admired Adam Smith 
more than Smith’s numerous disciples," he disapproved of the 
deductive method which he associated with the English school 
of classical economists. He approved of the German economists 

Wilson to Dabney, Feb. 14, 1885, Baker, I, 180. See also Ely to RSB, Sept. 
22, 1926, MS, RSB-B-Ely; /. H. U. Circulars, July, 1885, p. 105. 

** *' American Economists,” by Wilson. The original MS is in the possession 
of Richard T. Ely. A copy is deposited with the Wilson Papers, RSB-B-Ely. 
See also the notebook labelled ” Notes for the History of Political Economy in 
the United States,” MS, III-C-30. The ” chief works of these writers ” were 
chosen ” as types of the recent works published in this country.” " Seminar 
Records,” March 27, 1885. 

Of Wayland, he wrote, for instance, that his writings contained a strong 
theological flavor and a tendency to describe all seemingly established principles 
of the science as laws of Divine Providence. And of Bowen, Wilson reported 
with approval that, although he introduced Providence, he never did so in order 
to make explanation easy. ” American Economists,” MS, RSB-B-Ely. 

Thus he apparently approved Bowen's rejection of the orthodoxy of Malthus, 
Ricardo, Mill and their ” ilk,” ” only to return to the father of the church. . . . 
He goes back to the open-eyed methods of Adam Smith, dwelling much on 
actual economic conditions and keeping his ' principles of human nature' in the 
background. Not that he denies natural laws, a place amongst the foundations 
of science,” Wilson hastily added; but they are relatively unimportant, and 
Bowen believed the inductive method essential. He recorded Bowen's con¬ 
victions that the assumption of a natural order of society had exerted a powerful 
influence on the economic views of Adam Smith (to the disturbance of which 
by human institutions economic evils are due), and that Ricardian rent doctrine 
was rooted in English farming conditions. 

Like most Americans, Wilson said. Tucker seemed to have learned his Adam 
Smith through Say. 
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who turned to history and reality for their economic analysis.** 
Of the seven men he discussed, he thought most highly of Gen¬ 
eral Walker, whom he considered the most rationally inductive 
writer American economic literature had produced. Walker, 
Wilson thought, differed both from the English thinkers who 
had made " a psychology ” out of political economy and from 
those Americans who had merely added American experience to 
that psychology; for Walker, a few assumptions and a theory 
provided a bare skeleton upon which must be placed the flesh 
and blood of real conditions.** 

General Walker, whom Wilson met personally, made a great 
impression on him, for Wilson used his books as texts in politi¬ 
cal economy courses at both Wesleyan and Princeton. Though 
Walker is accounted one of the old-line Manchesterians, Wilson 
found him contributing a dynamic and more realistic element to 
the thought of the systematizers of the Smithian tradition. He 
is said to have been delighted in Walker’s reply to the question: 
Will ■’ the milkman whose dairy happens to be in proximity to 
the milk market. ... on that account, sell his milk at a less 
price than his more distant competitiors? ” " Not,” replied the 
general, ” if he is like the milkman we know.” ” 

Competition, Walker maintained, means the operation of 
self-interest, and self-interest carries with it justice for all. But 
he was not blind to the fact that competition is not the rule of 
society, that " to him that hath shall be given ” is a statement 
nearer to reality.'® Inconsistently, perhaps, but symbolic of his 
view of the limitations of competition. Walker expressed com¬ 
plete agreement with John Elliott Cairnes that human beings 
do not always follow their interest in the sense " in which the 

** He wrote favorably of the historical spirit ** of Nathaniel A. Ware, Perry, 
and Bowen. All of them allowed American conditions and historical fact to 
temper their thought. Though Bowen may not have been familiar with the 
German economists who first applied the historical method to economics, Wilson 
believed he thought in the same way, for unlike the deductive thinkers he 
adjusted his principles to the circumstances. 

American Economists," MS, RSB-B-Ely. 

Annual Catalogue of Wesleyan Universityy 1889-90; memorandum on 
Wilson prepared by Winthrop M. Daniels in 1925, MS, RSB-B-Daniels. 

*® When " one reaches his best market, he does not only that which is best for 
himself, but that which is best for others." Francis A. Walker, Political Econ^ 
omy (3d ed., rev. and enl.. New York, 1888), pp. 263, 264-265. 
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interest of the individual is coincident with that of others and 
of the whole. It follows that there is no security that the eco¬ 
nomic phenomena of society, as at present constituted, will ar¬ 
range themselves spontaneously in the way which is most for the 
common good.” Cairnes went on to say that this repudiation of 
the scientific authority of laissez faire did not mean that he 
accepted the principle of paternalism. On the contrary, he be¬ 
lieved laissez faire the safer guide; but it must never be allowed 
to stand in the way of the consideration of any proposal for re¬ 
form.'* Walker, too, insisted that there can be no positive 
virtue in restraint, though exceptions to the rule of individual 
freedom are as necessary in business as in politics.®* 

Not long after his first contacts with General Walker, Wilson 
found a volume which agreed with much that Walker had said 
of competition—and went further. In 1886 or 1887, Wilson 
read John Bates Clark’s Philosophy of Wealth. Written in 
1885, it has been hailed as one of America’s most original con¬ 
tributions to economic thought. Clark sought, in the first place, 
to criticize the assumptions of the classical economists by in¬ 
sisting that economic theory must be built upon an accurate 
view of human nature. Such a view would correct the false 
assumptions that man is guided by self-interest alone and that 
free and beneficial competition actually occurs in contemporary 
society. His book, Clark said, makes room for " the better ele¬ 
ments of human nature.” ®‘ In the second place, Clark provided 
a new theory of values: independently of Jevons he came to the 
marginal utility view. In the third place, he sought solutions to 
the conflicts between organized capital and organized labor 

*• Quoted in ibid.., pp. 290-291. 

^^Ibid., pp. 507-508. Walker favored factory legislation as conducive to a 
more equitable distribution of wealth, and thought it unfortunate that the 
English economists had opposed the factory acts. " The cause of the trouble 
was not that the economists were theorists, but that they were bad theorists. 
Their theories did not cover the facts of the case they had undertaken to deal 
with. The economic men they had created for the purposes of their reasoning 
were no more like Englishmen than were the Houyhnhnms of Jonathan Swift.’* 
{Ibid., pp. 382-383.) More recent studies have criticized this view of the 
attitudes of British economists towards the factory acts. (See Kenneth O. 
Walker, *’ The Classical Economists and the Factory Acts,” The Journal of Eco¬ 
nomic History [1941], I, 168-177.) 

Philosophy of Wealth (2d ed., Boston, 1887), p. iii. 
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which were becoming increasingly violent, and he found his 
answer partly in moral reawakening and partly in the ideal of 
social cooperation. 

Competition has become " incapable of working justice,*' 
Clark thought. The competition principle has been vitiated. 
The strife-allaying element, the healthy rivalry on either side, 
has yielded to solidarity, which is rapidly growing,” he wrote. 
” Conservative competition ” has given way to ” cut-throat ” 
competition, and this to monopoly. Combinations of business 
have brought forth combinations of labor as the only effective 
means of securing equality. The conflict between the two is 
threatening to tear society apart. Their interests can be 
harmonized only by cooperation. 

The new political economy must recognize, as one of its principles, 
this special and higher competition by which systems are tested. Indi¬ 
vidual competition, the basis of the traditional science, is, in extensive 
fields, a thing of the past. It has been vitiated by combinations, leaving 
society without its former regulative principle. Yet it is only temporarily 
that wages are to be adjusted by a crude struggle of labor unions with 
employers’ associations; the permanent mode of adjustment must be 
by some application of moral force. Arbitration, profit-sharing and full 
cooperation depart radically from the old competitive method, and 
appeal, each in its own way, to principles of equity, in dividing the pro¬ 
ceeds of industry. Yet among the systems as such competition should 
rule, in determining which is fittest for ultimate survival. Cooperation 
will, by this process, have a fair chance in the industrial world. 

The new competition will introduce the reign of law and moral 
force. There will be ” no apotheosis of selfishness.** The com¬ 
petitive struggle will survive '' as the imperfect agent of moral 
law,” and ” a man may participate in it without taint. . . . He 
may buy, sell, and get gain, as well as give thanks and worship, 
with his eyes uplifted to the hills whence cometh his help.” 

This criticism of current theory and this vision of things to 
come apparently touched Wilson deeply, for he wrote at once 
to Clark, thanking him ” for the profit and pleasure derived 
from the perusal of your volume on the * Philosophy of 
Wealth.* ” 

I feel [he wrote} that it has fertilized my own thought not only in the 
field of practical politics in which my special studies lie and that, besides 

pp. 148, 67, 120, 136-37, 180, 189, 219-220. 
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refreshing me with its original views and methods, it has cheered me not 
a little by its spirit,—^its moderation and its Christianity. A sane well- 
balanced sympathizer with organized labor is very dear to my esteem; 
and one who finds all the necessary stimulaticMis of hope not in chimeras 
or in hastened reformation, but in the slow process of conservative en¬ 
deavor is sure of my whole respect.*® 

This volume, to which Wilson promised to return “ again 
and again with undiminished pleasure and sympathy,” was in 
the classical and utilitarian tradition despite its criticism of the 
classical assumptions. As one critic has pointed out, Clark’s 
work was based upon such premises as private property, the 
transferability of labor and capital, freedom of individual 
activity, a police government, and economic activity directed 
towards the satisfaction of subjective wants. To these were 
added such assumptions (which Wilson would approve) as 
an organismic view of society and the belief that economic 
views are valid only " when they approve themselves to the 
moral sense of mankind.” It was from Clark, one of Wilson’s 
Princeton colleagues said many years later, that he acquired 
■' the essence of the modern theory of value.” For such a state¬ 
ment, however, there is little evidence; for as the same friend 
pointed out, Wilson had no taste for the mathematics of price 
or market theory, and he was repulsed by the new marginal 
utility mathematics, though Clark had been one of its fathers.*® 

®* Wilson to Clark, 1887. Published in John Bates Clark, A Memorial 
(Privately printed, 1938), p. 20. 

®®Paul T. Homan, Contemporary Economic Thought (New York, 1928), pp. 
35-37. 

®® Daniels Memorandum, MS, RSB-B-Daniels. It is significant that in com¬ 
menting on Clark’s Philosophy of Wealth, Wilson did not mention any of his 
theoretical contributions but concentrated on the evidences of Clark’s humanity 
and morality and his prescriptions for reform. This lack of concern for, and 
perhaps lack of ability to grasp, economic theory, is further illustrated in 
Wilson’s comments on an issue of The Banker's Magazine which he discussed at 
a meeting of the History Seminar at Hopkins. According to the minutes of the 
meeting, he discussed and criticized primarily the style of the articles, rather 
than their economic content. ” Mr. Wilson reported upon the * Banker’s Maga¬ 
zine ’ for March and April. He referred to an article on ' American Forests ’ as 
being ludicrously out of tune with the times in its optimistic view of our 
forests. An article on ' Banking in France * was also commented upon and 
commended for its style of condensing and conveying information. The bank¬ 
ing customs of France were compared with those of England. An article on the 
’ Legal Tender Decision * was characterized as * colorless.’ Professor James’ 
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Wilson was interested, not in economic analysis, but in eco¬ 
nomic policy. 

Wilson did not break his association with the Hopkins when 
he acquired his Ph. D. in 1886. From 1887 until 1897, he 
lectured on administration and government. One student at¬ 
tending Hopkins while Wilson lectured there was so inspired 
that he believed his birth must date from that time. 

Under the influence of Richard T. Ely, Woodrow Wilson, Albert 
Shaw, James Bryce, [wrote Frederic C Howe many years later} I came 
alive. I felt a sense of responsibility to the world. I wanted to change 
things. It was not clear what I wanted to change or how I should go 
about it. It had to do with politics. Also with economics. My mind 
found new authorities. They were intellectual rather than moral, social 
rather than personal. 

Howe was stirred most of all by Shaw's lectures on municipal 
administration and he himself soon became a leader of the 
municipal reformers. But his reaction to Wilson was some¬ 
what different. 

He dealt in abstractions about the Constitution. He was interested in 
political forms, in the fathers of the Republic, especially in the Virginia 
statesmen, who were writers of great documents. He inspired an ad¬ 
miration for the British constitution, which he counted even more per¬ 
fect than our own. Mr. Wilson was a brilliant speaker, and it was his 
brilliance as a speaker rather than what I got from him that made me 
take every course he offered. In his lecture-room it was not always clear 
to me what I believed; but I felt we had departed from the ideals of the 
fathers and were indifferent to our responsibilities to the state. Listening 
to him, I got hints of impressions received at home, when preachers 
lamented our lukewarmness to Christian ideals, our neglect of respon¬ 
sibility to the church. A note of moral passion in his speech was 
familiar to me. Great men had departed from Capitol Hill; the Senate 
no longer reverberated to the high morality of earlier days. Democracy 
was not concerned over issues of great constitutional import. Politics 
had become a struggle of vulgar interests of ignoble motive, of un¬ 
trained men. We were abandoned to money-making in politics, as we 
were in our personal relations. We had permitted the government to be 

article on ' Studies in Comparative Finance * was criticized as lacking in 
imaginative treatment and summed up as ' good material but not a good study.* ** 
(“ Seminar Records,’* April 18, 1884.) The same is very largely true of Wilson’s 
discussion of Adam Smith. (See ” An Old Master’* [1888], in An Old Master 
and Other Political Essays [New York, 1893], pp. 3-28.) 
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seized by spoilsmen and politicians. It was from them that democracy 
must be reclaimed.*® 

The continuation of his relationship with the Hopkins 
brought Wilson in contact with young Frederick Jackson 
Turner. He and Wilson boarded in the same house in Balti¬ 
more, when he was a student and Wilson a lecturer, and in 
their frequent conversations Turner imparted to Wilson some 
appreciation of trans-Appalachian America and of its role in 
the development of American nationality.®^ Fresh from the 
Portage frontier. Turner was revolted by H. B. Adams’ insistence 
upon relating American culture to Anglo-Saxon origins; and he 
turned instead to the " West ” for an explanation of American 
development. The minutes of the Hopkins Seminar at this 
time record that, despite his insistence upon the unity of the 
Anglo-American constitutional tradition, Wilson " deprecated 
the study of our institutions from the European standpoint.” ®® 
More pointedly, his historical essays and books in the years that 
followed were characterized by a new emphasis on the South 
and West in American history, by an insistence upon the fact 
that the history of the United States is not the story of the ex¬ 
pansion of New England, and by the suggestion that the Middle 
Atlantic States and the West provided nationalizing influences 

••Frederic C. Howe, The Confessions of a Reformer (New York, 1925), pp. 
1, 6-7. Compare this statement with the reaction of another who heard Wilson 
speak in public during the decade that followed. " ’ I heard Woodrow Wilson 
the other night. He is putting truth and Christianity in politics. It was a great 
talk. His subject—it doesn't matter which it was; he would give the same 
message under any subject. One thing impressed me much: He said he always 
thought that the best text for such a talk would be in the systematic writers on 
politics and economics, but when he became ” systematic ” himself he found 
his mistake, because, said he, " when you begin to be systematic, then you begin 
to depart from eternal verities—-for—eternal verities are not systematic*’ " So," 
said he, " I found my text in the poets, who always come nearer real truth."'" 
Burton Alva Konkle to Ray Stannard Baker, in Baker, II, 73-74. 

•"^ Turner " talked with me a great deal about his idea," Wilson said many 
years later. " All I ever wrote on the subject came from him. ... It was in 
no sense a discovery of mine." Told to William E. Dodd, in Dodd to Turner, 
Oct. 3, 1919, MS, RSB-A-Turner. See also Wilson to Turner, Aug. 23, 1889, 
MS, RSB-A-Tumer; Turner to RSB, no date, in Baker, II, 124; The Early 
Writings of Frederick Jackson Turner (Madison, 1938), pp. 3-67. 

•® " Seminar Records," March 8, 1889. 
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in America.*® From his discussions with Turner, as well as from 
his love for the South and from H. B. Adams’ catholic view 
towards all sections, came a reinterpretation of the struggle 
leading up to the Civil War.'® 

The Wilson who left Hopkins was not the Wilson who 
entered the Baltimore university in 1883. He had brought with 
him Calvinism, the South of the Confederacy, Burke and Bage- 
hot. Smith and Cobden. But there new men and new ideas— 
the Seminar with Adams and Ely and Turner, Walker and Clark 
—had broadened his horizon and had added new elements to 
his intellectual equipment. Tempered by new experience they 
provided the main ingredients of his thought in the academic 
years that followed. Most important of all, from the point of 
view of the economic thought of the young professor who was 
to become nationally known as a lecturer, writer, and educator, 
his years at Hopkins seem to have weaned him away from a 
strict Manchesterianism and towards an historical inductive 
economics. If the premises of his thought remained essentially 
unchanged, he found it necessary to reconcile them with the 
facts so vigorously pointed out by Ely. Though these facts 
may have displeased Wilson (as Ely thought they did), they 
had to be reckoned with. The nineties found Wilson yielding 
to that necessity by speaking and writing in economic langauge 
which sanctioned positive governmental action in the interests 
of society. 


•® On the Middle States tradition in American historiography, and on the part 
played in it by Turner, H. B. Adams, and Wilson, see Eric F. Goldman, 
Middle States Regionalism and American Historiography: A Suggestion,*’ 
Historiography and Urbanization, Essays in American History in Honor of W'. 
Stull Holt, ed. Eric F. Goldman (Baltimore, 1941), pp. 211-220. 

^®See Wilson, Division and Reunion, 1829-1889 (New York, 1893); “The 
Reconstruction of the Southern States’* (1901), EPWIF, I, 368-395; A History 
of the American People (5 vols.. New York, 1902), IV. See also Louis Martin 
Sears, “ Woodrow Wilson,” in The Marcus W. Jernegan Essays in American 
Historiography, ed. William T. Hutchinson (Chicago, 1937), pp. 102-121. 



Chapter II 


SETTING THE PATTERN: THE PROFESSOR 

The strands of economic thought collected by Wilson during 
his student years were woven together, in the professorial years 
that followed, into a loose pattern characteristic of those who, 
at the end of the nineteenth century, were beginning to find 
that the facts of the real world did not justify their faith in the 
harmonies of the world of the classical economists. In Wilson, 
that pattern was expressed in a system of political rather than of 
economic thought, for he was interested above all in questions 
of politics, the distribution of power, sovereignty, the sanctions 
of law, and the functions of government, rather than in how 
men make their living and how wealth is created and dis¬ 
tributed.^ In his writings and addresses, whatever refers specifi¬ 
cally to his economic thought concerns policy rather than ana¬ 
lysis, the relation of economy to government rather than the 
mathematics of the market. Even his formal histories show 
the effects of that interest. Of Wilson's History of the American 
People^ Frederick Jackson Turner pointed out that ** while 
[John] Green was more deeply affected by interest in the eco¬ 
nomic and social life of the people, Wilson's keenest interest 
is that of a critic of politics, more at home in characterizing 
political leaders and the trend of events than in dealing with 
the deeper undercurrents of economic and social change."^ 
One of Wilson's Princeton students could not recall years later 
that considerations of economic factors had ever tempered 
Wilson's ” illuminating discussion of politics and government. 
... If he had ever heard Harrington's dictum that the dis¬ 
tribution of power follows the distribution of property, he 
never discussed it with his students in the class room. His own 

^ Though Wilson did not like the subject of political economy, he was never¬ 
theless sufficiently interested to participate in issuing the call for the organi 2 a- 
tion of the American Economic Association, and he became a member of its 
first Council. Papers of the American Historical Association^ I, 427-428; 
Richard T. Ely, Report of the Organization of the American Economic Asso¬ 
ciation,” Publications of the American Economic Association (1886) I, 5-46. 

* Review of A History of the American People^ in American Historical Review 
(1903), VIII, 762. 
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text was a different quotation: ' History is past politics, politics 
is present history.’ It is a saying which marks in no small 
‘degree the inadequacy of his understanding.” * Whether it 
represents weakness or strength, the fact remains that Wilson’s 
economic ideas must be examined in his writings on govern¬ 
ment and the nature of the state. 

The most systematic statement of his political thought ap¬ 
pears in his textbook The State.*" That bulky volume, together 
with the manuscript materials for ” The Philosophy of Politics,” 
a magnum opus which Wilson planned and worked on for 
many years, provides a full picture of Wilson’s conception of 
the state and of its relation to economy.' 

’The one idea that dominated Wilson’s thought on society and 
government was the idea of evolution, with all its organismic 
corollaries. Society, Wilson said, is an organism; a nation is not 
the numerical sum-of its members, but an organic unit which 
has an existence aside from its individual members. The state is 
society organized, based in part on physical and economic con¬ 
ditions and in part on tradition, custom, and habit, modified 
" by the operation of reason upon the premises of experience.” 
Like other organisms, society " can be changed only by evolu¬ 
tion and also like other organisms, society has ” organs.” Its 
executive organ is government, and its ultimate basis is force. 
For that reason, society rests, in the long run, on the consent 
of the majority of the people, acting through custom. By the 
same token, law is not something legislated into existence; it is 
habit, an expression of the " special needs, the special oppor¬ 
tunities, the special perils and misfortunes ” of the national 
character. Society, the state, government, all three go through 
a process of development, changing under the pressure of com¬ 
petition and adaptation to new circumstances. Custom, the 
foundation of society, is transformed by war, " altered by im- 

® Nonnan Thomas, *' Mr. Wilson’s Tragedy and Ours,” The World Tomorrow^ 
March, 1921, p. 82. 

^ The State. Elements of Historical and Practical Politics. A Sketch of Insti¬ 
tutional History and Administration (Boston, 1889). (Hereafter call^ The 
State.) 

® For some notes on Wilson’s plans for his ” Philosophy of Politics,” affection¬ 
ately called ” P. o. P.” by his family, see Baker, I, 273-275. Fragments of manu¬ 
script may be found in the Wilson Papers. 
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perative circumstances, modified by imitation, and infringed by 
individual initiative.” The most serviceable customs win the. 
day, and so society progresses,® 

From all this Wilson concluded, like Montesquieu before 
him, that each nation has the type of government and law for 
which its own history and development have fitted it, and that 
democracy and self-government may not be imposed upon a 
people. Contrasts between the actual and the ideal democracy, 
Wilson lamented, 

have been let stand as lessons in human fatuity instead of being put in 
their true place as lessons in the laws of political development; have 
served as weapons of polemics rather than as items in the slowly en¬ 
larging syllabus of proofs that the social organism, like the physical, 
has its order and its law of evolution. 

Indeed, that ” sagacious conservatism which has enabled the 
English race to combine order with progress ” has stemmed 
from its realization of the fact that the process of government 
is experience, and from its consequent " aversion from treating 
principles of government as open questions .”' 

In both Burke and Bagehot, Wilson found long disquisitions 
on democracies supposedly founded on doctrine rather than on 
experience; France, of course, provided the most popular ex¬ 
ample. England alone, all three believed, had approached 
popular institutions through habit rather than revolution. The 
American Revolution was merely a part of British experience, 
unconnected with the revolutionary democracy of Europe, Wil¬ 
son thought. American democracy was not created de novo; 
it stemmed from America’s heritage of freedom. It had its 
roots in a long past and in its sense of law. It could be advanced 
only by following the lines of past experience. The " moment 

State, Qis. II, XIII-XIV; notes for P. o. P., MS, III-C-28 (envelopes 
1, 2, 3, 4). Note the similarity between this approach and that of Walter Bage¬ 
hot, in his Physics and Politics, in which, according to Wilson’s own descrip¬ 
tion, ” he sought to apply the principles of heredity and natural selection to the 
development of society, showing how political organization was first hardened 
by custom; then altered and even revolutionized by changes of environment, and 
by the struggle for existence between banded groups of men; and finally given 
its nice adaptation to a growing civilization by the subtle, transmuting processes 
of an age of discussion.” Wilson, '*A Wit and A Seer,” Atlantic Monthly 
(1898), LXXXII, 536. 

^ Notes for P. o. P., MS, in III-028 (envelope 2). 
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we lose our hold upon the lessons of experience and begin to 
imagine ourselves free to originate novel devices in govern¬ 
ment, at that moment we shall lose also our knack of succeed¬ 
ing.” The leaders of society must, therefore, be those " who 
best divine the laws ” of the social organism.® 

Such ideas implied, among other things, an entire theory of 
education. A training in history and in the development of 
law and institutions, in whatever subjects carried on the threads 
of tradition, was essential to keep society balanced while it 
moved forward. In liberal education Wilson saw a technique 
of avoiding revolutionary agitation. In scientific education he 
found over-emphasis upon analytical reasoning, doubt, and sus¬ 
picion of the past. " &ience,” he believed, " has bred in us a 
spirit of experiment and a contempt for the past it has made 
men ” believe in the present and in the future more than in the 
past.” " I should tremble,” he added, " to see social reform led 
by men who had breathed ” this atmosphere.® At a time when 
the prestige of nineteenth-century science was forcing university 
curricula in the direction of greater freedom of choice and in¬ 
creased emphasis on science at the expense of the humanities, 
when Thomas Huxley and Matthew Arnold exchanged literary 
shots over the relative merits of a scientific and a liberal educa¬ 
tion, Wilson consciously and deliberately championed letters 
and the classics. That way, he believed, lay liberty.^® 

Liberty, Wilson told his classes, does not mean freedom 

*lbid. See, for instance, “A Wit and A Seer,” Atlantic Monthly (1898), 
LXXXII, 527-540; "Edmund Burke and the French Revolution,” Century 
(1901), LXII, 784-792; "Make Haste Slowly” (1889), VPWW, I, 179-186; 
"A Calendar of Great Americans” (1894), Mere literature and Other Essays 
(Boston, 1896), pp. 197-199; "A Literary Politician” (1895), ibid., p. 87; 
"The Interpreter of English Liberty” (1896), ibid., pp. 153-157, 159; "Mr. 
Goldwin Smith's 'Views’ On Our Political History,” Forum (1893), XVI, 
489-499; "Character of Democracy in the United States” (1889), An Old 
Master and Other Political Essays, p. 104; "The Significance of American His¬ 
tory,” Harper^s Encyclopedia of United States History, preface to Vol. I (1912 
ed.), unpaged; "Bryce’s 'American Commonwealth’” (1889), PPWW, I, 
159-178. 

•"Princeton in the Nation’s Service” (1896), PPWW, I, 281-283. 

See Wilson, " Should an Antecedent Liberal Education be Required of 
Students in Law, Medicine and Theology?” (1893), PPWW, I, 223-231; 
"Legal Education of Undergraduates” (1894), ibid., pp. 232-245; "University 
Training and Citizenship” (1894), ibid., pp. 246-258; "Princeton in the 
Nation’s Service” (1896), ibid., pp. 259-285. 
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from restraint; it consists of " a properly adjusted balance be¬ 
tween the forces of individual character and the forces of public 
convenience.” Thus liberty depends upon the historical tradi¬ 
tion of a people and will be found where there is the best order. 
Governments are founded, not to secure liberty, but to guar¬ 
antee justice; to secure ” right equity in the adjustment of the 
interests of all classes.” 

Habit, tradition, heritage, and order were keywords and by¬ 
words in Wilson’s writings and lectures. He believed firmly in 
progress, but he had no stronger conviction than that no revolu¬ 
tion must take the nation off the track beaten out by the ex¬ 
perience of the past. However one views a particular case 
involving the advisability of state control or regulation, Wilson 
wrote, 

one rule there is which may not be departed from under any circum¬ 
stances, and that is the rule of historical continuity. In politics nothing 
radically novel may safely be attempted. No result of value can ever be 
reached in politics except through slow and gradual development, the 
careful adaptations and nice modifications of growth. . . . More than 
that, each people, each nation, must live upon the lines of its own ex¬ 
perience. Nations are no more capable of borrowing experience than 
individuals are. The histories of other peoples may furnish us with 
light, but they cannot furnish us with conditions of action. Every 
nation must constantly keep in touch with its past: it cannot run to¬ 
wards its ends around sharp corners.** 

For this reason Wilson ridiculed the '' eager hopes of the 
socialists,” who supposedly sought progress by revolution 
rather than by modification. 'Though revolution, he said, might 
” sometimes be necessary in the sense of being inevitable,” it 
can never be expedient.^ He confessed, once, that he might 
have been a Tory, had he lived during the American Revolution, 
for the Tories “ thought that Revolution was not the right way 
to go about it.” “ 

'^Wilson’s notes for his lectures on politics, MS, Acces.-Bragdon. 

^“Wilson, " Interpreter of English Liberty,’* Mere Uterature, p. 155. 

The State, -p. 667. 

State and Social Reform,” address delivered in Providence, November, 
1889, from editorial in the Boston Herald, Nov. 12, 1889, in Baker, I, 313-314. 
Notes for address to be delivered before Benevolent Fraternity of Churches, 
Boston, Dec. 19, 1894, MS, in-C-28 (envelope 12). 

Address on ” Patriotism,” Jan. 29, 1902, Worcester Dculy Telegram, Jan. 
30, 1902 , in ni-A-l. 
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Like Burke before him, Wilson was preaching the doctrine 
of social stability. His father saw it, and wrote to his son: 
"You are preaching a gospel of order, and thus of safety, in the 
department of public morals and conduct, and success is . . . 
a public benefit.” 

Wilson’s faith in evolution (he even spoke of " the puberty 
of peoples ” and the " adult state ”) was common to the schol¬ 
ars of his generation.^^ He came by it from many sources. 
President McCosh of Princeton had been one of the early ex¬ 
ponents of evolutionary thought in America. Evolution had 
been a password in the Hopkins Historical Seminar. The 
doctrine had touched him personally when Professor James 
Woodrow, his uncle, was virtually forced out of Columbia 
Theological Seminary for teaching evolution—thereby showing, 
Wilson lamented, that " the brethren of the Mississippi Valley 
have so precarious a hold upon faith in God that they are afraid 
to have their sons hear aught of scientific belief.” There is 
little evidence that Wilson himself read Darwin or Huxlqr. 
Indeed, despite his faith in evolution, he sometimes warned 
that it was being " overdone ” in its social applications, for 
human choice and originality play an important role in progress. 
When Bagehot, in Physics and Politics, applied the laws of 
heredity and natural selection to political society, he had known, 
Wilson believed, that politics is not physics and that the ana¬ 
logy is risky.^° Perhaps because he saw the riskiness of the 
analogy, Wilson did not wed his economics to Darwinism so 
completely as many of his contemporaries did.’'® 

More important in their influence on his historical-minded- 
ness (a better term than evolution to describe Wilson’s 
thought) were Wilson’s readings in Montesquieu, Burke, and 
Bagehot. The first two stand out in the Newtonian eighteenth 

Joseph R. Wilson to Wilson, Mar. 6, 1889, Baker, I, 41. 

See, for instance, W. Stull Holt, The Idea of Scientific History in 
America,” Journal of the History of Ideas (1940), I, 352-362. 

Wilson to Ellen Axson, June 26, 1884, Baker, I, 210; see also id to id^ Jan. 
11, 1885, ibid. 

“Note, MS, III-C-28 (envelope 3). 

On social Darwinism in America, see, for instance, L. L. Bernard, ” The 
Social Science Theories of William Graham Sumner,” Social Forces (1940), 
XIX, 153-175. 
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century as men who put fact over law and right, and history 
over theory and logic. Historical-minded they were, convinced 
that time, place, and circumstance are of the essence of things.** 
In an England he believed threatened by revolution, Burke had 
preached the gospel of social stability, warned of the danger 
that would come from breaking the fragile thread of the social 
heritage, and provided the sanction of history for nineteenth- 
century romantic nationalism. Burke, Wilson affirmed, had 
best interpreted the ideals of English liberty to the world; he 
was the " apostle of the great English gospel of Expediency, 
. . . the message of Englishmen to the world.” ** 

Bagehot represented Wilson’s model of the '' Literary Politi¬ 
cian,” the writer of great political acumen who could see into 
the physiology of institutions and describe them with verve 
and effectiveness, and who was at the same time above the 
battle. To one who could not himself participate in political 
activity, this was the way in which to make a mark in the world. 
It was the way to which Wilson had resigned himself, until 
personal prestige and party bosses lifted him from a professorial 
to the Presidential chair. It was not alone Bagehot’s English 
Constitution that attracted Wilson to Bagehot. He was equally 
impressed by the insistence upon conservatism and order in 
Physics and Politics and in Bagehot’s comments on the Napo¬ 
leonic coup d’etat of 1852.*® 

That Wilson recognized a debt to these men, that he con¬ 
sciously sought to imitate them, appears in a brief note he wrote 
in the nineties. 

I have conceived the (perhaps whimsical) purpose of combining 
Montesquieu, Burke, and Bagehot. Montesquieu often plays with his 
subject, but with a subtle mockery: he should play with it with the 

To his classes Wilson quoted Bagehot as saying that Burke " first taught 
the world at large that politics are made of time and place; that institutions 
are shifting things, to be tried by and adjusted to the shifting conditions of the 
mutable world; that in fact politics are but a piece of business, to be determined 
inf every case by the exact exigencies of that case,—in plain English, by sense 
and circumstances.” Notes for course on politics, MS, Acces.-Bragdon. • 

•®'’The Interpreter of English Liberty,” Mere L/terature, pp. 158-159; ” Ed¬ 
mund Burke and the French Revolution,” Century, LXII, 791. For remarks on 
the influence of Burke upon Wilson, see Notter, The Origins of the Foreign 
Policy of Woodrow Wilson, pp. 68-92. 

•*See Wilson, ” A Literary Politician” (1895), Mere Literature, pp. 69-103. 
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more manly, though equally pointed, humour—^with the unflagging 
vivacity and the wide-eyed tolerant look straight upon life—of Bagehot. 
Both these masters in politics, however, lack the solemn seriousness of 
Burke, his full-voiced eloquence, his ardent, high-strung consciousness 
of the weight, the beauty, the delicacy of liberty. Combined, the three 
men stand for all that has force in political thought.^^ 

Evolutionary theory provided confirmation, not contradiction, 
for the historical conservatism of these men; and it provided the 
prestige of science. Indeed, in Wilson’s thought Darwinism 
seemed to be important chiefly for its wealth of analogy and for 
its scientific prestige and terminology. One critic of The State 
pointed out the growing tendency ** to adopt a scientific vocabu¬ 
lary rather than a scientific method.” Lack of thought is some¬ 
times concealed in the process, he added, for ” it is quite pos¬ 
sible to mistake a metaphor for a demonstration, and to deal 
so nimbly with abstractions as to make them pass for the 
concrete.” 

Wilson distinguished between the powers of government 
which are essential (”even in the eyes of strictest latssez faire'*) 
and those which are merely optional. In the first group are in¬ 
cluded the protection of life and property, the law of contract 
and exchange of property, legal relationships between members 
of the family, the administration of justice and the punishment 
of crime, prescription of the political duties and privileges of 
citizens, and foreign affairs. Those functions are obnoxious 
not even to the principles of Mr. Spencer, and ... of course 
persist under every form of government.” The optional func¬ 
tions of government include the regulation of economic life, 
the establishment of internal improvements, and the promotion 
of social legislation. Which of these functions the government 
should exercise, and to what extent, must be determined by 
wisdom alone, Wilson believed, and wisdom will go as far as 
experience permits or the times demandy 
Ideas of the nature and duty of the state change with his¬ 
torical conditions and affect the extent of governmental func¬ 
tions, Wilson wrote. In primitive societies, the individual is 

** From notes on History of Modem Democratic State,” MS, in III-C-30 
(envelope 3). 

Review of The State^ in The Nathn (1889), XLIX, 524. 

The State, pp. 638-640, 651. 
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expected to serve the state. The modem idea, however, is that 
government must aid the individual to the fullest expression of 
his individuality, " instead of merely to the full realization of 
his sociality.” Whatever government does for the attainment of 
" an infinite individual variety ” is legitimate and right. Its 
purpose is to create the conditions of equality of opportunity 
for the development of the individual. Its ” natural limit ” is, 
therefore, that point at which action ceases to be necessary for 
the equalization of conditions. It must do nothing which, under 
equitable conditions, might be done by voluntary associations. 
Such a criterion forbids any action which is merely convenient 
or in the interests of a few. 

Wilson’s own answer to the question, *' What ought in his 
times to be the functions of Government? ” was a middle path 
between what he called socialism and extreme laissez faire, for 
he considered a purely police state as absurd as a society lean¬ 
ing " fondly upon government for guidance and assistance in 
every aflFair of life.” Government must guarantee freedom 
for the development of the individual and must guarantee 
that freedom against the competition that kills. Experience 
has proved, Wilson said, that paternalism is not the proper 
means for reaching this goal. Government assistance must be 
adjusted to meet the needs of society at any given moment. 
Such assistance is not interference but regulation for the pur¬ 
pose of freeing the individual from artificial restraints. The 
socialist, Wilson maintained, seeing only the extreme individu¬ 
alism which has become " grasping selfishness,” would stamp 
out all competition, oblivious of the fact that " it is not com¬ 
petition that kills, but unfair competition, the pretence and 
form ofJt where the substance and reality of it cannot exist.” 

All combinations that monopolize the means of industrial 
development, Wilson went on, must therefore be controlled by 
society. Public control, though not necessarily public adminis¬ 
tration, is essential in such cases, for 

experience has proved that the self-interest of those who have con¬ 
trolled such undertakings for private gain is not coincident with the 
public interest: even enlightened self-interest may often discover means 

*’ Ch. XV, The Functions qf Government," and Ch. XVI, " The Objects of" 
Government,” Tie State, pp. 637-668. 
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of illicit pecuniary advantage in unjust discriminations between indi¬ 
viduals in the use of such instrumentalities. 

Similarly, government may intervene to forbid child labor or to 
require sanitary conditions in factories, not entirely (or even 
primarily) on humanitarian grounds but in order to equalize 
competitive conditions for those business men whose morality 
and good conscience lead them to provide better conditions for 
the weak, and who are therefore burdened by higher expenses.^® 

In a strictly logical sense, Wilson’s conception of government 
set limits to the kinds of reform he would allow and to the 
changes he would permit government to make in economic life. 
His organismic conception of society implied a denial of any 
such thing as a class government. Indeed, it represented govern¬ 
ment as the servant of the whole people, as a mediator and 
moderator in the clash of interests—distinct from and above 
the interests in conflict in society. Wilson thought of govern¬ 
ment as a third party which must be kept innocent of interest. 
In his writings, therefore, reform was considered chiefly in 
terms of political purification through civil service, or through 
an educated and awakened citizenry, or through the dissolution 
of the alliance betv/een government and economic interests. 

Wilson’s essay on " Cabinet Government in the United 
States ” had set the keynote for the reforms he sought in the 
national government. They were expanded in Congressional 
Government, which Wilson himself admitted he had modeled 
after Bagehot’s English Constitution!^'* Bagehot had ripped the 
aura of mystery from the English constitution in an effort to 
show what it really was and how it worked. Inspired by the 
desire to penetrate beyond the forms of the American govern¬ 
ment, *’ to keep safely within sober induction from concrete 
examples of political organization and of realized political 
thought,” Wilson sought to describe realistically the main fea¬ 
tures of the federal system with special emphasis on Congress, 
which he believed held the balance in that system.®® In under- 

I bid., pp. 663-664. See also Brown University address, Nov. 11, 1889, in 
Boston Herald, Nov. 12, 1889. 

Wilson to Houghton Mifflin Co., April 4, 1889, Baker, I, 216. 

Wilson to Horace Scudder, July 10, 1886, Baker, I, 272-273; Wilson to 
H. B. Adams, Dec. 5, 1886, Holt, Historical Scholarship in the United States, 
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taking such a task of realistic analysis, Wilson became one of 
the first and (because Congressional Government was so well 
received) one of the most important of those who, towards 
the end of the nineteenth century, sought to breathe new life 
into the petrified, legalistic study of government and politics. 
Wilson and Bryce, almost simultaneously, turned attention to 
the life rather than to the form of the American government. 
The same spirit was adapted by such men as Frank J. Goodnow 
in the field of administration, Moisei Ostrogorski in politics, 
and Roscoe Pound in law. Later the movement broadened out 
and was given new implications in the work of men like J. 
Allen Smith and Charles A. Beard, who helped lay bare the 
alliance between economics and politics. 

Description, however, was not Wilson’s sole purpose in 
writing Congressional Government. He wished to reform as 
well. He hoped to see established in America a cabinet system 
on the English model, and to convince the nation of the necessity 
for executive leadership.®^ As society became more complex, 

p. 92. Wilson severely criticized John W. Burgess for not using the historical 
method in his work. What is the proper point of view for responsible inter¬ 
pretation of written fundamental law/' Wilson asked, the * liberal ’ which 
reads into that law whatever the times call for, the logical (like that taken in 
the Political Science Quarterly by Prof. Burgess) which regards such law as 
having little coercive moral power in itself and as being, in some cases, a mere 
perversion of a rational sequence of events, or that which regards more care¬ 
fully the growth of institutions in and through the developing thought and 
character of the people, the continuity of tradition, etc.” Wilson to Horace E. 
Scudder, May, 1886, MS, RSB-A-Scudder. 

In his critical review of Burgess’s Political Science and Comparative Consti¬ 
tutional Law, Wilson wrote: ” Politics can be successfully studied only as life; 
as the vital embodiment of opinions, prejudices, sentiments, the product of 
human endeavor, and therefore full of human characteristics of whim and igno¬ 
rance and half knowledge; as a process of circumstance and of interacting im¬ 
pulses, a thing growing with thought and habit and social development—a thing 
various, complex, subtle, defying all analysis save that of insight.’' Wilson, ” A 
System of Political Science and Constitutional Law” (1891), PPWW, I, 196. 

Congressional Government, passim. At the time Wilson suggested these 
reforms, debate raged on the subject. See, for instance, Freeman Snow, ” A 
Defence of Congressional Government,” Papers of the American Historical 
Association (New York, 1890), IV, 309-328; John George Bourinot, "Parlia¬ 
mentary Government in Canada. A Constitutional and Historical Study,” Annual 
Report of the American Historical Association for the Year 1891 (Washington, 
1892), pp. 368, 378, 380, 405; W. W. Willoughby, An Examination of The 
Nature of the State (New York, 1896), p. 435 n. 1. 
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the need for leadership became more pressing. Concentrated 
power, this Calvinist insisted, was not dangerous, so long as 
it remained tempered by responsibility.®^ In this demand, Wil¬ 
son was joined by many others of his generation, notably by 
such men as Albert Beveridge, Henry Cabot Lodge, and 
Theodore Roosevelt.®® 

Leadership and political purification were needed in munici¬ 
pal as well as in the national government. The problems arising 
” out of the presence of masses of men economically depen¬ 
dent ” were not to be solved by the wealthy classes, Wilson 
believed.®* Those who pay the largest taxes are not the best 
judges of the need of the city, he told a Hopkins audience in 
1896. '‘Their interest ... is a special interest*'; they will 
seek to allocate appropriations to those purposes which will 
serve their own interests: to police protection, for example, in¬ 
stead of to sanitation. " The selfish interest of this upper class 
is not impelled to make adequate expenditures for the needs of 
the slums; it is not a co-operative interest, but a disintegrating 
interest . . . the city should be administered for the benefit of 
all ... as a trust from Providence.’* 

This was to Wilson a political and administrative problem. 
His remedy lay in divorcing government from the interests of 
the wealthy, in placing it upon the pedestal upon which it right¬ 
fully belonged. His prescription included such reforms as an 
awakened civic consciousness, the concentration of municipal 
functions into a few responsible hands, the integration of muni¬ 
cipal agencies, universal suffrage in the election of the city 
council, the divorce of the judicial from other municipal func¬ 
tions, and the expansion of municipal activities perhaps even to 
the point of the ownership of public utilities.®® 

Though Wilson spoke of an aroused civic conscience, he 

** Congressional Government^ pp. 283-284; Wilson, " Leaderless Government'* 
(1897), PPWWy I, 336-359; *‘The Study of Administration” (1887), 
p. 149. 

*• See Matthew Josephson, President Makers (New York, 1940), Ch. II. 

** Notes for lectures on ” City Government,” MS, III-C-28 (envelope 14). 

A series of lectures on city government given in Baltimore, Md., The 
Baltimore News, Feb. 7, Feb. 26, Feb. 29, Mar. 8, 1896. See Henry Wilkinson 
Bragdon, ” Woodrow Wilson Addresses the Citizens of Baltimore, 1896,” The 
Maryland Historical Magazine (1942), XXXVII, 150-170. 

4 
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placed his trast in an educated elite. He looked to the leader¬ 
ship of a trained governing class, free of private interest, " a 
civil service cultured and self-sufficient enough to act with sense 
and vigor, and yet so intimately connected with the popular 
thought ... as to find arbitrariness or class spirit quite out of 
the question.” A " leisured class capable of thinking on the 
problems of government ” and of putting thought into action 
with due regard for public opinion but without fear of hasty 
public judgment was essential to a democracy.®^ This was the 
" generation of ' leading people ’ and of good people ” for 
which Wilson sighed: a generation 

who shall see things steadily and see them whole; who shall . . . spend 
their energy, not without self-possession, in some generous mission 
which shall make right principles shine upon the people’s life. They 
would bring with them an age of large moralities, a spacious time, a 
day of vision.®* 

Frederic Howe, reflecting on this platonic ideal of the phi¬ 
losopher-guardians of society, recalled that at Hopkins he had 
heard Wilson, Shaw, and Ely promise that democracy would be 
saved by the " best minds government by noblesse oblige, 
Howe called it. Howe believed he saw Wilson’s approval of 
such ideas in his approval of the English ruling class. In Bage- 
hot Wilson saw British statesmen as he saw himself: drawn 
from the best families, trained for the public service, interested 
only in the welfare of the empire, the natural rulers of the con¬ 
stitutional state. " To Wilson the scholar it was easy to idealize 
a country that put its scholars in politics and kept them there as 
it kept Arthur Balfour, James Bryce, and oilier men of his 
own type.” *• 

’*The Study of Administration/’ PPWW^ I, 152-153. 

•’Draft for '‘Structure of the Modem Democratic State/* MS, III-C-30 
(envelope 5). 

••Wilson, "On Being Human,” Atlantic Monthly (1897), LXXX, 327. 

•• Howe, Confessions of a Reformer, pp. 35-37. " Mr. Wilson,** Howe 
added, " gave us no glimpse of the economic background of the English ruling 
class. There was always the assumption that these public men were not moved 
by private gain. It was never hinted in his lecture-room that the British landed 
gentry, bankers, and business men enacted laws to protect their own class and 
group; looked out, in short, for their own interests. Nor that the House of 
Lords was in the nature of a private corporation representative of special interests 
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It may have been for political doctrine that Wilson leaned 
most heavily on Burke and Bagehot, but he was also impressed 
with their economic writings. From every line of Burke’s 
Thought'S on Scarcity, Wilson said, " spoke the hopeful, the in¬ 
formed, the philosophical economist.” That volume, com¬ 
parable in every way to the Wealth of Nations, insisted upon 
the separation of government and economy, and warned against 
interfering with " the laws of commerce, which are the laws of 
nature, and consequently the laws of God. ’ In Bagehot’s 
Lombard Street, with its institutional analysis of the anatomy 
and psychology of English finance, and in his London Economist 
editorials, Wilson believed he found the evidences of ' a great 
economist”: sure of his premises, yet broad and careful in his 
conclusions.*^ Next to Adam Smith, Wilson is reported to have 
thought most highly of Walter Bagehot as an economist.*® To 
these men, as well as to Smith and Cobden and Bright, of whom 
he frequently wrote, Wilson turned for support for many of 
his ideas of political economy. 

Wilson had early expressed his approval of those American 
economists who thought that time, place, and circumstance 
were of the essence of political economy. He continued to criti¬ 
cize those who, he felt, made their studies not a reflection of 
life, but “ a theorem of trade.” Mill and Ricardo, he com¬ 
plained, " made a sort of logic of political economy.” In the 
interests of simplification, they " deliberately stripped man of 
all motives save self-interest alone.” This dismal science, 
Wilson insisted, required a new literary method: a new literary 
skill which would enable economists to produce a life-like 
picture out of 

how a man’s wife affects his trade, how his children stiffen his prudence, 
how his prejudices condition his enterprise, how his lack of imagina¬ 
tion limits his market, how strongly love of home holds him back from 
the good wages that might be had by emigration, how despotically the 

even more than the United States Senate. He was not interested in economics.” 
Ibid., p. 38. 

** " Edmund Burke and the French Revolution,” Century, LXII, 785. 

** See Harold J. Laski, The Rise of Liberalism. The Philosophy of a Busi¬ 
ness Civilization (New York, 1936), pp. 226-230. 

See Wilson, " A Wit and A Seer,” Atlantic Monthly, LXXXII, 527-540. 

** Daniels Memorandum, MS, RSB-B-Daniels. 
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opinion of his neighbors forbids his insisting upon a cash business, 
how his position in local society prescribes the commodities he is not 
to deal in; in brief, how men actually do labor, plan, and get gain.^^ 

The Adam Smith who had written the Theory of Moral Senti¬ 
ments had not built an economic science upon self-interest 
alone. Though he admitted ** selfishness was unquestionably 
the predominant force,” Wilson maintained, as John Bates 
Clark had, that love, benevolence, sympathy, and charity also 
play their parts.^® 

If, in the interests of reality, Wilson insisted in complicating 
the analysis of the classical economists, it was not because he 
himself did not think there were laws of trade. Like the Man¬ 
chesterian Liberals, to whose writings and activities he was 
heavily indebted, Wilson apparently believed in the existence 
of laws of business. He frequently referred to the laws of 
value,” or the ” laws of trade,” or the ” laws of credit.” He 
called Adam Smith ” an unbusiness-like professor, who estab¬ 
lished the science of business.” No work of legislation could 
affect these laws; no Sherman Act regulating the relative value 
of gold and silver could check the mechanics of supply and 
demand.^^ 

Naturally, no one who did not know these laws could be 
trusted with leadership. The panacea of free silver had been 
seized upon by those who were ignorant of ” the real functions 
of money, the real laws of its value, the real standards of its 
serviceability, its real relations to trade and to industry.” Wil¬ 
son thought it significant that bimetallism had been espoused 
not by business men and merchants but by farmers, remote from 
the centers of trade, lacking experience in the markets of the 
world which would have taught them ” what the real laws of 
credit, of value, and of exchange must always be, whether 
legislators would have them so or not.”*® Though Francis 

** ” The Study of Politics (1887), An Old Master, pp. 52-53. See also ” An 
Old Master” (1888), ibid,, pp. 3-28. 

^^Ibid., p. 17. At Hopkins in 1898, Wilson said: ” For whatever we say of 
other motives, we must never forget that in the main the ordinary conduct of 
men is determined by economic motives.” Baltimore News, Feb. 29, 1896, p. 7. 

” An Old Master,” An Old Master, p. 25. 

Wilson, History, V, 208. 

*^Ibid., p. 145. 

Ibid., p. 204. See also ibid., p. 224. 
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Walker had accepted bimetallism, Wilson inveighed against 
William Jennings Bryan's ** unsound economics,” and voted 
against that ” unknown, untested ” orator who by ** a mere 
stroke of telling declamation ” had made himself candidate for 
the highest office in the nation.®® Because few men who did 
not actually handle the trade of the world saw the inexorable 
laws of value as they existed in fact,” Wilson believed the 
nation would be safer with ** an experienced banker ” heading 
the United States Treasury than with ” an experienced poli¬ 
tician ” in charge of it.®^ 

Wilson's conviction that only those who had themselves en¬ 
gaged in business could really understand it received practical 
demonstration in his sympathy for the commercial classes in 
American society, a sympathy related to his approval of the 
English Manchesterians, John Bright and Richard Cobden. ” A 
commercial population is eminently fitted to supply an alert 
thinking body of citizens such as Democracy needs,” Wilson 
thought. The fact that such a community is prone to all the 
excesses of self-interest only emphasized his demand for 
” national representation and leadership,” and for principles of 
common, rather than of individual, action.®^ 

I believe [he told the Chicago Commercial Club in 1902] that you 
will find that every great man of business has got somewhere, whether 
at the university or by his own birthright, a touch of the idealist in 
him, and that it is this touch of the idealist that makes the man, this 
conception of conduct as a whole, this love of integrity for its own 
sake, this idea of what he owes to the man in the other business, and to 
his rival or comrade in the same business, this feeling of the subtle 
linking of all men together, and behind it all the country itself, the 
country’s welfare, the progress of America, and all the dear ideals which 
we are ready to leave our business for and give our lives to vindicate.®® 

The man who is engaged in commerce is broad and catholic 

He voted for Palmer and Buckner, he said. Wilson to Colonel House, 
Oct. 18, 1911, Baker, III, 298-299; Wilson, History, V, 258-260. See also 
*’The Making of the Nation" (1897), PPWW, I, 331-332. 

'^Wilson, History, V, 255; preface to the 15th edition of Congressional 
Government, Aug. 15, 1900, p. viii. 

** From notes on *’ The Structure of the Modern State," MS, III-C-30 (en¬ 
velope 5). 

Commercial Club of Chicago, Hhe Relation of University Education to 
Commerce (Chicago, 1902), p. 30. 
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in his outlook. Because it is the business of traders to know the 
world and to keep their hand on the pulse of affairs, theirs is 
the most " statesmanslike occupation.” One 

of the feelings that a merchant has . . . more distinctly than any other 
citizen, except the man who is at the right hand of the merchant, viz., 
the banker, is the necessity for a universal, sympathetic association so 
that there will be no miscarriage when it comes to a strain, in the shape 
of a misunderstanding between one class and another. I suppose that the 
merchant is more intimately interested, for example, in the questions of 
the relation between labor and capital than most other men, because the 
moment there is a derangement there, the whole machinery of exchange 
feels the influence of it, and the machinery of exchange is so sensitive 
that, when one part feels the influence, that influence is propagated and 
spread to the other parts, so that there must be a universal cordiality 
and intimacy of mutual understanding in order that the way of trade 
may be free and unobstructed. 

It was this interest in order that impelled the "commercial 
classes of this country ” to lead in the movement for the estab¬ 
lishment of the Constitution, Wilson said. In such men lay the 
hope for the unification of the world.'* They knew, best of all, 
that the world had become a single trading community from 
which no commercial or manufacturing nation could stand 
aloof." 

Whether Wilson drew his distaste for the tariff from his 
education among the Manchesterians and the Smithians or from 
his Southern, environment (whence he drew his Democracy and 
his flair for politics), the fact remains that he staunchly op¬ 
posed protection. Though he may havq accepted the infant 
industry argument, in principle, he insisted that American in¬ 
dustry no longer needed protection and that, where adopted, it 
had become a burdensome tax upon the consumer for the 
benefit of a special class." Taxation, he maintained, had but 
one legitimate purpose: the support of government. Once it 
exceeded the needs of government, it became a subsidy, an aid 
to private business, from which society as a whole derived no 
good; and it thereby made unequal the conditions of competi- 

pp. 9-10. 

"Wilson, History, V, 255-256, 262; ”Democracy and Efficiency’* (1901), 
PPWW, I, 406. 

Daniels Memorandum, MS, RSB-B-Daoiels. 
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tion.®^ A nation in which private enterprises had become the 
beneficiaries of protection was repulsive to one who thought 
of government as the neutral arm of an organic state. If 

government let not alone the industrial pursuits of its citizens, [Wilson 
warned} but insist upon hampering them with restrictions, visiting and 
superintending them through vexatious hosts of prying officials; if 
government tax, not to support and further its own enterprises, but to 
feed the enterprises of private persons; if government, in a word, be not 
careful to keep within its own sphere and square its policy by rules of 
national welfare, sectional lines must and will be known . . . and 
faction must tear and discussion distract a country which Providence 
would bless but which man can curse.®* 

Wilson objected also to the activities of the labor xmions. 
One student of American historiography has called his dis¬ 
cussion of labor *' very conservative.” “ Certainly his brief treat¬ 
ment of the strikes of 1877 and of the much more violent strikes 
at Pullman in 1894 indicate a lack of sympathy for labor.®" He 
could not condone strike leaders, though he saw in business 
consolidation the cause of labor combinations. Apparently he 
looked to the individual business man as the chief means of 
solving labor difficulties: to the man whose conscience is the 
only arbitrator between master and workman.®^ Wilson like¬ 
wise betrayed his dissatisfaction with the reformers of his day: 
with the free-silver men who sought to tamper with the laws 
of trade and with the agitators for such business regulation as 
that involved in the Interstate Commerce Act, who he believed 
were leading the way to socialism.®* One student of Wilson’s 

See Wilson, "Taxation and Appropriation," in The National Revenues', A 
Collection of Tapers hy American EconomistSy ed. Albert Shaw (Chicago 1888), 
pp. 106-111. If protection is ever desirable, Wilson wrote, it ought to be yearly 
declared so; and money derived should be specifically earmarked, lest Congress, 
finding surplus revenue in government coffers, become spendthrift. Taxation and 
appropriation must go hand in hand. 

Drafts, probably for Congressional Government, MS, III-B-17 (B). 

“•Michael Kraus, A History of American History (New York, 1937), p. 
460. See also Sears, " Woodrow Wilson," Jernegan Essays in American Historio- 
graphy, pp. 102-121; Marjorie L. Daniel, “Woodrow Wilson—Historian," 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review (1934), XXI, 361-374. 

History, V, l4l, 240. 

Wilson to Dabney, Dec. 18, 1887, MS, RSB-A-Dabney. 

•• See, for instance, History, V, 126-128, on the “ crude and ignorant minds " 
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thought believed he did not appreciate the maladjustments that 
underlay the Populist Movement or the social unrest o£ 1893-94. 
Wilson, wrote Harley Notter, had " the thought of an enlight¬ 
ened conservative who feared impetuous change, who recog¬ 
nized the strength of historical factors, and who had not yet 
begim to grapple with the imdesirable economic conditions 
which were stirring up protest.” 

The interest of the community will be better advanced, 
Wilson said, if each man honestly follows his self-interest.** 
And yet Wilson told his classes in politics that no man has an 
absolute right over the disposition of his property. It must not 
be used in any way which might be a public nuisance or danger¬ 
ous to the community. " Even if his business is legitimate, if it 
is detrimental to public welfare or health it must be stopped.” 
Like John Stuart Mill, he was concerned with the morality of 
transferring wealth to children who had done nothing to earn 
it and who might live a life of leisure and waste.®* More im¬ 
portant than the right of inheritance, was the right to oppor¬ 
tunity. An essential of the national character was the guarantee 
of opportunity to individuals and the consequent unification of 
classes. This could be accomplished " by keeping economic 
channels open upon equitable conditions to all.” *® Individual 
self-interest, he said, " is not itself of course a principle of co¬ 
hesion at all, but rather a principle of disintegration.” But 
while it was established that if a man is to work he must be 
free to work for himself, it was also proved that cooperation 
and the regulation of competition might be necessary to guaran¬ 
tee individualism.*^ 

It is apparent that the two main ingredients in Wilson’s 
thought during his academic years were a firm faith in historical 

of the members of the Farmers’ Alliance; pp. 142-149, on the currency 
heresies. See also Division and Reunion^ pp. 291-292. On the growth of 
monopoly and unionism, see History^ V, 124-128, 164-166, 186-190, 204, 254, 
266-268; Division and Reunion, pp. 294-296. 

Origins of the Foreign Policy of Woodrow Wilson, pp. 62-63. 

Patriotism ” (1902) from Worcester Daily Telegram, Jan. 30, 1902, in 
III-A-1. 

®®Copy of notes taken by Andrew C. Imbrie of lectures on jurisprudence 
given by Wilson in 1893-94, MS, Acces.-Bragdon. 

•® Lecture notes for course on politics, dated May 7, 1898, MS, III-032. 

Notes for ” Structure of the Modern Democratic State,” MS, III-C-30 
(envelope 5). 
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conservatism and a belief in the social harmonies of individual¬ 
ism and competition—the one drawn from Burke, the philoso¬ 
pher of political conservatism, and the other from Adam Smith, 
the systematizer of economic liberalism.®® Yet it is equally 
clear that Wilson^s thought constituted no self-consistent and 
rigid pattern: in detail and in particular cases, he was frequently 
unembarrassedly inconsistent. 

The logical consequences of Wilson’s historical conservatism 
and of his faith in individualism and free competition were 
avoided, or at least tempered, by several factors. One of the 
most important of these was the equalitarian tradition of Ame¬ 
rican democracy. It would have been difficult not to absorb 
such ideas from the booming America in which he lived, or 
from a Frederick Jackson Turner who clothed them in romantic 
and nationalistic garb. They were undoubtedly related to the 
traditional American distaste and distrust for the rich man, a 
tradition paradoxically accompanied by the desire of every man 
to become rich if he could; and to Wilson’s ministerial back¬ 
ground: the moral fervor of his Calvinist insistence upon the 
individual conscience, his emphasis on service, and his contempt 
for money-grubbing. The implications of Wilson’s historical 
conservatism and his faith in competition were also affected by 
the fact that he thought in political terms. He was concerned 
with political problems, with questions of what things could, 
under particular circumstances, be done. Hence the necessity 
for compromise, or, as Wilson would have put it, of expediency. 
Those implications were further modified by the conception of 
a positive state: a conception built in part on the German-in¬ 
fluenced Historical Seminar at Johns Hopkins and the German 
historians, legists, and political writers whose works were 
absorbed into Wilson’s own The State. 

Wilson’s adherence to the principle of competition was 
tempered by the facts of the time in which he lived. They had 
been vigorously thrown up to him in his Johns Hopkins days. 
In 1885 he had believed that the United States Senate ade¬ 
quately represented the interests of the entire nation. By 1900 

On Burke and Smith as *' complementary contemporaries,’* see William 
Clyde Dunn, " Adam Smith and Edmund Burke: Complementary Contempora¬ 
ries,” The Southern Economic Journal (1941), VII, 330-346; Palgrave’s Cyclo¬ 
pedia of Political Economy, I, 194-195: Laski. on. 226-230. 
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he considered it doubtful that '* I could say quite so confidently 
now . . . that the Senate . . . faithfully represents the several 
elements of the nation’s make-up. . . . Certainly vested in¬ 
terests have now got a much more formidable hold upon the 
Senate than they seemed to have sixteen years ago.” ** In the 
intervening time he had become increasingly aware of the im¬ 
pact of industrialism and of the results of the disappearance of 
the frontier; he had seen " commercial heats and political dis¬ 
tempers in our body politic which warn of an early necessity for 
carefully prescribed physic. Under such circumstances some 
measure of legislative reform is clearly indispensable.” 

The railroads typified for Wilson the problems of corporate 
power. '' The trade of the country was largely in their hands. 
They could discriminate as they pleased in both their passenger 
and their freight rates between individuals, and even between 
regions. They could make or ruin particular regions or persons 
or companies as their interest suggested.” Such concentrations 
of capital forced labor to consolidate in its own interests. To 
maintain the equality for individual development against this 
" portentous concentration of capital in the hands of corpora¬ 
tions and of small groups of capitalists,” Congress was impelled 
to occupy itself with economic questions: it became imperative 
to solve them " in the common interests.” 

Wilson was not satisfied with the methods adopted to protect 
society. Socialists, he feared, offered a solution which implied 
"the virtual control of all industry and of all the means of 
transportation by the government itself,” and which would only 
complete the demoralization of society. Populists repudiated 
socialism but espoused a program that " smacked of the ex- 
tremest purposes of experiment in the field of legislation.” 
Like Fawcett long before and like Clark, whose Philosophy of 
Wealth he admired so much, Wilson saw no good in the 
growing consolidation of capital and labor. Not by regulation, 
however, or by bargaining would peace and prosperity come; 
but by sinking class differences in action aimed at the general 
welfare. 

**See Congressionat Government, pp. 225, 225-226; Preface to 1900, 15th 
edition (print of 1913). 

’“"Government Under the Constitution" (1896), An Old Matter, pp. 180- 


181. 
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Like the urban middle class generally, Wilson was becoming 
aware, as farmers had long been aware, that the “ public ” (so 
important in his thought) was being pressed between corporate 
power from above and the laboring classes from below. He was 
faced by the dilemma of controlling business or seeing economic 
equality disappear. " It would not do,” Wilson insisted, " to 
check the processes which were adding so enormously to the 
economy and efficiency of the nation’s productive work and 
promising to give her now at last that first place in wealth and 
power in the world which every son who loved her had pre¬ 
dicted she should some day have; and yet it would not do to 
leave the economic liberty of the individual or the freedom and 
self-respect of the workingman unprotected.” Wilson’s twin 
principles were necessarily compromised in his effort to absorb 
the impact of industrialism without falling into what he con¬ 
sidered the traps of social experimentation. 

In this sense, Wilson bears comparison with John Stuart 
Mill, whose ideas on liberty, government, and education were 
so much like his own and from whom he derived so much. In 
an age '* which could afford the luxury of eclecticism and com¬ 
promise,” a student of economic thought has written. Mill ” was 
able to make eclecticism in theory, and compromise in politics 
into something like a generally accepted system.” Though he 
reflected the times in which competitive capitalism had reached 
its zenith in England, he reflected also the impact of new prob¬ 
lems clamoring for attention. " In particular, his work can only 
be understood against the background of the increasing chal¬ 
lenge of socialism.” Mill’s passion for laissez faire, and his 
admission of frequent exceptions to it, Erich Roll has suggested, 
" show his search for—and inability to reach—a theory which 
would enable him to keep the laissez-jaire principle and make 
just those exceptions which he himself regarded as desirable. 
For Mill had an emotional sympathy with the incipient working- 
class movement which made him anxious to make concessions.” 
Yet fundamentally he remained true to the system of private 
capitalism, with a society of free competition as his ideal.^* In 

” Ibid., pp. 267-268. . 

’‘Erich Roll, A History of Economic Thought (New York, 1939), pp. 332- 
353, 356-359. 
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Wilson the same conflict is apparent. It is, in fact, in terms of 
this conflict that his inconsistencies and compromises become 
meaningful. 

One student of American society has drawn a distinction 
between historic " American liberalism ” and " economic liberal¬ 
ism.” Though the two have much in common and have his¬ 
torically served to increase each other’s prestige, the former is 
essentially equalitarian and social while the latter, conceiving 
of liberty in negative terms, emphasizes self-interest and ir¬ 
responsibility. Economic liberalism arose as a body of doctrine 
deduced from economic and psychological assumptions favor¬ 
able to a particular group of interests, and came, in time, to 
offer a theoretical justification for economic inequality. Historic 
American liberalism arose as a mass reaction to the problems 
of life first on the frontier and later in the cities, and embodied 
*' an emotional attachment to equality, both economic and 
political.” The propositions of the " economic ” interpretation 
of individualism "bar action to abate economic inequality or 
ameliorate the evils that flow from it,” while those of the 
American tradition " impel action to establish conditions under 
which individuals can behave and feel as if they are equals.” 

Although it is theoretically possible to draw such a distinc¬ 
tion, it is obvious that the two " liberalisms ” had enough in 
common to permit them to become confused and frequently 
indistinguishable in American thought. The confusion and con¬ 
flict between these two sets of doctrine may be seen in Wilson’s 
thought, too. During his academic years, the competitive rigors 
of economic individualism were frequently attentuated by Wil¬ 
son’s insistence upon social responsibility and equality of oppor¬ 
tunity. If the two were in conflict, it was because the impact of 
social conditions made laissez faire seem sometimes inconsistent 
with equality. In the years that followed, sometimes one tradi¬ 
tion, the entrepreneurial, and sometimes the other, the equali¬ 
tarian, seemed to predominate in Wilson’s thought. At all times 
both were present, and Wilson himself would have made no 
distinction between the two. 

” Ralph Turner, " The Cultural Setting of American Agricultural Problems," 
Yearbook of Agriculture 1940 (Washington, 1940), pp. 1010-1014. 



Chapter III 


THE NEW MORALITY 

A man “ comes to himself after experiences of which he 
alone may be aware,*’ Wilson said, ** when he has cleared his 
eyes to see the world as it is, and his own true place and func¬ 
tion in it.” ^ Wilson seemed to have reached that stage in 1902. 
Just as he was appointed president of Princeton University, he 
completed his synthesis of American history and published his 
History of the American People. No more historical or literary 
essays, no more ” mere literature,” were to come from his pen. 
Hereafter education and, above all, public affairs were to 
dominate his thought as it was expressed in articles and public 
addresses; and before long they were to make Wilson a nation¬ 
ally known publicist. These years, he thought, were to be his 
most productive, the years in which he would put to work the 
thoughts precipitated in a life of study. 

I was forty-five three weeks ago [he wrote to Frederick Jackson Turner 
early in 1902J, and between forty-five and fifty-five, I take it, is when 
a man ought to do the work into which he expects to put most of him¬ 
self. I love history and think there are few things so directly rewarding 
and worth while for their own sake as to scan the history of one’s own 
country with a careful eye and write of it with all the absorbing desire 
to get its cream and spirit out. But, after all, I was born a politician, and 
must be at the task for which, by means of my historical writing, I have 
all these years been in training. If I finish at fifty-five, shall I not have 
fifteen richly contemplative years left, if the Lord be good to me! But, 
then, the Lord may prefer to be good to the world. ^ 

A ” man with a style ” and with the ability to impress upon 
others the sincerity of his moral indignation could hardly have 
chosen a better time in which to step from the academic wings 
into the public limelight. The spawn of the boom years of the 
nineteenth century were reaching maturity, and to many Ameri¬ 
cans they seemed monsters whose appeasement meant economic 
strangulation, social humiliation, and moral debasement. 

‘’’When a Man Comes to Himself,” Century (1901), LXII, 268. 

“Wilson to Turner, Jan. 21, 1902, MS, RSB-A-Turner. 
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America’s first imperial decade corresponded to a decade of 
rising social tension at home. High capitalism, urbani 2 ation, 
and boss politics in a country still new and growing too rapidly 
to worry about waste in materials or in men, all conspired, in 
good and sufficient time, to arouse public indignation to a 
'■ crusade for social justice.” A day of reckoning and judgment 
seemed in the offing. 

Revolt, begun long ago on the farms of the West and the 
South, now began to disaffect other portions of the nation. 
For over twenty-five years the economic pressures of capitalism 
had brought forth cries from the agrarian population of the 
West. But their efforts to secure relief had been generally frus¬ 
trated, and the farmers’ movement had to wait until other and 
stronger groups had been sufficiently alienated by Big Business 
to permit a combination of forces. At the turn of the century 
the small business man also began to feel the destructive com¬ 
petition of the great consolidations of business. The years from 
1897 to 1904 constituted the great era for consolidations of 
consolidations, an era that saw also an increased flow of labor 
into trade unions as workers sought desperately but vainly to 
make their wages keep pace with rising prices. As contrasts and 
strains in the American economy became increasingly evident, a 
mass movement of indignation swept the nation, manifesting 
itself in such various ways as the popularization of the journal¬ 
ism of exposure, the growth of sociology as an independent 
subject of study, the movement against boss government, and 
the extension of government protection to cover groups hitherto 
unsupported by those in high places. 

No matter what the particular interests of the men who par¬ 
ticipated in these various manifestations of protest, no matter 
what the cures they offered for the ills of society, they had at 
least three things in common. They all seemed certain that 
economics was somehow connected with politics and that greed, 
or wealth, or economic interest was frequently a governing 
factor in many aspects of human activity. An economic inter¬ 
pretation of society, the implications of which were never fully 
realized, therefore became the chief weapon of the progressive 
army. In the second place, beneath their thinking frequently 
lay black and white ethical presuppositions. As one student of 
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American thought has put it, " the pragmatism and the science 
worship of the Progressive Faith were veneers laid on ethical 
beliefs which in American history were as old as Puritanism.” * 
The reformer called on religion and morality and ethics, as 
well as did such business men as George F. Baer, who believed 
they were " the Christian men to whom God in His infinite 
wisdom, has given control of the property interests of the 
country.” 

Finally, few of these men were " radicals,” few were social¬ 
ists. They sought no basic redistribution of the economic power 
of the nation; indeed, their purpose was to prevent a redistribu¬ 
tion. They were essentially representatives of the embattled 
farmer and small-business classes seeking to avoid the twin 
dangers of economic strangulation from above and of revolu¬ 
tion from below. In his ineffable Irish and with his usual 
pointed trenchancy, Mr. Dooley expressed the confusion of the 
times; the fear of the plutocracy combined with solicitude for 
the conditions that made it possible. " Th’ thrusts,” he said, 
'* are heejous monsthers built up be th’ enlightened intherprize 
iv th’ men that have done so much to advance progress in our 
beloved country. On wan hand I wud stamp thim unher fut; 
on th’ other hand, not so fast.” 

Nowhere was this dualism, as John Chamberlain has called 
it, clearer than in the speeches of trust-busting Theodore Roose¬ 
velt, who in the same motion could make bows to both right 
and left in order to assure the support of both. ” Yes, I guess 
not speeches,” Grover Cleveland called his addresses.* His 
'* cannonading,” Robert La Follette bitterly recalled, " filled 
the air with noise and smoke, which confused and obscured the 
line of action, but, when the battle cloud drifted by and quiet 
was restored, it was always a matter of surprise that so little 
had really been accomplished.” ® Political expediency alone 
does not explain Roosevelt’s double-edged tongue. '* Funda- 

* Ralph H. Gabriel, The Course of American Democratic Thought (New York, 
1940), p. 338. 

* Cleveland to E. C. Benedict, June 1, 1907, Letters of Grover Clevelandy 
ed. Allan Nevins (Boston, 1933), p. 616. 

* Robert M. La Follette, La Pollette^s Autobiography, A Personal Narrative of 
Political Experience (Madison, 1911), p. 479. 
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mentally conservative and in sympathy with the aspirations of 
the nation’s industrialists,” as his biographer Henry Pringle has 
put it, he nevertheless had his ear sufl&dently close to the 
ground to hear the nunblings of protest. 

The Old Guard, representing the industrialists and the financiers, and 
Roosevelt desired the same end—^the preservation of the status quo. 
Their paths diverged because the Old Guard had no apprehensions and 
no fears; in smug complacency it was satisfied merely to let things 
drift. The President, so often torn by anxiety for the future, was led 
to radicalism by his desire to perpetuate the existing order.® 

His program, Roosevelt believed, was all that stood between the 
business community and socialism. One group in Big Business 
had indeed decided that, in the long run, Roosevelt was acting 
" conservatively in property’s interest.” Such " intelligent con¬ 
servatives ” as Elihu Root sought to make Roosevelt palatable 
to chambers of commerce by asking the question, Is the 
alternative of socialism better.? ” ’’ 

Wilson’s reply was an emphatic " No,” but it was a " no ” 
which did not imply agreement with the Roosevelt program. 
On the contrary, in this environment of unrest and of dissatis¬ 
faction with the private business man, Wilson seemed to repre¬ 
sent the tradition of entrepreneurial liberalism. Now far more 
than in his professorial years or in the Presidential years that 
were to follow, he insisted upon the social utility of private 
initiative and upon the necessity of individualism. At the same 
time he increasingly emphasized the importance of business 
statesmanship and of moral duty as the means of avoiding 
maladjustments and social unrest in the economic structure. 

That the political basis of Wilson’s thought was still essen¬ 
tially the same as it had been in his teaching years was demon¬ 
strated in a course of lectures he delivered at Columbia Uni¬ 
versity in 1908 and published shortly after as Constitutional 
Government in the United States? Here again, as emphatic as 
ever, was Wilson’s statement of the Anglo-American constitu- 

• Henry F. Pringle, Theodore Roosevelt, A Biography (New York, 1931), pp. 
367-368. 

' See Josephson, The President Makers, pp. 158-159. 

• New York, 1908. 
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tional tradition: his belief that political liberty is the right of the 
governed to adjust government to their own needs and interests; 
his conviction that constitutional history is " concerned with 
definition, with method, with machinery, as if principles were 
taken for granted and no one doubted that men should be free, 
their interests righteously adjusted to the powers of government, 
securely safeguarded against governments* possible encroach¬ 
ments.** He was as certain as ever in championing Burke’s 
principle of expediency. He was as certain as ever that social¬ 
ism provided no remedy [for society*s ills] but only a worse 
danger, a danger of the very sort we seek to escape, a danger of 
centralized and corruptible control.** ® 

If Wilson*s political ideas remained relatively unchanged, 
his conception of what was good for the American economy 
had changed. Glancing back over the life of the nation, Wilson 
noted the processes that were transforming 3,026,789 square 
miles of territory and tens of millions of people into a single 
nation with common consciousness, common interests, common 
standards of conduct. 

The ^copper threads of the telegraph run unbroken to every nook and 
corner of the great continent, like the nerves of a single body, trans¬ 
mitting thought and purpose with instant precision. Railways lie in 
every valley and stretch across every plain. Cheap newspapers make the 
news of every country-side the news of the nation. Industrial organiza¬ 
tion knows nothing of state lines, and commerce sweeps from state to 
state in currents which can hardly be traced for number and intricacy. 
Ideas, motives, standards of conduct, subtle items of interest, airs from 
out every region travel with the news, with the passenger on the ex¬ 
press train, with the merchant's goods and the farmer's grain. Invisible 
shuttles of suggestion weave the thoughts and purposes of separate com¬ 
munities together, and a nation which will some day know itself a single 
community is a making in the warp and the woof of the fabric. The 
extraordinary way in which the powers of the federal government have 
been suffered to grow in recent years is evidence enough to the process.^® 

One of the chief characteristics of this new America, a char¬ 
acteristic indicative at once of its growth and of its increasing 


• “ spirit of Jefferson ’’ (1906), MS, III-A-3. See also " The Ministry and the 
Individual” (1909), PPWWy II, 184. 

Constitutional Government^ pp. 46-47. 

5 
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debasement, was the trust, the great corporation which sought 
to monopolize for itself the industry and prosperity of the 
nation. America was thus no longer " a scene of individual 
enterprise, of small bodies of capital embarked upon a thousand 
undertakings,—a scene of individual opportunity and individual 
achievement,” Wilson lamented. Today " those who control the 
great masses of capital swept together ” during the past several 
decades " have combined together and put at the head of every 
great industry a dominating corporation, or group of corpora¬ 
tions, with an organization and resources which are irresistible 
by any individual competitor,” at least by any competitor un¬ 
supported by a similar combination.^^ 

Some of these great combinations had come into existence as 
the result of legitimate business activity. To the extent that this 
was the case, they constituted a new stage in the economic 
development of the nation. Big business was more efficient than 
little; it produced more goods more cheaply. " It is very con¬ 
venient to have these great combinations of capital and in¬ 
dustry,” Wilson said; and ” I am willing to admit that it is 
necessary to have them if modern society is to be conducted 
with success, if the modern material supports are to be main¬ 
tained.” But many of these trusts, Wilson believed, had been 
artificially created through the alliance of business with govern¬ 
ment (by the tariff, in short) and through unfair methods of 
competition. These hot-house products had grown out of all 
proportion to their efficiency and usefulness to society. They 
enjoyed monopoly position in their particular fields, and by 
means of their great material resources were able so to stifle 
competition that individual initiative was fast disappearing and 
prices were being artificially raised.^® 

The tariff especially became a target of Wilson’s verbal and 
literary broadsides, for it symbolized the alliance of government 
with special interests in society. Based once and ideally upon 
the all-round development of the nation, the tariff now rested, 

„ .. Make-Believe ” (1909), PPlTir, II, 134-133. See unpublished 

article entitled " Education and Democracy,” in Wilson to H. O. Murfee, May 
4, 1907, MS, RSB-A-Murfee. 

‘•"The State and| the Citizen's Relation to It" (1909), MS, III-A-5. 

"See "The Tariff Make-Believe," PPJP'IT, II, 120-146. 
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Wilson wrote, on the principle '* that profits must be assured to 
those who cannot stand competition after development, after 
the accumulation of capital in the country, the perfecting of 
skill and the full attainment of economic and industrial inde¬ 
pendence amidst the trading and manufacturing nations of the 
world.” Holding before him, as he wrote, the horrible example 
of the Payne-Aldrich bill—a revised tariff which he castigated as 
*' miscellaneously wrong in detail and radically wrong in prin¬ 
ciple ”—^Wilson felt that the tariff had now become a guarantee 
of profits against the rigors of competition.^* 

Big business, Wilson wrote, sought protection not only 
against foreign competition. Its purpose at home was to use 
competition to kill rather than to stimulate. Its methods fre¬ 
quently did not differ from those of the individual enterpriser, 
but power made its efforts more dangerous. 

One of the clearest cases of monopoly, he told a group of 
bankers, was the monopoly of money and credit—the " money 
trust,” as it was soon to be known. A " combination of banks 
in the city of New York,” he told them, " now practically 
exercises all the powers of a central bank except the power of 
issue, and exercises that power without any of the public re¬ 
sponsibility which a central bank organized by Federal statute 
would necessarily have imposed upon it.” This irresponsible 
monopoly of credit was one of the most vicious aspects of the 
American economy, Wilson thought. It helped stifle free com¬ 
petition by closing the channels of credit to new and small 
enterprisers.*® By means of secret manipulation and by such 
immoral, if legal, practices as overcapitalization *' our so-called 
' financiers ’ get control of a voting majority of the stock of 
great railroad or manufacturing companies, in order to effect 
vast combinations of interests or properties.” ** People are not 
opposed to legitimate enterprise, he said in 1908; they are 
jealous only of speculative wealth, 

piled up ... by shrewd wits playing on the credulity of others, taking 
pp. 130-131. 

” " Bankers and Statesmanship " (1910), ibid., p. 229. 

**See, for instance, "The Banker and the Nation" (1908), ibid., pp. 54-63. 

Address at Jamestown Exposition, July 4, 1908, in Baker, IV, 354. 
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advantage of the weakness of others, trading in the necessities of others. 
This is “ predatory wealth ” and is found in stock markets, not in the 
administrative offices of great corporations where real business is con¬ 
ducted, real commodities made or exchanged.^® 

Not on the manipulators and organizers, not on the workers, 
rests the onus for the money-madness of the modern world, 
Wilson claimed, but on those who deal with enterprise on 
paper.*® 

This attack on and distrust of bankers and speculators was 
symptomatic of those who, like Wilson, found in commerce 
and industry, the real sources of a nation’s wealth. Generations 
before, John Adams betrayed the same distrust; his Puritan con¬ 
science would not admit into the ranks of the elect those whose 
wealth derived from money-changing or from mortgages. In 
Wilson’s own time, Mr. Dooley heard the racket raised against 
the bankers. It was " not th’ first gun iv a rivolution,” he said, 
" It’s on’y th’ people iv th’ United States batin’ a carpet. What 
were those shots? That’s th’ housekeeper killin’ a couple iv 
cockroaches with a Hotchkiss gun. Who is that yellin’ ? 'That’s 
our oT frind High Finance bein’ compelled to take his annual 
bath.” 

Monopoly—industrial, commercial, or financial, with all its 
corollaries of declining small-scale enterprise, rising cost of 

^®’'Law or Personal Power” (1908), PPWW, II, 30. 

^•Transcript of shorthand address on Calhoun, March 13, 1907, MS, III-A-3. 
Notes for address on Government and Business, Pittsburgh, April 3, 1908, MS, 
III-A-4. 

Wilson's position was expressed by the humble Thatcher in John Dos Passos* 
Manhattan Transfer: 

” ’ Hell, man, you don't want to be in this damned office all your life, do 
you? Think of your little girl.' 

” * I am, that's the trouble.* 

” ' But Ed, Gibbon and Swandjke have started buying already at three cents. 
. . . The market’ll go crazy on it ....' 

** ‘ Unless the fellers doin' the dirty work change their minds. I know that stuff 
through and through. Viler. . , . Sounds like a top-notch proposition. . . . 
But I’ve examined the books of too many bankrupts.' 

” Viler got to his feet and threw his cigar into the cuspidor. * Well do as you 
like, damn it all . . . working twelve hours a day . . .' 

** * I believe in workin' my way up, that's all.' *' 

Quoted in Franklin Charles Palm, The Middle Classes Then and Now (New 
York, 1936), pp. 397-398. 
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living, and the disappearance of competition—^was the chief 
economic characteristic of modern American society. But it was 
on the human aspects of the change that Wilson kept his atten¬ 
tion focused, and it was for the disappearance of the individual 
and the impersonalization of business that he belabored the 
American economy most vigorously. As the scale of industry 
has grown, Wilson maintained, the individual has been blotted 
out and with him personal morality. In the modern world, he 
repeated again and again, all men are lost in the mass: doctors 
become specialists in hospitals; lawyers, in law firms; and busi¬ 
ness men, mere cogs in the wheels of great companies. Morals 
have become composite morals. ** The opportunities for evil are 
now greater than they were because evil is fathered by bold 
combination and not individuality, just as good and very indis¬ 
pensable good is fathered by combination and not individu¬ 
ally.** 

Another result has been to lay bare ** sharp class contrasts 
and divisions ** in society: 

not class distinctions in the old world or the old-time sense, but sharp 
distinctions of power and opportunity quite as significant. For the 
first time in the history of America there is a feeling that issue is now 
joined, or about to be joined, between the power of accumulated capital 
and the privileges and opportunities of the masses of the people. The 
power of accumulated capital is now, as at all other times and in all 
other circumstances, in the hands of a comparatively small number of 
persons, but there is a very wide-spread impression that those persons 
have been able in recent years as never before to control the national 
development in their own interest. The contest is sometimes said to be 
between capital and labor, but that is too narrow and too special a con¬ 
ception of it. It is, rather, between capital in all its larger accumula¬ 
tions and all other less concentrated, more dispersed, smaller, and more 
individual economic forces; and every new policy proposed has as its 
immediate or ultimate object the restraint of the power of accumulated 
capital for the protection and benefit of those who cannot command 
its use.2i 

Individuals have come to wield the power of thousands without 
personal responsibility. That these men were not chosen on an 

Politics (1857-1907)** (1907), PPWW^ II, 19; Baccalaureate address, 
June 7, 1908, MS, III-A-4; "Bankers and Statesmanship," PPWW, II, 227. 

“ " The Banker and the Nation," PPWW, II, 55. 
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hereditary principle, insisted Wilson, was no justification for 
this absolutism: ** that a peasant may become a king does not 
render the kingdom democratic.” 

The laborer was now faced not by an individual employer 
but by a huge organization representing an aggregate of people, 
and he was hopelessly overwhelmed in his relationship to it. 
Frequently forced into combination by the necessity of bargain¬ 
ing with powerful employer-combinations, workers were, during 
these first imperial years, flocking into the robust young unions 
within the American Federation of Labor and into the still more 
vigorous I. W. W. and Western Federation of Labor, which 
blended their class consciousness with the activist tradition of 
the American frontier. These unions, Wilson now believed, 
placed a premium on laziness and lack of initiative; by holding 
down standards and limiting hours of labor, they provided ** un¬ 
profitable servants.” Duty requires, spoke the Calvinist, that 
the individual do his best in whatever he undertakes. Yet, ” the 
usual standard of the employee ... in our day ” is ” to give 
as little as he may for his wages.” 

Labor is standardized by the trades union, and this is the standard to 
which it is made to conform. No one is suffered to do more than 
the average workman can do; in some trades and handicrafts no one is 
suffered to do more than the least skillful of his fellows can do within 
the hours allotted to a day's labor, and no one may work out of hours 
at all or volunteer anything beyond the minimum. I need not point out 
how economically disastrous such a regulation of labor is. It is so un¬ 
profitable to the employer that in some trades it will presently not be 
worth his while to attempt anything at all. He had better stop altogether 
than operate at an inevitable and invariable loss. The labor of America 
is rapidly becoming unprofitable under its present regulation by those 
who have determined to reduce it to a minimum. Our economic su¬ 
premacy may be lost because the country grows more and more full of 
unprofitable servants.^® 

Wilson wrote of himself that he was ” a fierce partizan of 
the Open Shop and of everything that makes for individual 


•• " The Lawyer and the Community,** Report of the American Bar Associa¬ 
tion for 1910, XXXV, 428-430. 

••Baccalaureate address, June 13, 1909, Trenton True American, June 14, 
1909. Wilson expressed the same sentiments in an address on " Civic Problems ** 
in St. Louis in 1909. 
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liberty.” “ Labor leaders and labor unionists, he said, consti¬ 
tuted a class representing only a minority of the workers of 
the nation, a class which was " as formidable an enemy to 
equality and freedom of opportunity ” as the " so-called capital¬ 
istic class.” 

For Wilson, as for the progressives of his time, America had 
witnessed the growth of a double-headed monster: on the one 
hand, a small privileged class; and on the other, bodies of men 
threatening strikes, insisting on wage increases, and thereby 
forcing up prices. Wilson was associated, in his analysis of the 
American economy at least, with that "middle class,” the 
farmer and the shopkeeper, the white-collar worker and the 
small business man, who at this very moment were seeking to 
turn their political power to account against the same " pre¬ 
datory ” interests against which Wilson inveighed. This asso¬ 
ciation, and especially the fear of labor, returned to haunt 
Wilson during his gubernatorial campaign, when the New 
Jersey Federation of Labor refused to support his candidacy. 
His address on unprofitable servants was recalled and reinforced 
by a statement made in 1905, to the effect that " the labor 
unions reward the shiftless and incompetent at the expense of 
the able and industrious.” Such sentiments, said the secretary 
of the Federation, proved that Wilson knew nothing of the 
rigors of labor competition, of the efforts of employees to sell 
their labor as dearly as possible and of employers to buy it as 
cheaply as possible. Such sentiments insulted every decent wage 
earner, he concluded, and the Federation of Labor "has con¬ 
demned the candidacy of Dr. Wilson.” 

Wilson, naturally, leaped to his own defense. He had always 
been a friend of organized labor, he insisted, and had defended 
labor’s right to organize in order " to secure justice from or¬ 
ganized capital.” But he had criticized unions, he admitted, in 
the interests of labor itself: " as a friend and because I thought 
them harmful to the laborers themselves and harmful to the 

**Jan. 12, 1909, in James Kemey, The Political Education of Woodrow 
Wilson (New York, 1926), p. 34. 

From editorial in Charleston News and Courier, Nov. 21, 1907, on speech 
before South Carolina Society, in in-A-3. 

•® The letter may be found in III-A-3. See also Baker, III, 70-72. 
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country. . . . The laboring man cannot benefit himself by in¬ 
juring the industries of the country.” Wilson added that he was 
far more concerned with the possibility of harm from '* the 
great corporations, combinations, and trusts ” than from labor 
organizations; ” and yet I believe the corporations to be neces¬ 
sary instruments'of modern business. They are good things so 
long as they act in the common interests, and very bad things 
when they do not.” ” 

" The common interest,” “ the general welfare ”—these were 
the formulas in terms of which Wilson sought the reform of 
the American economy. In a sense, this was a logical conclusion 
of his political faith that society is an organism whose executive 
agent is government, and of his Calvinist insistence upon 
service. The phraseology, and the analysis of the American 
economy which it sought to describe, differed in no important 
way from the phraseology and analysis applied by contemporary 
muckrakers and progressives of whatever stripe. Yet in practice, 
Wilson’s solution differed so radically from theirs that he found 
it necessary, once he took his plunge into the troubled political 
waters, to declare his distress " that so much credence has been 
given to the statement that I was out of sympathy with the point 
of view of the plain people, that I put conventional property 
rights above human rights, as it were, and held a sort of stiff 
academic view of things.” 

Many kinds of social reformers were present in American 
society during the years in which Wilson was transformed from 
a fairly well-known college professor into a nationally known 
publicist and university president. Some of them emphasized 
the political clean-up and saw America’s salvation in such 
manipulations of the political mechanism as the initiative, 
referendum, and recall, and the extension of the civil service. 
Others sought various degrees of governmental regulation of 
business: from the crusaders who would break all big business, 
through those who would merely outlaw specific acts and prac- 

•^Wilson to Edgar Williamson, Aug. 23, 1910, ibid., pp. 71-72. 

••Transcript of shorthand letter to E. A. Van Valkenburg, editor of Phila¬ 
delphia North American^ about Oct. 3, 1910, in response to warning sent to 
Wilson by Henry E. Alexander that Valkenberg was having doubts about 
Wilson’s stand on many questions, MS, II-C-158. 
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tkes, to those who accepted the new consolidations and wished 
to provide rules for their conduct. Still other reformers placed 
their trust in moral suasion and sought to convince business 
sinners to do better next time. They saw the stresses in the 
American economy as a black-and-white struggle between good 
and bad, and hoped (if they did not believe) that moral preach¬ 
ments (and the threat of revolution) would lead individuals to 
take that broader, more statesmanlike, view of their own 
activities which protected the general as well as the personal 
interest. To the cynic these teachings were summed up in the 
belief that discretion was the better part of valor. To others it 
implied a renewal of faith and a moral regeneration. 

Into this third group fell Woodrow Wilson. Between the 
Scylla of socialism and the Charybdis of plutocratic power, 
Wilson sought to steer a course in what he called " the spirit 
of Jefferson ”: a renewal of faith in the conscience of the in¬ 
dividual, in the morality and social obligation of the business 
man. Wilson apparently saw little that was bad in the new 
type of economic organization: it was, after all, a new stage in 
the economic development of the nation. But he believed that 
it could be used for evil purposes. If it were so used, the 
remedy lay not in economic reorganization but in seeking out 
and punishing the individual who misused his power, for guilt 
was personal. '* I do not believe,” he maintained, that the 
wrongs which inhere in modern economic processes '* are essen¬ 
tial to the processes.” 

I believe that most of our great modern corporations (if I am to judge 
by the men I know who are concerned with them) are honestly conducted. 
But some of them are not; and there are scores of men all over this 
country who could break the game up who are nevertheless consenting 
to take part in it. From the point of view of our present economic 
circumstances, therefore, the thing we should exalt is the individual 
conscience, and not the corporate obligation.^® 

Wilson’s Calvinist insistence upon individual responsibility now 
came to flower. 

Wilson’s position required a rejection of both the leading 
actors on the American political scene, and he became equally 


“ The State and the Citizen’s Relation to It” (Dec. 28, 1909), MS, III-A-5. 
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vigorous in his denunciation of both William Jennings Bryan 
and Theodore Roosevelt. Though he conceded Bryan’s sincerity, 
Wilson insisted that his political views were heretical and sub¬ 
versive. Bryan, Princeton’s president said, was " the most 
charming and lovable of men personally, but foolish and 
dangerous in his theoretical beliefs.” In effect, Wilson be¬ 
came a spokesman for one wing of the Democratic party, and 
insisted that it purge itself of the Bryan adherents. “ Would 
that we could do something, at once, dignified and effective,” he 
wrote (to his later regret), " to knock Mr. Bryan, once for all, 
into a cocked hat.” 

Wilson was even more vigorous in his repudiation of Theo¬ 
dore Roosevelt. Like Bryan, Roosevelt’s solution to the problem 
of corporate abuse lay in finding or breaking up the great busi¬ 
ness consolidations which, by one means or another, were ac¬ 
quiring monopoly power. Against the hosts of "predatory 
wealth,” as his contemporaries put it, he led the trust-busting 
small-business man. To one like Wilson, who saw in the great 
new consolidations greater efficiency and more and better com¬ 
modities, to break them down was to hurt the business of the 
country and therefore the country itself; and to fine them was 
to weaken them by depriving them of the sinews of trade. 

Clearly, the object of existing remedial legislation [he said in 1907] 
is to strike at the corporations themselves. They cannot be imprisoned; 
they can only be dissolved or fined. If they are fined, it is clear that 
the result is that just so much money is taken out of the business of the 
country, that it comes from the pockets not of those who have originated 
the questionable practices complained of, but of the stockholders and 
those who buy what the corporation produces, and that the money goes 
into the public treasury where it is not needed, and where, under our 
singularly belated currency system, it can be of no use to anybody. 
Corporations cannot be moralized. Morals belong to individuals, and a 
law which strikes at corporate action itself will be entirely ineffectual 
unless it reaches the individuals who originate the action and are truly 
responsible for it.** 

If an automobile is driven madly down the street, does society 

“ Interview, Mar. 10, 1908, Baker, II, 277. 

•* Wilson to Adrian H. Joline, April 29, 1907, Baker, III, 23. 

••Interview, Mar. 10, 1908, Baker, II, 277. 
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destroy the automobile, or does it arrest the driver? This figure 
of speech, and the analogy to the " joy-riding corporation,” ran 
with increasing frequency through Wilson’s public papers al¬ 
most until 1912. 

Wilson thus repudiated the “ machine breakers,” as one of 
Jack London’s heroes called the trust busters. He repudiated 
them not only because for him they implied a return to a more 
primitive economy, but more important, the program of trust 
control implied the establishment of administrative commissions 
and the concentration, through them, of more control in the 
hands of the federal government. Wilson was seriously con¬ 
cerned with the tendency to blur the lines between state and 
federal action. In making the power to regulate interstate com¬ 
merce applicable to the production of goods and to regulation 
of the conditions of labor, it was being extended to those 
" intimate matters of morals and of domestic and business rela¬ 
tionship which have always been recognized as the undisputed 
field of state law and was being carried far ” beyond the ut¬ 
most boundaries of reasonable and honest inference.” This 
process was playing directly into the hands of the socialists. If 
the purpose of reform was to save the individual from the 
overlordship of the moneyed few, it was folly to do it by asking 
protection from government or by permitting government to 
take the place of the trust as a benevolent despot. Moreover, 
the creation of commissions introduced a disquieting rather 
than a stabilizing factor, and served thereby to weaken business 
confidence.®* 

**‘'The States and the Federal Government” (1908), PPWW^ II, 37; Con¬ 
stitutional Government^ pp. 169-171. 

** ” We turn more and more with a sense of individual helplessness to the 
government,” Wilson told the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, Nov. 16, 1907, 
” begging that it take care of us because we have forgotten how to take care of 
ourselves, begging that it will regulate our industries, scrutinize our economic 
undertakings, supervise our enterprises and keep the men who conduct them 
within de^nite bounds of law and morality. We no longer know any remedy 
except to put things in the hands of the government. In such courses we are 
turning directly away from all the principles which have distinguished America 
and made her institutions the hope of all men who believe in liberty. Un¬ 
doubtedly in our own time we must look to government to do a great many 
things which were once within the power of the individual and are now much 
beyond it, but it is none the less our duty to see that endeavor is not swallowed 
up in government.” ” Ideals of Public Life,” MS, III-A-3. 
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These discretionary commissions sought, said Wilson, to 
avoid the vagaries of the clumsy and ineffectual Sherman Act by 
placing the power to discriminate between good and bad busi¬ 
ness practices in the hands of presidentially-controlled boards. 
The proper solution would have been legal definitions of those 
practices which were or were not in restraint of trade. "Govern¬ 
ment,” wrote Wilson, "cannot properly or intelligently regulate 
business without fully comprehending it in its details as well as 
in its larger aspects.” It cannot understand business except 
through expert commissions. And it cannot use commissions 
without tending to conduct what it started merely to regulate. 
" We are at present on the high road to government ownership 
of many sorts,” he declared, echoing arch-conservative Senators 
Foraker and Knox, " or to some other method of control which 
will in practice be as complete as actual ownership.” 

His unconditional repudiation of the two chief players on the 
political stage of his time served only to reinforce Wilson’s 
own insistence that the solution lay in rooting out the individual 
in any practice or activity that might be found objectionable. 
The economic system was not to be blamed (and therefore 
handicapped) for growing economic inequalities in society. At 
the source of every evil, at the root of every malpractice, at the 
heart of every shady financial manipulation was an individual, a 
person; and it was within that individual’s personal power to do 
right or wrong. 'The individual, therefore, must be punished; not 
the business. The individual must be sought out of the corporate 
anonymity of a business; the responsibility for every action must 
be fixed, not on the legal personality of the corporation, but upon 
the moral personality of a particular individual. Only in that way 
is reform possible. " One really responsible man in jail,” he said, 
" one real originator of the schemes and transactions which are 
contrary to public interest legally lodged in the penitentiary, 

“"Law or Personal Power" PPW'W. II, 25-26; "Politics (1857-1907)," 
/M., p. 21. 

•® ” We are all advocates of a firm and effective regulation, but those of us 
who are Democrats challenge the prevailing principles of regulation, the prin¬ 
ciples which the Republican party has introduced and carried to such radical 
lengths and which some Democrats, confused by the clamour of the hour, have 
too thoughtlessly and hastily espoused.” ** Law or Personal Power,” PPI^W, 
II, 25. 
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would be worth more than one thousand corporations mulcted 
in fines, if reform is to be genuine and permanent.” 

Wilson’s emphasis on the individual and on moral respon¬ 
sibility, his ” bad-man-in-business ” conception of the American 
economy, was inevitably reflected in his attitude towards finan¬ 
cial crises. Cycles and panics are not. Professor Schumpeter has 
written, " like tonsils, separable things that might be treated 
by themselves, but are, like the beat of the heart, of the essence 
of the organism that displays them.” The analysis of cycles, 
therefore, is the analysis of the very heart of " the economic 
process of the capitalist era.” Wilson’s analysis emphasized 
morality. 

You have but to examine any financial crisis to see that the moral 
elements predominate in it and determine its character. [Crises occur 
because confidence has been lost; sometimes because people were too 
optimistic and speculative}, but more often because the hopefulness of 
the time has been taken advantage of by men who deliberately trade in 
what they know to be of no value, because, amidst a multitude of legiti¬ 
mate undertakings, illegitimate, fraudulent proposals are plausibly com¬ 
mended to those who are for the moment excited by seeing everything 
turn to gold under their touch. This is but another way of saying that 
knowledge and honesty are the ballast of all business and that character 
is the only safeguard against disaster.®® 

Government activity, Wilson believed, might also produce the 
lack of confidence which leads to a panic. Indeed, he diagnosed 
the Panic of 1907 as primarily a state of mind brought on by 
government activity against the railroads and by an abominable 
banking system. Stable conditions and honesty were the essen- 

This, he said, ” is the only way ” in which we can escape socialism.’* 
(Address at Jamestown Exposition, July 4, 1907, Baker III, 33. See also, *’ Ideals 
of Public Life” [1907], MS, III-A-3; transcript of address at Lynn, Aug. 3, 
1909, MS, III-A-5.) “A man has no more right to do a wrong as a member 
of a corporation than as an individual.” (”The Lawyer and the Community” 
[1910], PPWW, II, 267: ’’Robert E. Lee: An Interpretation” [1909], ibid., 
p. 77; "The Authors and Signers of the Declaration of Independence,” MS, 
III-A-3; ’’Politics [1857-1907],” PPWWy II, 19-21; Baccalaureate address, 
June 7, 1908, MS, III-A.4.) 

Joseph A. Schumpeter, Business Cycles. A Theoretical, Historical, and 
Statistical Analysis of the Capitalist Process (2 vols.. New York, 1939), p. v. 

®®”The Statesmanship of Letters,” The 8th Celebration of Pounder^s Day 
at the Carnegie Institute of Pittsburg (Pittsburg, 1903). 
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tials of confidence; without them the economic machine could 
not function/® 

If modern society was to be saved, Wilson said, it would 
be ” by the insurgence of individuals, by the rising up of men 
who will say, * I am indeed a part of this organization; but I 
will not allow my moral consciousness to be crushed by it/ " 
This, said Wilson, was a solution “ in the spirit of Jefferson/’ 
This solution, which constituted an appeal to the energies and 
morals of the individual, was the same ** application of old- 
fashioned morals ” that lay at the heart of much of the pro¬ 
gressive and reforming thought of the time. 

Like Roosevelt, therefore, Wilson began to teach plain 
morality.” The task of the new business statesmanship, he 
repeated through the length and breadth of the country, was to 
act in terms of moral duty to society as a whole and not alone in 
self-interest. Sitting beside J. P. Morgan, the colossus of Wall 
Street, Wilson told a meeting of the bankers of New York 
City that banking is founded on a moral, not a financial basis. 

The trouble to-day is that you bankers are too narrow-minded. You 
don't know the country or what is going on in it and the country doesn't 
trust you. ... You take no interest in the small borrower and the 
small enterprise which affect the future of the country, but you give 

Interview in New York Times, Nov. 24, 1907. Wilson congratulated J. P. 
Morgan on having ” kept his hands clean and his reputation clear of any dis¬ 
honor ” during the dark days of October and November. Like most of his 
contemporaries, Wilson was unaware of the facts that the liquid assets which 
Morgan pumped into the flaccid economic balloon had been placed at his dis¬ 
posal by the government of the United States; that they had been distributed 
among those institutions which J. P. Morgan in his infinite wisdom had seen fit 
to save from collapse; and that in the process of distributing the money the 
House of Morgan had forced its own terms on many toppling competitors and 
had thereby strengthened its grip on the financial structure of the nation. 
Here, had Wilson known it, was the evidence of the existence of the *’ money 
trust ’*; more important, here was the money trust ** acting as agent of the 
United States government, or vice versa. Wilson, of course, was not the only 
one who blamed Theodore Roosevelt for precipitating the panic. Besides the 
business men themselves, Nicholas Murray Butler believed that the threat of 
evoking the criminal law against the monopolists would destroy the economic 
base " upon which our prosperity and our happiness rests.” See Josephson, pp. 
248-258. 

” The State and the Citizen’s Relation to It” (Dec. 28, 1909), MS, III-A-5. 
” Moral responsibility,” said Wilson, ” is the major premise of all law.” 
PPWW, II, 285. 
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every attention to the big borrower and the rich enterprise which has 
already arrived. . . . There is a higher law than the law of profit [he 
continued}. You bankers . . . see nothing beyond your own interests 
and are content to sit at the receipt of the customs and take tolls of all 
passers-by. You should be broader-minded and see what is best for the 
country in the long run.^^ 

Mere honesty was not enough. The banker must think in terms 
of his obligation to the whole nation. “ What is lacking is, the 
final accommodation and synthesis between private enterprise 
and public interest.” A new standard of business morality 
is necessary, a standard which measures ** not the interest of your 
individual enterprises, not the interests of the commercial 
classes or of the manufacturing classes of this country alone, 
but the interests of the nation and the people as a whole.” Wil¬ 
son, therefore, advised bankers to choose their investments in 
the public interest and to reject those conducted by questionable 
men and methods, and he advised them to use their capital to 
encourage new enterprises. Their obligation to the nation re¬ 
quired that they make credit available to the little man as well 
as to the big, that they root out the unsound, unbeneficial enter¬ 
prise, and that they think in terms of the general development 
of the country. ” The age has come,” Wilson told the bankers, 
” when if you are not statesmen you cannot be bankers.” This 
was a new nationalism, as well as a new morality. 

Wilson prescribed ” pitiless publicity ” as one of the means 
of rooting out dishonesty and fixing responsibility. Skilled 
lawyers (like Charles Evans Hughes, whose investigations were 
uncovering the tie-up between the insurance companies and the 
legislature of New York State), he said, who know how cor¬ 
porations work, should place their information at the disposal of 

Report in New York World, quoted in Baker, III, 40-41. 

** Note for address " The Young Man’s Burden,” before the North Carolina 
Society, New York City, Feb. 27, 1906, MS, III-A-3. 

Bankers and Statesmanship,” PPWW, II, 230-233; ”The Banker and 
the Nation,” ihid., pp. 58-61; Wilson before the bankers of New York City, 
Jan. 17, 1910, New York World, Jan. 18, 1910 . The Times reported Morgan 
warmly shook Wilson’s hand after the address; the World said that he looked 
glum and puffed angrily on his cigar, Dudley Field Malone wrote to RSB, 
Nov, 1, 1927 , that Morgan had considered Wilson’s remarks directed to him 
personally. Wilson is said to have remarked: ” I am amazed that you should 
admit that you are the banking system of the country.” MS, RSB-B-Malone. 
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the government. Wilson was not alone in emphasizing the role 
of the lawyer in the reforming process. When he was criticized 
for loading his Cabinet with lawyers, Taft had replied that the 
government of the United States ought to have ", at least as good 
legal services as any private corporation and . . . lawyers who 
thoroughly understood corporation methods could best advise 
me how to compel them to obey the law.” With such in¬ 
formation, conscienceless business activity would become 
known, and the criminal and common law would take their 
course.*® In this way business would be left alone, while cor¬ 
ruption and illegality would meet their just deserts. Wilson’s 
early legislative program as governor of New Jersey, in so far 
as it touched the corporation or treated industrial relations, was 
concerned primarily with fixing individual responsibility. 

Wilson continued to insist that the protective system be 
abandoned: not suddenly and completely, but slowly, in keep¬ 
ing with the ideal of an all-round development of the nation— 
a return to the original Hamiltonian principle. The ” power of 
the government to tax,” he put it, " ought never to be used to 
confer privileges upon individuals or groups of individuals, 
but should be used always and only to secure general benefits, 
the benefit of the tax-payers as a whole or of the nation as an 
organism.” " Still dominant in his thought was the conception 
of government as a third party, an umpire to smooth away the 
friction between groups and interests and to serve the whole of 
society. More important than ever was Wilson’s conviction that 
adjustment to new economic circumstances was to be found in 
a new patriotism of common interest and that government must 
guarantee conditions for equal development. '' What we need 
is not a square deal, but no deal at all—an old-fashioned 
equality and harmony of conditions—a purged business and a 

*®From a passage in an interview granted by Taft late in 1911, but stricken 
from the published version, Henry F. Pringle, The Life and Times of William 
Howard Taft (2 vols.. New York, 1939), II, 656; Josephson, p. 287. 

” The Spirit of Jefferson,” MS, III-A-3; *’ Law or Personal Power,” PPWW, 
II, 29; *'The Lawyer and the Community,” PPWW, II, 245-268; transcript of 
Lynn address, Aug. 3, 1909, MS, III-A-5; Hew York Times interview with 
Wilson, Nov. 24 and 27, 1907. 

Address to New York Southern Society, Dec. 9, 1908, Baker, IV, 95. 
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purged law/' This neutral conception of government helped 
identify Wilson with the middle class of his time, for that 
view of government has been an enduring characteristic of 
its political philosophy/® 

Wilson's policy for the American economy was succinctly put 
in his program for the Democratic party. The obligation of the 
party was 

to return to government by law; to insist upon a tariff reconsidered in 
all its definitions, adjusted to the actual conditions of trade and manu¬ 
facture, viewed, not interest by interest, but upon the proud basis of the 
country’s needs and economies; to insist upon a currency, not based 
upon the sale of this, that or the other body or class of securities, but 
upon the actual assets and soundness of the banks of issue, redundancy 
checked by taxation, hazard offset by inspection for the enforcement of 
definite and uniform rules; to insist upon laws, whether of combination 
or of contract, of offensive or of defensive action, which shall be the 
same for the capitalist and for the laborer; to insist upon the precise 
fixing of responsibility on individuals; to insist, in brief, everywhere 
upon definition, uniform, exact, enforceable. If there must be com¬ 
missions, let them be, not executive instrumentalities having indefinite 
powers capable of domineering as well as regulating, but tribunals of 
easy and uniform process acting under precise terms of power in the 
enforcement of precise terms of regulation.®® 

Such a program could not help but make clear Wilson's posi¬ 
tion on the issues of his day. The Chicago Tribune took Wilson 
to task by noting that the criminal law had been tried and 
found wanting. Wilson, it editorialized, 

apprehends that the method of regulating corporations through com¬ 
missions will in the long run put this country at a fatal disadvantage in 
the whole industrial development of the modern world. Probably that 
is the opinion of every railroad manager whose rates are regulated by a 
legislature or a commission and of every head of a gas company who is 
not permitted to charge what he sees fit or to issue stock which has 
behind it nothing tangible. It is not the opinion of other business men.®^ 

Wilson's chosen biographer was even blunter in pointing out 

Quoted in an editorial in the Charleston News and Courier, Mar. 21, 1907, 
III-A.3. 

*®See, for instance, Arthur N. Holcombe, The Middle Classes in American 
Politics (Cambridge, 1940), p. 286 and passim. 

Law or Personal Power,” PPWW, II, 28. See also ibid,, pp. 30-31. 

Tribune, Mar. 17, 1908, 11-0153. 
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the essential conservatism of Wilson’s thought during this 
period. " The conservatives of the North,” wrote Ray Stan- 
nard Baker, " regarded it as an eloquent counterblast to the 
’ socialism,’ the ' revolutionary panaceas,’ of Roosevelt, Bryan, 
and others. They were perhaps all the more interested because 
they did not at all believe that * personal guilt ’ could ever 
really be established, or * rich malefactors ’ be put in jail.” 

It was, therefore, no accident that during this period Wilson 
became the '* hope ” of the conservatives who believed they had 
in him a man who would save the Democracy from the threat 
of William Jennings Bryan and who might even win against 
Bryan’s competitor for reformer’s honors, Theodore Roosevelt. 
Here was a man who could and did speak the current language 
of reform, lectured as vigorously as any on the necessity for a 
moral regeneration and economic and social rehabilitation, and 
yet differed from the muckrakers and " progressives ” on prac¬ 
tically every point of policy. Here was a man who could appeal 
to the discontented as Bryan and Roosevelt did, by castigating 
the business man, but who was safer than either, for his cure 
for economic difficulties lay primarily in leaving it to the indi¬ 
vidual conscience. It was no surprise, then, that Wilson was 
cultivated as Presidential timber by party bosses and New York 
business men and publicists (some closely connected with the 
House of Morgan), but not by any recognized Progressive 
leaders. 

From the time he was made head of Princeton University, 
Wilson was occasionally mentioned as a Presidential possibility. 
The suggestion did not become really serious until February 3, 
1906, when Galonel George Harvey, editor of Harper’s Weekly 
and minor associate of J. P. Morgan, made the nomination in 
Wilson’s presence at a meeting of the Lotus Club in New York 
City. It is difficult to say what Wilson himself thought of the 
nomination. He professed to believe that Harvey was less 
interested in the man than in what he represented, that he 
sought to nominate 

some one who held views and a position like my own; views that would 
hold liberal and reforming programmes to conservative and strictly 


“Baker. Ill, 34. 
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constitutional lines of action, to the discrediting of rash and revolution¬ 
ary proposals; a position disassociated from past contests and suggestive 
of personal independence, the position of a man whose views had not 
been formed under the influence of personal ambition."* 

Whatever Wilson thought, Harvey apparently went ahead 
advertising the availability of Princeton’s president. He re¬ 
ported to Wilson that he had succeeded in interesting such men 
as William M. Laffan, of the New York Sun\ Thomas F. Ryan; 
August Belmont; Henry Watterson; Adolf Ochs, owner of the 
New York Times', Charles R. Miller, editor of the Times; 
Dumont Clarke; Major James C. Hempill, of the Charleston 
News and Courier, J. H. Eckels; and John G. Carlisle. Among 
" the steady-going bankers,” Harvey said, " Democrats who 
have been voting the Republican ticket, such as Dumont Clarke, 
President of the American Exchange Bank, favorable comment 
has been universal. Invariably the phrase would be something 
like ' I only wish we could nominate such a man as that be¬ 
cause we could elect him. The country is sick of too much 
government.’ ” This, said Ray Stannard Baker, was support 
” that was strongly conservative: men who feared Bryan, feared 
labour unions, feared still more the insurgency and ' socialism ’ 
of the West. This fact, at the time, did not disturb Wilson. He 
considered himself a conservative, certainly in method, and he 
was heart and soul opposed to Bryanism.” Harvey himself, who 
became Wilson’s first and perhaps, therefore, his most im¬ 
portant Warwick, who sold Wilson to the New Jersey party 
Ijosses as well as to the anti-Bryan wing of the Democratic party, 
symbolized. Baker said, " that combination of boss politics, 

®* Wilson to St. Clair McKelway, editor of the Brooklyn 'Eagle, Mar. 11, 1906, 
in Baker, III, 12-13. Later, when Wilson had come into conflict with the bosses, 
he gave a slightly different explanation of their friendliness. He was concerned, 
he said, about why they had gone outside the political field to get an independent 
like himself. ” They didn’t give me any very satisfactory explanation,” he is 
reported to have said; ” so I had to work one out for myself. I concluded on the 
whole that these gentlemen had been driven to recognize that a new day had 
come in American politics, and that they would have to conduct themselves 
henceforth after a new fashion. Moreover, there were certain obvious practical 
advantages to be gained by the old-time managers. Whether they could control 
the governor or not, a Democratic victory would restore their local prestige.” 
Baker, III, 61-62. 

** George Harvey to Wilson, Dec. 17, 1906, MS, II-B-Harvey. 
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big business, and journalism so hateful to the rising West.” 

In March, 1907, a secret meeting was arranged at Delmonico’s 
in New York City, so that William M. Laffan and Thomas F. 
Ryan, and perhaps some others, might examine Wilson person- 

Baker, III, 5, 22-23. One fact which might have made Wilson more ac¬ 
ceptable to these men was his attitude toward the United States Senate. In 
1886, he had thought that body accurately represented the people of the nation. 
(Congressional Governmenty pp. 223, 225-226.) In 1900, he was willing to 
concede that it was more closely allied with business interests than he had pre¬ 
viously dreamed. (See 1900 Preface.) But in 1908, he again thought of the 
Senate as "a body of representative American men, representing the many 
elements of the nation’s make-up, exhibiting the vitality of a various people, 
speaking for the many parts of a country of many parts and many interests, a 
whole and yet full of sharp social and political contrasts.” (Constitutional 
Governmenty p. 129.) ” Men go to the Senate who are in a real sense the choice 
of the people—or rather men to whom natural and genuine political leadership 
has come by reason of their personal force or of their services to their party,— 
men of the rank and file who have made their way up to the top by political, 
not by commercial, means, and who enjoy a veritable popular support. There 
are one or two very influential members of the Senate who are also very rich 
men; but they are influential, not because of their riches, but because of theii 
long and intelligent service, their complete experience in affairs, and the rela¬ 
tions of intimate personal confidence which they have established with their 
fellow senators.” (lhid,y p. 128.) ” The purchasing power of money in 
politics in chiefly exerted where there is most money. The selfish influence of 
great corporations is most often exhibited where they have their seats of control, 
at the financial centres of the country. . . . One is forced to believe that there 
are some communities, even in the America which we love, where the dollar 
is god, where everything is estimated in money value, and where actual cash is 
paid for votes; and unquestionably there are other communities in which the 
highest political preferment has sometimes been bought, not by the direct use 
of money, but by means equally demoralizing,—perhaps more demoralizing, be¬ 
cause less obviously venal,—by a covert bartering of favors, unspoken promises, 
business opportunities oflFered and accepted without any sign given of aught but 
kindly interest and natural friendship. . . . No candid man who knows any¬ 
thing of character and circumstances of the persons whose names he reads can 
look through the roll of the Senate and think for a moment that such influences 
predominate there.” (Ihid.y p. 125.) 

Commenting on Wilson’s clean bill of health for the Senate, a reviewer in the 
Political Science Quarterly (1909), XXIV, 175, said: ”The tone of the work is 
conservative; President Wilson is not among those who long for some funda¬ 
mental changes in our system of government.” A review in The Nation (1908), 
LXXXVII, 94, commented: ” As for the boss and the machine, no cleaner bill 
of health for their essential activities has lately come under our eye. It is 
certainly a matter of regret that, with such keen insight and so much literary 
skill, the distinguished author should have held his plough with so light a 
hand.” The volume, he said, was also a defense of the courts against Theodore 
Roosevelt. 
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ally. The man who arranged the meeting later wrote to Wilson 
that his examiners and their friends 

are in something of a panic; they seem to think that the forces which 
have heretofore contributed to the prosperity of the country and its 
assured safety have been brought near to bondage, if not already en¬ 
chained. They are seemingly beating the bushes for some Moses to lead 
them into a land of promise. 

I believe that our two friends were deeply impressed with the idea 
that you are able to exert an important influence in this crisis.®® 

One outcome of the meeting was that, during the following 
summer, Wilson prepared a " Credo ” for Laffan and Ryan. It 
was not a profession of faith that would frighten his sponsors, 
for it summed up what he had been saying for six years. The 
" Credo ” recognized the adequacy of the Constitution, the 
courts, and the common law for the solution of America’s prob¬ 
lems. Wilson praised the great trusts and combinations as " the 
most convenient and efficient instrumentalities of modern busi¬ 
ness he rejected government by commission lest it " slacken 
the energy of private enterprise he pointed to the inviolability 
of " that most precious of all the possessions of a free people, 
the right of freedom of contract. ... In the exercise of that 
right the individual must be upheld by the use of every power 
with which this government is clothed he spoke of the courts 
standing as umpire in all conflicts and whose " independence 
and integrity are the central safeguards of a free govern¬ 
ment.” 

The emphasis in Wilson’s " Credo,” as in his thought 
throughout the first decade of the twentieth century, was on 
” individualism.” In Wilson’s lifetime " individualism,” with 
all its attendant dogma, had become the expression of the 
world-view of the wealthier interests in American society. Ap¬ 
parently backed by the scientific prestige of Darwinism, the 
doctrine of individualism referred in glowing terms to the " self- 
made man to the competition for survival; to the victory of 

•• Dr. John A. Wyeth to Wilson, Mar. 26, 1907, MS, 11-8-147. 

See Baker, III, 34-35, and MS, II-B-Wyeth. The " Credo,” written Aug. 6, 
1907 , MS, is in III-A-3. Compare Wilson’s " Credo ” with one written by Taft 
at just about the same time. See Taft to C. M. Heald, Dec. 25, 1907, Pringle, 
Taft, I, 339-340. 
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the ingenious, the industrious, the fit. Men like Andrew Car¬ 
negie and Nelson W. Aldrich espoused this doctrine with 
all its tooth-and-claw implication. In Wilson it was tempered, 
as his thought had been before, by the tenets of the Anglo- 
American constitutional tradition, by the ministerial dislike for 
the power of money, and by the Calvinist emphasis upon 
service. Yet the ideas expressed by Wilson in the addresses and 
papers of these years differed from those of the years before his 
elevation to the presidency of Princeton: they differed in the 
extent to which they were willing to use the state as an instru¬ 
ment of reform. Wilson now seemed more willing to depend 
upon the conscience of the business man than in the days when 
he had lectured on municipal government in Baltimore: he 
pressed the social value of individual initiative more vigor¬ 
ously than ever. The emphasis had shifted in the direction of 
entrepreneurial liberalism; and that new emphasis seemed, for 
the moment at least, to align Wilson with the conservatives 
on the leading issues of the day.®® 


"•An editorial in the Hoboken Observer^ July 18, 1910, commented that 
” there is no denial of the fact that Dr. Wilson was induced to enter the race by 
a combination of the very elements which the Progressives are fighting, and 
that these elements have assumed charge of his candidacy. . . . 

" When it is remembered that the leading corporation lawyer in the state, 
Richard V. Lindabury, who has taken no interest in Democratic politics for 
fifteen years, and George B. M. Harvey, who is closely affiliated with the Morgan 
railroad interests, were active with the bosses in the exclusive conference at 
which Mr. Wilson’s candidacy was decided upon: that the Professor has himself 
alienated all the union labour men of the state, of which the party is largely 
composed, by his recent address at Princeton University, and that his position on 
every other local question is at the time unknown, he will understand the great 
wave of doubt and opposition which is sweeping through the state.’* Baker, 
III, 68. 



Chapter IV 


THE NEW FREEDOM 

Wilson's distrust of the plutocraqr, his fear of revolution and 
his desire to yield to ** the conscience of the country," and his 
belief in public service remained essential parts of his creed 
during the years of political leadership that began at the end 
of the first decade of the century. The appeal to the morality 
and conscience of the business man as the most efficient means 
of solving the economic problems that faced the nation—an 
appeal which had been the hub of his thought on economic 
policy during the years of his Princeton presidency—also re¬ 
mained with Wilson. Around 1910, however, a new note began 
to appear with increasing frequency in his papers and addresses. 
It became apparent that Wilson was moving away from the 
tradition of entrepreneurial liberalism in the direction of posi¬ 
tive governmental action as the means of eliminating economic 
maladjustments. Reform was no longer to be sought primarily 
through individual morality and through government acting as 
policeman; it was to be accomplished through the positive 
instrumentality of a neutral government acting in such a way as 
to keep the channels of economic activity free for all. Govern¬ 
ment, that is, was to become the guarantor of competition. 

This change in the emphasis of his thought at once associated 
Wilson with the progressives of his day, and by the same token 
gave pause to some of the conservative leaders who had helped 
lift him from the academic cloister into political prominence. 
From a man who had earned for himself the distrust, if not the 
hate, of organized labor, who had inveighed against reformers 
of every stripe except those who would have left reform to the 
personal conscience of the business man, who saw only tyranny 
in the establishment of regulatory commissions, Woodrow 
Wilson was quickly transformed into one who turned not to 
business men but to government for economic salvation, who 
established commission after commission towards that end, 
who became the hero of American labor as well as of the small 
business men who found themselves smothered under the weight 

87 
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of the trusts, who represented the liberal spirit of America just 
at the time it came into political power. 

Precisely why Wilson underwent this change is a problem 
for his biographer. The shift of emphasis was certainly not un¬ 
related to the sharpening of the struggle between big and little 
business. A man of Wilson’s tremendous ambition (political 
ambition, too) could not have failed to note the accumulating 
voices of discontent and the growing respectability of muck¬ 
raking, and might well have realized that a shift in the empha¬ 
sis of his thought would put him in position to take advantage 
of the tide of public sentiment. Perhaps even more important 
for Wilson personally was the fact that the sharpening struggle 
against " the plutocracy ” was dramatized for him at Princeton 
in his own fights against social snobbery and the power of 
money in academic cloisters. The " same forces were at work 
in the University,” Wilson said, ” which it had become our duty 
to fight throughout the nation,—forces which were making 
against democracy and for special privilege.” ^ 

Moreover, once he became governor of New Jersey, Wilson 
began to yield to the personal pressure of a group of men 
whose ideas were considerably in advance of his own. Shortly 
after his election, Wilson associated himself with a small group 
of independent Republicans and Democrats and leaders of the 
” New Idea ” movement—^men who had been either suspicious 
or openly hostile to Wilson during the campaign but who were 
at least partially converted by his last-ditch fight against Boss 
Jim Smith and his refusal to abide by the organization of 
his party.® They were at his side during his two years as 
Governor.® 

' From an unpublished statement drawn up by Wilson during the Presidential 
campaign of 1912 in order to counteract the threat to publish a letter alleged to 
have been written long before by Grover Cleveland attacking Wilson for his 
position at Princeton. Baker, II, 360. 

•Joseph Tumulty, Martin P. Devlin, James Kemey, William W. St. John, 
George L. Record. 

•William S. U’Ren, single taxer and progressive leader in Oregon, was ap¬ 
parently responsible for one of the most complete about-faces Wilson ever made. 
He had long and vigorously opposed the initiative, referendum, and recall; but 
he yielded completely after a single conversation with U’Ren. *’ I surrendered 
to Ae facts,” he wrote to his friend Heath Dabney, Nov. 16, 1^11, '’as every 
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In the same year Wilson made what was probably his most 
fateful acquaintance. In the seven years that followed, no one 
was closer to Wilson than Colonel Edward W. House, a Texas 
Warwick of mouselike timidity and almost Chinese self-efface¬ 
ment. In Wilson, House thought he had a man whom ** one 
can advise with some degree of satisfaction.** * For seven years 
no one was closer to Wilson than House and no one (by Wil- 
son*s own admission) expressed his thought more accurately 
than did House. He seemed to be the eminence grise ’* of the 
New Freedom. Precisely how much influence he had, whether 
or not he could actually force Wilson to make a concession, if 
not change his mind, is a question which will be debated end¬ 
lessly and fruitlessly so long as Wilson remains a figure of im¬ 
portance in American history. What is certain is that House 
was of the first importance to Wilson’s political career, that he 
provided the receptive listener and the sensitivity to public 
opinion so necessary for someone essentially lonely and aloof 
from the masses of people, and that he was a channel for 
certain types of opinion to which Wilson might not himself 
have had direct access.® The fact that House wrote a romantic 
novel whose hero, as administrator ** of the United States, 
looked upon the American economy somewhat as Wilson did 


candid man must. My whole prepossession—^my whole reasoning—^was against 
these things. But when I came into contact with candid, honest, public spirited 
men who could speak (with regard, for example, to Oregon) from personal 
observation and experience, they floored me flat with their narration of what 
had actually happened.” (MS, RSB-A-Dabney.) Wilson praised the Oregon laws 
in his first inaugural, and had much of their content embodied in the flrst series 
of acts he pushed through the New Jersey legislature. 

* ” This you know,” he added, ” you could never do with Mr. Bryan.” (House 
to Senator Culberson, Nov. 1911, Charles Seymour, Intimate Papers of Colonel 
House [4 vols., Boston, 1926-1928], I, 46.) To his brother-in-law, S. E. Mezes, 
House wrote, Nov. 25, 1911: Wilson ” is not the biggest man I have ever met, 
but he is one of the pleasantest and I would rather play with him than any 
prospective candidate I have seen. . . . Never before have I found both the 
man and the opportunity.” {Ibid.) 

® It was a source of pfide to the followers of the Wilson administration that 
the doors of the White House were closed as never before to the financial rulers 
of Wall Street and their agents. Yet Colonel House was in continuous contact 
with them. His diary shows frequent meetings with Morgan, Warburg, Frick, 
Higginson, Kahn, Vanderlip, in which, for instance, suggestions for currency 
revision were made and sent on to the President. See, for instance, ibid.^ pp. 
128-129, 161. 
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and actually pushed through legislation similar to that which 
characterized Wilson’s first administration, seemed to many to 
prove that House lay behind the New Freedom and pulled its 
wires.* Actually, it proved only that the ideas of the New 
Freedom were in the air and were the exclusive property of no 
one, and it suggested also that House and Wilson had similar 
ideas of reform. 

House performed no greater service for Woodrow Wilson 
than that of assisting in his reconciliation with William Jen¬ 
nings Bryan. Wilson’s fight against money at Princeton and 
his program as governor of New Jersey had brought him closer 
to the leader of the left wing of the Democratic party. House 
did the rest. The result was an alliance without which Wilson 
could not have been nominated, and without which part, at 
least, of his legislative program would have been impossible. 
Though House, as well as such close friends of Wilson as 
Cleveland Dodge, and some members of his official family, pro¬ 
vided channels through which conservative opinion might reach 
the President, Bryan was present and powerful for two years as 
spokesman of the West, of the farmers, of the radicals of the 
Democracy—and he controlled the votes. 

Unaffiliated with any party or with any wing of any party, 
but spokesman nevertheless for a growing body of progressive 
thought, was Louis D. Brandeis whose efforts to disentangle 
the economic confusion of the New York, New Haven, and 
Hartford Railroad, whose scientific analyses of industrial effi¬ 
ciency and of the complexities of the money trust, and whose 
actions as arbitrator of the New York garment industry and as 
creator of the preferential union shop, had made him a nation¬ 
ally known figure. In 1912, at Wilson’s own request, he began 
to send to the Presidential candidate information which went 

* For instance: All that book said should be, comes about slowly, even 
woman su£Frage. The President comes to * Philip Dru * in the end/* Note on 
cabinet meeting, Nov. 1, 1918, The Letters of Franklin K, Lane^ eds. Anne W. 
Lane and Louise H. Wall (Boston, 1922), p. 297. The Epigraph to Philip Dru 
was taken from Mazzini: " No war of classes, no hostility to existing wealth, no 
wanton or unjust violation of the rights of property, but a constant disposition 
to ameliorate the condition of the classes least favored by fortune.*’ Philip Dru: 
Administrator. A Story of Tomorrow, 1920^193^ (New York, 1912), title-page. 
See Josephson, pp. 387-391. 
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far towards changing Wilson’s ideas on trust legislation. 
Throughout Wilson’s Presidency he remained one of his closest 
advisors, one of the few men with whom Wilson apparently 
never broke. 

The personal influence of these men, external circumstances, 
and political expediency demanding concessions to the times—• 
all contributed to make Wilson the progressive candidate of his 
party in 1912.^ They helped make him the chief architect of the 
New Freedom, as well as its most effective ideologist. The 
body of doctrine which he acquired under their pressure re¬ 
mained fairly constant during several years. It was best sum¬ 
marized in his campaign addresses, collected, shortly after his 
election, in The New Freedom, and in a few addresses delivered 
later which elaborated in some aspects but changed in no 
essential the thought laid down in 1912. Although it provided 
no systematic self-consistent statement of a body of economic 
policy, the volume nevertheless had running through it a sys¬ 
tem. In action, the doctrine was best summed up in the legisla¬ 
tion of the first twenty months of Wilson’s first administration.* 

There was little sign of the change during Wilson’s gubernatorial campaign 
in 1910. He spoke then with a vagueness that brought down upon him the 
criticisms of both liberal party members and independents, and he concentrated 
his attention not on economic issues but rather on the political connections of 
big business with the Republican party. His attack on that alliance was apparently 
unembarrassed by his own relations with the Harveys and the Ryans, representa¬ 
tives of the Morgan interests, or by the fact that he accepted contributions from 
such friends as Cleveland Dodge, Cyrus McCormick, and T. D. Jones. The 
attack, at any rate, was successfully carried out—^with the help of a powerful 
political machine. Still, the transformation from a Taft plurality of over 80,000 
in 1908 to a Wilson majority of 50,000 in 1910 was a tribute to Wilson's 
unsuspected ability as a campaigner and to the forthright position he took in 
presenting his case to the electorate, as well as it was evidence of dissatisfaction 
in New Jersey—dissatisfaction with entrenched Republican and Democratic 
organizations which had cemented alliances with railroad and power companies 
by means of a careful distribution of the loaves and fishes. 

^ The New Freedom was put together by William Bayard Hale from Wilson’s 
campaign addresses. ” It is an attempt,” wrote Wilson in its Preface, '* to express 
the new spirit of our politics and to set forth, in large terms which may stick 
in the imagination, what it is that must be done if we are to restore our 
politics to their full spiritual vigor again, and our national life, whether in 
trade, in industry, or in what concerned us only as families and individuals, to 
its purity, its self-respect, its pristine strength and freedom” (viii). In pre¬ 
paring the summary of Wilson’s ideas that follows, other sources have been 
used; newspaper clippings of Wilson’s 1910 campaign, in III-A-7; stenographic 
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At the heart of Wilson’s New Freedom lay an ideal con¬ 
ception of a democratic America in which the opportunity for 
self-development was present for all men. This meant economic 
self-development as much as anything else, for Wilson insisted 
time and again during these years that the oft-cited but infre¬ 
quently defined American tradition depended upon the ability 
of the " man-on-the-make ” to rise in the economic scale and 
upon the ability of the small business man of the nation to 
hold his own against those would-be benevolent economic 
despots, the trusts.® His ideal was an America in which the 
" middle class,” the enterprising and ambitious part of America, 
who depended upon their skill and initiative and not upon 
privilege, might survive and flourish. The American economy 
he envisioned was one in which the man who worked for wages 
might 

hope and believe that if he were dependable and faithful and got a 
little bit ahead he could himself begin to look forward to independence 
in business and to employing somebody else, adding his energy to the 
growth of the business of the country .... what I am fighting for 
personally now is to see that the average man is not kept down and 
denied that opportunity.^® 

The processes of the American economy must be so ordered 
that the sons of Americans can look forward to becoming not 
employees, but employers, where their best efforts shall be 
inspired by the knowledge that they are their own masters.^^ 

Such an America could be secured, Wilson believed and 
reiterated, pnly if an effort were made to maintain the condi- 


reports of Wilson's 1912 campaign addresses, kept by Charles Swem, his personal 
stenographer, MS, RSB-A-Swem; speeches and public papers, published in 
PPWW; etc. 

• See The New Freedom, pp. 1.7-24. 

Address, New York City, Oct. 31, 1912, MS, RSB-A-Swem, 4, pp. 55-56. 

^^This attitude towards rising in the ladder of success had been burlesqued 
years before, by Gilbert and Sullivan: 

" When I was a lad I served a term 
As office boy to an Attorney's firm. 

1 cleaned the windows and 1 swept the floor 
And I polished up the handle of the big front door. 

1 polished up the handle so carefullee 

That now I am the Ruler of the Queen's Navee!" 
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tions under which opportunity was possible. It could be secured 
only if free competition prevailed in American society. Like 
most Americans, Wilson believed in the beneficent character of 
competition. He had believed in its beneficent character from 
his earliest academic days. In Wilson’s *' devout faith in the 
beneficence of competition,” wrote one economist, " there was 
something suggestive of the metaphysical preconceptions of the 
classical economists, which Professor Veblen delighted to talk 
about in words of learned length if not of thundering sound.” 

It was a faith rooted in the revolutionary ideas of the eighteenth- 
century enlightenment, supported by the prestige as well as the 
content of Darwinism, but above all founded on the conditions 
under which the potential energy of a rich continent had been 
and was being converted to the uses of men. So long as the 
conditions obtained under which men could freely compete 
with each other, Wilson thought, the free and individualistic 
America his fathers had known would remain. When and if 
competition disappeared, the individual would become de¬ 
pendent and lose his freedom: he would be forced to depend 
upon benevolence rather than upon justice. Critics might point 
out that " it is just free competition that has made it possible 
for the big to crush the little.” Wilson replied that " it is not 
free competition that has done that; it is illicit competition. 
It is competition of the kind that the law ought to stop, and 
can stop,—this crushing of the little man.” 

If this was Wilson’s ideal conception of the American econ¬ 
omy, he did not believe that that actually was the situation 
in 1912. For years he had watched the tariff rise without rela¬ 
tion, so he thought, to the needs of the nation as a whole but in 
ratio to the pressure applied by particular privileged interests. 
He had seen business units grow beyond the dreams of the 
business men of early America and without regard to efficiency 
or usefulness. He had seen industry and even money and credit 
consolidate so that not only wealth, but also the opportunity to 
acquire it, was becoming more concentrated into the hands of a 

Bowden, The Industrial History of the United States (New York, 
1930), p. 474. 

The New Freedom, p. 177. 
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few persons. He had been shocked by the power of this money 
within the walls of his own university. He had been frightened 
by its results in society at large, the counter-consolidation of 
labor which it had called forth, and the spread of such radical 
movements as socialism as a protest against it. The develop¬ 
ment of the corporation had meant the establishment of “ a new 
economic society*’ which required **a new set of adjustments.”^* 
None of these adjustments was so important as the one made 
necessary by the fact that employers were no longer individuals, 
but were, rather, great combinations of men acting impersonally. 
American enterprise was not free, Wilson lamented. The “man 
with only a little capital is finding it harder to get into the 
field, more and more impossible to compete with the big fel¬ 
low.” The “ middle class,” the “ originative part of America,** 
was being squeezed out; perhaps it shared prosperity, but it was 
no longer originating prosperity.^® In periods reminiscent of 
Daniel Webster, Wilson said: 

There has come over the land that un-American set of conditions 
which enables a small number of men who control the government to 
get favors from the government; by those favors to exclude their fellows 
from equal business opportunity; by those favors to extend a network 
of control that will presently dominate every industry in the country, 
and so make men forget the ancient time when America lay in every 
hamlet, when America was to be seen in every fair valley, when 
America displayed her great forces on the broad prairies, ran her fine 
fires of enterprise up over the mountain-sides and down into the bowels 
of the earth, and eager men were everywhere captains of industry, not 
employees; not looking to a distant city to find out what they might do, 
but looking about among their neighbors, finding credit according to 
their character, not according to their connections, finding credit in pro¬ 
portion to what was known to be in them and behind them, not in 
proportion to the securities they held that were approved where they 
were not known. In order to start an enterprise now, you have to be 
authenticated, in a perfectly impersonal way, not according to yourself, 
but according to what you own that somebody else approves of your 
owning. You cannot begin such an enterprise as those that made 
America until you are so authenticated, until you have succeeded in ob¬ 
taining the good-will of large allied capitalists. Is that freedom? That 
is dependence, not freedom.^® 


p. 3. See Ch. I, ‘’The Old Order Changeth,*' pp. 3-32. 
p. 25. ^*Ihid., pp. 18-19. 
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A few years before, Wilson might have said that these facts 
made it essential that business be individuali 2 ed. Not now. To 
be sure, the law must be adjusted so that it might safeguard 
the individual in the unequal struggle against the corporation. 
But, said Wilson, "what we have to discuss is, not wrongs 
which individuals intentionally do,—I do not believe there are a 
great many of those,—^but the wrongs of a system. . . . The 
truth is, we are all caught in a great economic system which is 
heartless.” " We are not attacking men,” said Wilson in 
1912 , " we are attacking a system. The men are, most of them, 
honest.” Wrongdoing was thus no longer individual, it was 
institutional.*® The realization of this fact led him to place 
less emphasis on personal morality. Not that ethical content 
was lacking from the New Freedom; indeed, it remained per¬ 
haps its most important component. But the dichotomy of good 
and bad which had characterized Wilson’s earlier thought and, 
to be sure, most progressive thought, gave way to a harder 
and more realistic approach. 

Even Theodore Roosevelt had come to this conclusion, dur¬ 
ing his years of self-exile and repatriation. The " plain moral¬ 
ity ” of the trust buster had been systematized, thanks partly 
to the neo-Hamiltonian expositions of Herbert Croly, into the 
New Nationalism of the Bull Mooser. Even the Taft Repub¬ 
licans offered a program suggesting recognition of the fact 
that the economic " system ” required repair as well as policing. 
Thus, three personalities not fundamentally distinguished in 
ideas were offered to America in 1912, yet personalities worlds 
apart in the front they presented to the nation: Roosevelt, fist¬ 
shaking, arm-waving, rip-roaring, boisterous—the cowboy-show¬ 
man; Taft, quiet, genial, inept, stoutish, and stuffy—the lawyer- 
judge; Wilson, bony-fingered, lantern-jawed, aloof, unbending 
—the prophet-professor. Their programs, and that of Eugene 
Debs, too, it has been suggested, were " despite differences in 

Ibid., p. 10. 

Quoted in Baker, III, 391. 

Yet Wilson did say: " Guilt is always personal and we shall never get at 
the root of things by changing merely the size and organization of our business 
corporations. ... It is not a question of their size but of their acts." New 
York Times, Dec. 24, 1911. 
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tempo ... all going in the same direction.” For all of 
them, the chief economic problem of American society was the 
salvation of the little man. The difference in the tempo of the 
movements measured to some extent the difference in their 
paths to salvation. 

Wilson himself had no plans for the precise measures by 
which America might return to the condition he dreamed of, 
except for the general plan to lower the tariff, make the cur¬ 
rency more elastic, and break monopoly. These steps would 
guarantee the conditions of free enterprise. Under the tutelage 
of such men as Louis Brandeis, Wilson found his path to salva¬ 
tion through the regulation of competition: through the estab¬ 
lishment of those rules of competition which made freedom 
possible. The New Freedom also required the " humanization ” 
of capital in its relation to labor, which meant in reality an 
effort to soften the effects of impersonal business on the indi¬ 
vidual employee. This was a requirement of Christian conscience 
as well as insurance against social revolution. Moral duty must 
likewise govern business in its relations to the public. Only 
under such conditions would society, acting through its exe¬ 
cutive arm, the government, allow business to be free. Under 
such conditions, once the bottlenecks of business had been 
either eliminated or widened, the generous and vital energies 
of a free people would be released and the nation would pro¬ 
gress normally according to the laws of trade.*^ " Put all the 
business of America upon the footing of economy and efficiency, 
and then let the race be to the strongest and the swiftest.” ““ 

This was the task of the New Freedom. 

We have itemized with some degree of particularity [said Wilson 
in his first inaugural] the things that ought to be altered and here are 
some of the chief items: A tariff which cuts us off from our proper part 
in the commerce of the world, violates the just principles of taxation, 
and makes the Government a facile instnunent in the hands of private 
interests; a banking and currency system based upon the necessity of 

“Edgar Kemler, TAe Deflation of Ameritan Ideals (Washington, 1941), p. 
10 . 

“ " I tell you, the so<alled radicalism of our times is simply the effort of 
nature to release the generous energies of our people." The New Freedom, p. 89. 

"Ibid., p. 263. 
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the Government to sell its bonds fifty years ago and perfectly adapted 
to concentrating cash and restricting credits; an industrial system 
which, take it on all its sides, financial as well as administrative, holds 
capital in leading strings, restricts the liberties and limits the opportuni¬ 
ties of labor, and exploits without renewing or conserving the natural 
resources of the country; a body of agricultural activities never yet given 
the efficiency of great business undertakings or served as it should be 
through the instrumentality of science taken directly to the farm, or 
afforded the facilities of credit best suited to its practical needs; 
watercourses undeveloped, waste places unreclaimed, forests untended, 
fast disappearing without plan or prospect of renewal, unregarded 
waste heaps at every mine. We have studied as perhaps no other 
nation has the most effective means of production, but we have not 
studied cost or economy as we should either as organizers of industry, 
as statesmen, or as individuals. 

The essentials of this program were accomplished in three 
swift steps within the relatively short time of nineteen months. 
The speed with which the laws were enacted in the face of 
obstacles is explicable only by the facts that the nation was 
ready for them and that the nation had the advantage of in¬ 
spired executive leadership, leadership which made no bones 
about its unblushing and frank use of party organization. 

The tariff passed in ther special session called by Wilson 
made no radical changes. The tariff rates of the United States, 
with a few unimportant breaks, had been travelling continually 
upward since, in I860, the industrial North wrested control 
of the national government from a declining planter aristo¬ 
cracy. The struggle over the tariff had become particularly 
sharp since 1890, and had become the rallying cry of the 
** Progressive ” forces of the nation. In the three years that 
followed the Aldrich tariff of 1907 (in which a promise of 
revision had been fulfilled by a rate increase), the echoes of the 
struggle never forsook the halls of Congress. The foundations 
for revision downward were actually laid in the House after it 
fell into Democratic hands in 1910, and in the Senate under the 
auspices of the Western insurgents. Not until the Senate and 
the White House had changed their political.affiliations, how¬ 
ever, could a change really be made. 

** Every business question, in this country,*' Wilson believed, 


** First Inaugural, Mar. 4, 1913, PPWW^ III, 3-4. 
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” comes back, jsooner or later, to the question of the tariff.” The 
protective system had become the means of creating monopoly 
and had ” been taken advantage of by some men to destroy 
domestic competition, to combine all existing rivals within our 
free-trade area, and to make it impossible for new men to come 
into the field.” The consolidations fostered by these tariffs 
were able to fix high prices and to guarantee themselves against 
competition. This protective system must be abolished, Wilson 
insisted. But not in favor of free trade. He asked, as he had 
asked during the previous decade, for gradual reduction. This, 
he thought, would bring with it no repercussions in business.*’ 
A system of tariff based upon the needs of the nation would be 
substituted for protection. The sooner the tariff walls were 
lowered, Wilson told the Congress of the United States, the 
sooner would business men be *' free to thrive by the law of 
nature—the nature of free business—instead of by the law of 
legislation and artificial arrangement.” 

In the face of stiff opposition working through powerful 
congressional lobbies, Wilson " jammed through Congress ” 
the Underwood-Simmons bill. Its main purpose, wrote one 
student of the times, was " to lighten the cost of the ' market 
basket ’ by moderately lowering the cost of living for the little 
man, especially with regard to shoes and clothing, while duties 
upon luxuries, precious stones, furs, and perfumes and fashion¬ 
able garments were left unchanged.” But reductions were 
frequently moderate or nominal. 

Aside from a downward revision, Wilson took another step 
in an apparent effort to place the tariff on a " scientific ” basis.** 

New Freedom, pp. 136, 145. 

See interview in New York Times, Dec. 24, 1911. " No other methods of 
securing relief is consistent with the demands of business," Brandeis wrote to 
Wilson, Aug. 1, 1912; " and there is probably no business in the country which 
cannot adjust itself to such a gradual reduction." MS, X-Brandeis. 

••"The Tariff" (1913), PPWW, III, 33; see "The Tariff—*Protection,* 
or Special Privilege? " The New Freedom, pp. 136-162. 

•^Josephson, p. 477. 

••Hereafter, said Wilson, the tariff will be based upon the facts and upon 
the necessities of the situation, and not on the principle either of protection or 
of revenue. See George Creel " The Next Four Years. An Interview with the 
President,** Everybodys Magazine (1917), XXXVI, 132. See Baker, VI, 
107-108. 
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In 1916 he succeeded in having set up a Tariff Commission for 
the purpose of studying and comparing the costs of and duties 
on American commodities and those of other nations.** It was 
an effort, apparently, to " take the tariff out of politics.” 
Political enemies of Wilson and of the administration, noting 
the facts that the Commission was set up in an election year, 
that Wilson had vigorously opposed such a body earlier, and 
that it was a rule that presidents who dared meddle with the 
tariff were not re-elected, were cynical about Wilson’s motives. 

Originally, Wilson had considered such a board unnecessary 
and likely to become a political instrument.*® He himself, how¬ 
ever, conceded that he had changed his mind because the war 
made necessary ” a competent instrument of inquiry along the 
whole line of the many questions which affect our foreign 
commerce.” ** Wilson must certainly have been aware of the 
fact that there was at the time a demand for a body '* to take 
the tariff out of politics certainly his personal files contain 
many letters and memoranda urging such action. Professor 
Taussig of Harvard and at least two members of his Gibinet 
agreed that the establishment of such a board was a matter of 
political expediency alone.** When the Commission was finally 
created, Wilson was urged by Secretary McAdoo to appoint its 
members quickly: to do so " would do more to nullify the 
tariff argument of the Republicans than any other single thing 
that could be done.” ** If, however, political pressure did pro¬ 
vide the impetus for the establishment of the Commission, and 
if Wilson had opposed it when it came from a Republican- 
inhabited White House, the fact remains that it fitted his 
frequently expressed general purpose of basing the tariff on the 
studied needs of the nation. 

For a full statement by Wilson of the functions of a desirable tariff board, 
see Wilson to Representative Claude Kitchin, Jan. 24, 1916, MS, VI-A-Kitchin. 
The letter appeared in the New York Times, Jan. 27, 1916. 

For Wilson’s criticism of a tariff board under Taft, see Wilson’s interview 
in New York Times, Dec. 24, 1911. See also David F. Houston, Eight Years 
in Wilson's Cabinet (2 vols.. Garden City, 1926), I, 196-198. 

” Wilson to Kitchin, Jan. 26, 1916, MS, VII-LB27, pp. 172-175. 

**See Taussig to Houston, Dec. 17, 1915, and Redfield to Wilson, Dec. 22, 
1915, containing copy of Taussig’s letter, MS, II-A-Tariff. 

*• McAdoo to Wilson, Oct. 4, 1916, MS, II-A-Treasury. 
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Despite the fact that the actual revisions in his tariff were 
slight, Wilson was apprehensive of the reaction of business, and 
suggested that Congress start a public works program '' in order 
that we may release as much money as possible for the sake of 
business and afford employment to a larger number of persons 
than would otherwise be employed.” Fearing also that 
" artificial disturbances,” perhaps a strike of capital, might 
be created, Wilson urged Congress to turn at once to the reform 
of the credit system and to strike while enthusiasm was high 
and congressional momentum undiminished.®® Such a step was 
essential if credit facilities were to be made available to the 
little business man. 

The desire for a new banking system had frequently been 
voiced by members of both parties.®' It had grown stronger 
after the Panic of 1907, for, as Senator Aldrich put it, *'we 
may not always have a Pierpont Morgan with us to meet the 
country’s crisis.” ®® But during the years of Republican as¬ 
cendancy little was done aside from the passage of the Aldrich- 
Vreeland Act and the appointment of a Monetary Commission 
which presented to Congress a plan for the establishment of a 
central bank. The demand for reform had been fed by publicists 
and politicians who pointed to the concentration of the credit 
of the nation. Wilson himself had warned the country that " a 
combination of banks in the city of New York now practically 
exercises all the powers of a central bank . . . without any of 
the public responsibility which a central bank organized by 

** Wilson to Representative John J. Fitzgerald and Senator Thomas S. Martin, 
May 9, 1913, MS, VII-LB3, p. 202. 

Wilson to Senator Benjamin Tillman, May 27, 1913, MS, VII-LB3, p. 447. 

Even after he introduced the currency bill, Wilson was fearful lest bankers 
create a panic in an effort to force the government to stop its action. " Things 
are going on in the banking world which are evidently based upon a desire to 
make the members of the two houses uneasy in the presence of the bankers' 
power, and it is possible that with expanding business and contracting credits 
a panic may be brought on while we wait. There is absolutely no excuse for the 
fall in the market value of the two-per-cents. It is being brought about by those 
who misunderstand or misrepresent or have not read the bill.” Wilson to 
Senator John Sharp Williams, Oct. 11, 1913, Baker, IV, 187. 

•^See Pringle, Roosevelt, pp. 432-436; Pringle, Taft, II, 716-718. 

••Nathaniel W. Stephenson, Nelson W. Aldrich: A Leader in American 
Politics (New York, 1930), p. 384. 
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Federal statute would necessarily have imposed upon it.” ** 
His ringing generalizations received documentary confirmation 
when the Pujo committee revealed to a nation eager for the 
blood of big business incontestable evidence of a financial fun¬ 
nel at 23 Wall Street, through which a small and compact 
group of bankers poured at will the credit facilities of the 
nation. The documents and testimony produced by the com¬ 
mittee were digested and analyzed, so that even the less intelli¬ 
gent might understand, by I^uis Brandeis, one of the men 
closest to Wilson. 

There is no evidence in Wilson’s addresses or in his private 
papers that he had much knowledge of the details of banking. 
He himself is reported to have remarked that ” he knew noth¬ 
ing ” of the subject; and Carter Glass, who sponsored the 
Federal Reserve bill, as well as one of Wilson’s Princeton 
colleagues, has agreed.^^ Yet Wilson had taught economics 
during his academic years; he was familiar with such writers 
as Jevons and Bagehot, whose study of banking in the City of 
London had impressed him so favorably many years before; he 
apparently knew the volumes of Dunbar, Noyes, Dewey, and 
others on money and banking.^^ Glass reported years later that 
Wilson frequently consulted Professor Royal Meeker of Prince¬ 
ton University and a few intimate friends among experienced 
bankers.^’ Meeker himself believed that, although Wilson was 
a sound economist, it was he who called Wilson’s attention to 
the relation of the old banking system to periodic economic 
crises, the centralization of financial control in New York City, 
and the importance of reforming the banking system.^* Meeker 
even attributed to Wilson a plan " to change the amount of gold 
in the money unit to suit the changing purchasing power of 
gold.” 

•® *’ Bankers and Statesmanship,” PPWWy II, 229- 
Memorandum of conversation with Houston, by RSB, Dec. 1, 1928, MS, 
RSB-B-Houston. See Houston, I, 18-20; Seymour, I, 47. 

Carter Glass, An Adventure in Constructive Finance (Garden City, 1927), 
pp. 82-83; Royal Meeker to RSB, Aug. 16, 1926, MS, RSB-B-Meeker. 

** These appear in a list recommended to students. See Baker, IV, 133, n. 4. 
Glass, p. 91. 

** Royal Meeker to RSB, Aug. 16, 1926, MS, RSB-B-Meeker. 

Meeker suggested that Wilson give a hearing to Professor Irving Fisher, 
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Though Glass believed Wilson was unfamiliar with banking 
technique, he was convinced that Wilson had a general idea of 
the requirements of a desirable banking system. Wilson certainly 
thought the question of currency was of the first importance.^®. 
Fifteen years earlier he had lashed vigorously at the bimetallists 
and had castigated the populists as the rankest financial here¬ 
tics. Yet the subject figures little in his thought until the first 
decade of the twentieth century, when it began to appear with 
increasing frequency. 

** The great monopoly, in this country,** Wilson declared " is 
the money monopoly'* Credit, he said, “ is dangerously concen¬ 
trated in this country.’* Only those who are willing to submit 
to the direction of a small group of capitalists ** have access to 
it. Wilson pointed out that recent investigations had shown that 
banks were instrumental in holding up prices.*® He did not 
think the Aldrich plan for a central bank offered the proper 
solution to the problem, apparently because he believed it left 
control of the banking system in private hands and only ac¬ 
centuated the degree of concentration.*® To the Congress, he 
said: 

We must have a currency, not rigid as now, but readily, elastically, 
responsive to sound credit, the expanding and contracting credits of 
every-day transactions, the normal ebb and flow of personal and 

who had elaborated a plan to stabilize the purchasing power of the dollar, a 
plan which Meeker thought was but an elaboration of Wilson’s own. (See 
Meeker to Wilson, Oct, 14, 1912, MS, II-B-Meeker.) The only other reference 
to the fact that Wilson desired to shift the gold content of the dollar that this 
writer has been able to find is in E. E. Garrison, Roosevelt, Wilson, and the 
Federal Reserve (Boston, 1931), pp. 207-217. The author, whose statements 
on this point were based on personal conversations with Wilson, contended 
that he personally persuaded Wilson to reject the idea. It appears in nothing 
Wilson ever wrote, so far as this writer is aware, nor in anything he ever said. 

” I shall seek an opportunity as early as possible after my return to com¬ 
mune with you,” Wilson wrote to Carter Glass, Nov. 14, 1912, '* because the 
question of the revision of the currency is one of such capital importance that 
I wish to devote the utmost serious and immediate attention to it.” Glass, p. 75. 

” Democracy’s Opportunity” (1911), PPWW, II, 307. 

* " Government in Relation to Business ” (1912), ibid,, pp. 441-442. 

^•See ”Is the Republican Party Republican?” (1916), PPWW, IV, 3^2; 
House to Bryan, Nov. 25, 1911, Seymour, I, 50; Henry Parker Willis, The 
Federal Reserve System (New York, 1923), p. 140; Baker, IV, 137-138, 142 
and n. 
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corporate dealings. Our banking laws must mobilize reserves; must 
not permit the concentration anywhere in a few hands of the monetary 
resources of the country or their use for speculative purposes in such 
volume as to hinder or impede or stand in the way of other more 
legitimate, more fruitful uses. And the control of the system of banking 
and of issue which our new laws are to set up, must be public, not 
private, must be vested in the Government itself, so that the banks may 
be the instruments, not the masters, of business and of individual enter¬ 
prise and initiative.^® 

The Federal Reserve bill that was finally passed, after months 
of amendment and distortion in the committees and on the floor 
of Congress, was the result of a long struggle between the 
right and left wings of the Democratic party itself. The precise 
part played by Wilson in the preparation and enactment of the 
bill is almost impossible to estimate. If he had little knowledge 
of the details of banking, he nevertheless kept in close touch 
with every detail of the bill at every stage of its development. 
Sometimes he insisted upon a point on his own initiative; 
sometimes, after having been persuaded by others; and some¬ 
times, only in order to make a concession he thought essential 
to the passage of the bill.®^ He was constantly under the con¬ 
tending pressures of the bankers of the nation supported by the 
right wing of the party on the one hand, and Bryan, Brandeis, 
Untermeyer and the progressives on the other. On two points 
the right wing had to yield to Wilson: partly to his insistence 
upon his own ideas, partly to his tact for the expedient. If the 
private bankers who had held out for control of the governing 
board and for private control of the issue of currency seemed 
to have lost the battle, they did not in fact lose the campaign. 
They were well satisfied with the bill in its totality, and they 

Address to Congress, June 23, 1913, PPWW, III, 39-40. 

Upon no point did he insist more vigorously than upon a government 
board; a board made up not of bankers, but of men supposed to represent the 
nation as a whole. Will one of you gentlemen tell me,” he asked a group 
of bankers whom Carter Glass had brought to the White House, ” in what 
civilized country of the earth there are important government boards of control 
on which private interests are represented? Which of you gentlemen thinks 
that railroads should select members of the Interstate Commerce Commission?” 
Glass, pp. 115-116. 

Wilson apparently thought his decision on whether issues on currency 
should be an obligation of the government or of private banks was just such a 
concession. See ibid.y pp. 123-125. 
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were more than happy to find that Wilson’s appointees were 
frequently drawn from their own ranks and were men who 
would use their powers conservatively.®’ After wringing con¬ 
cessions from both the " radical ” Democrats and the enlight¬ 
ened business men, Wilson turned out a bill which satisfied 
both. The result was a tribute to his ability as a campaigner as 
well as a contribution to the financial structure of the nation. 

The bill that passed in December, 1913, has been called the 
culmination of Wilson’s program for domestic reform.®* The 
future seemed to have come. Indeed, the newspapers of the 
morning of January 3, 1914, carried what seemed to be proof 
of the fact: J. P. Morgan and George F. Baker, perceiving that 
public sentiment opposed interlocking directorates, announced 
that they were giving up some of their directorships.®’ The 
press hailed the act as a victory for the forces of progress, as 
evidence that business was at last willing to meet Wilson half 
way.®* Gilonel House thought the attitude of the press was an 
indication that big business was preparing to surrender.” Two 
weeks later Wilson himself told Congress that " at last the 
masters of business on the great scale have begun to yield their 
preference and purpose, perhaps their judgment also, in honor¬ 
able surrender. . . . The antagonism between business and 
Government is over.” ®® 

But if the act was meant to allay further legislation (as it is 
generally conceded that it was), Morgan and Baker were sadly 

See Josephson, pp. 483-488. 

** Although reform was to continue, thought Ray Stannard Baker, more and 
more of Wilson's time and energy were hereafter to be devoted to foreign 
affairs. Baker, IV, 204. 

week later newspapers reported Thomas F. Ryan as saying that **The 
only trust I know is trust the President. I am willing and glad, glad to do 
that and so ought everybody to be, after what he has done. He is a great man 
and a great President, and the greatest thing about him is that he plays no 
favorites. He is President to the whole people.” Enclosed in House to Wilson, 
Jan. 13, 1914, MS, II-B-House. 

The country accepted the announcement in good faith, Tumulty telegraphed 
in part to Wilson, Jan. 6, 1914, in reply to a Presidential request for reactions.. 
MS, II-B-Tumulty. 

Telegram, House to Wilson, Jan. 6, 1914, MS, II-B-House, in response to a 
similar request, Jan. 6, 1914, MS, RSB-A-House. 

“••’Trusts and Monopolies" (1914), PPITIT, III, 82. See Baker, IV, 367- 
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mistaken, for Wilson went on with the irresistibility of a steam 
roller to the third step in the program to free business from 
monopoly.” 

Reform of the tariff and of banking and currency was neces¬ 
sary, but the trust itself must also be submitted to control if 
business was really to be free. Theodore Roosevelt promised to 
regulate monopoly in the interests of the nation. This, said 
Wilson, would merely confirm and strengthen the already 
existing alliance between government and business, the very 
alliance which the New Freedom was pledged to destroyThe 
result of such a program would be supervision by an all-power¬ 
ful though perhaps benevolent government—certainly not one 
of the conditions under which America had developed in the 
past. The solution to the trust problem must be found in a 
return to a Jeffersonian competitive society. An effort must 
therefore be made to guarantee the conditions of free com¬ 
petition; neutral government must intercede to set the rules of 
competition. Thus Wilson sought a path to economic liberty 
through the regulation, not of monopoly, but of competition. 

To some extent the line between the two positions had been 
set by Herbert Croly and Louis Brandeis. In The Promise of 
American Life, Croly insisted upon the recognition of the 
existing corporate organization of society. He wished to harness 
the great corporations and their "predatory” owners to the 
general welfare by the regulative power of a Hamiltonian 
government. In practice this might mean the repeal of anti¬ 
trust laws, which refused to recognize economic progress, and 
the establishment of a federal commission with power to super¬ 
vise and regulate corporations. This program was not un¬ 
welcome to such business men as George W. Perkins, who be¬ 
came one of the guiding spirits of the progressive party. Nor 
was such a program unwelcome to Theodore Roosevelt and 
Albert Beveridge, who had long subscribed to the ideals of a 

” Some of the Cabinet tried to persuade Wilson to slow down after the 
passage of the Federal Reserve Act, but Bryan and Wilson insisted on taking 
advantage of congressional momentum and of the enthusiasm of the nation. See 
Houston, I, 8S-86. 

“For Wilson’s ideas concerning Roosevelt's position on the trusts, see 
" Benevolence, or Justice," The New Freedom, pp. 192-222. 
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Hamiltonian elite. Under the name of the “ New Nationalism,” 
the thought of Croly’s volume provided philosophical justifi¬ 
cation for Roosevelt’s progressive program; it ” made articulate 
for Roosevelt his aspiration to combine the social and political 
reforms initiated by Bryan and La Follette with a Hamiltonian 
affection for a strong national government.” 

But Louis Brandeis would have none of the Hamiltonian 
state. He preferred a society with many small businesses in con¬ 
stant competition with each other. Under such conditions the 
growth of business would depend, not upon special privilege 
or upon force, but upon efficiency, education, and technological 
development. Bigness itself, he thought, was a curse. It could 
be prevented only by a program of regulated competition; when 
and if monopoly became inevitable or desirable in a particular 
industry, that monopoly should be in the hands of the public 
and not of private persons.®^ In response to a request from 
Wilson for a statement of ” the actual measures by which com¬ 
petition can be efficiently regulated,” Brandeis provided a 
detailed criticism of the trust position of the new party and a 
specific discussion of reforms. 

The two parties differ fundamentally regarding the economic policy 
which the country should pursue [he wrote to Wilson}. The Democratic 
party insists that competition can be and should be maintained in every 
branch of private industry; that competition can be and should be 
restored in those branches of industry in which it has been suppressed 
by the trusts; and that, if at any future time monopoly should appear 
to be desirable in any branch of industry, the monopoly should be a 
public one—a monopoly owned by the people and not by the capital¬ 
ists. The New Party, on the other hand, insists that private monopoly 
may be desirable in some branches of industry or at all events, is in¬ 
evitable ; and that existing trusts should not be dismembered or forcibly 
dislodged from those branches of industry in which they have already 
acquired a monopoly, but should be made * good * by regulation. In 

Walter Lippmann, Notes For A Biography [of Herbert Croly],'' The New 
Republic (1930), LXIII, 250-251. 

•* ’* In my opinion the real curse was bigness rather than monopoly.’* Brandeis 
to RSB, July 5, 1931, MS, RSB-B-Brandeis. See collected papers of Brandeis in 
The Curse of Bigness: Miscellaneous Papers of Justice Brandeis, ed. Osmond 
K. Fraenkel (New York, 1934); Business—A Profession (Boston, 1914); 
Other Peoples Money and How the Bankers Use It (New York, 1914). 

••Alfred Lief, Brandeis (New York, 1936), p. 254. 
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other words, the New Party declares that private monopoly in industry 
is not necessarily evil, but may do evil; and that legislation should be 
limited to such laws and regulations as should attempt merely to prevent 
the doing of evil. The New Party does not fear commercial power, 
however great, if only methods of regulation are provided. We believe 
that no methods of regulation ever have been or can be devised to 
remove the menace inherent in private monopoly and overweening 
commercial power.®* 

Brandeis then suggested the removal of specific uncertainties 
from the Sherman Act, the illegalization of specific acts re¬ 
straining trade, the facilitation of the enforcement of the law 
by the courts, and, above all, the creation of a commission with 
power to investigate and to aid in seeking compliance with the 
law. 

On almost precisely these lines Wilson took his position in 
1912. His own campaign addresses frequently followed closely 
the lines laid out in Brandeis’ letter. Brandeis’ articles on the 
money trust, which began to appear in Harper's Weekly in the 
fall of 1913, are still in Wilson’s personal files, and are covered 
with interlineations and marginal notes—signs that some one, 
perhaps Wilson himself, had gone carefully through them.*® 

Wilson never quite followed Brandeis in believing that big¬ 
ness was itself a curse. There is a point in combination, he 
thought, beyond which economy is lost, for the law of diminish¬ 
ing returns is as valid in industrial combinations as in agri¬ 
cultural production.®* Nevertheless the onus for ineflGiciency 
and evil rests not on bigness but on selfishness and lust for 
power. " I not only never said that' big business is bad because 
it is big,’ ” he specifically asserted in 1914, " but again and 
again in my campaign speeches said what was practically the 
opposite, that neither I nor any thoughtful man was afraid of 
business because it was big but was opposed to its growing big 

Brandeis to Wilson, Sept. 30, 1912, MS, RSB-A-Brandeis and II-B-Brandeis. 

®®The marked Brandeis articles are in II-A-Trusts. See Baker, IV, 357-358. 
When Brandeis congratulated Wilson on his election in 1912, Wilson replied, 
in part, " You were yourself a great part of the victory.” MS, RSB-A-Swem, 5, 
p. 98. On the relations of Brandeis and Wilson, see Lief, pp. 203-299; Joseph- 
son, pp. 370-371. 

Campaign address, MS, RSB-A-Swem, 2, pp. 38-39; "The Tariff” (1912), 
PPWW, II, 337-338. 
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by methods which unrighteously crushed those who were 
smaller/' Upon monopoly rather than upon bigness Wilson 
launched his attack; perhaps, as Brandeis once suggested, be¬ 
cause Americans love bigness but hate monopoly.®® The diflFer- 
ence was expressed by Wilson himself when he distinguished 
between trusts and big business. A trust," he said, " is an ar¬ 
rangement to get rid of competition, and a big business is a 
business that has survived competition by conquering in the field 
of intelligence and economy. A trust does not bring efficiency 
to the aid of business; it buys efficiency out of business, I am 
for big business, and I am against the trusts." ®® This was not 
far removed from Albert Beveridge’s battle-cry before the con¬ 
vention of the Progressive party: "We mean to make little 
business big, and all business honest, instead of striving to make 
Big Business little, and yet letting it remain dishonest." 

Wilson had long before stated his conviction that large 
corporations were bound to replace private individuals in the 
modern economic world. Competition, Wilson believed, cannot 

be established by law against the drift of a world-wide economic 
tendency; neither am I one of those who believe that business done upon 
a grand scale by a single organization—call it corporation, or what you 
will—is necessarily dangerous to the liberties, even the economic 
liberties, of a great people like our own, full of intelligence and of 
indomitable energy. I am not afraid of anything that is normal. I dare 
say we shall never return to the old order of individual competition, 
and that the organization of business upon a grand scale of cooperation 
is, up to a certain point, itself normal and inevitable. 

Power in the hands of business men does not make me apprehensive, 
unless it springs out of advantages which they have not created for 
themselves. Big business is not dangerous because it is big, but because 
its bigness is an unwholesome inflation created by privileges and exemp¬ 
tions which it ought not to enjoy. While competition cannot be 
created by statutory enactment, it can in large measure be revived by 
changing the laws and forbidding the practices that killed it, and by 
enacting laws that will give it heart and occasion again. We can arrest 
and prevent monopoly. It has assumed shapes and adopted new pro¬ 
cesses in our time, but these are now being disclosed and can be dealt 
with."^® 


•^Wilson to Burleson, July 27, 1914, MS, VII.LB15, p. 249. 
•• Brandeis to RSB, July 5, 1931, MS, RSB-B-Brandeis. 

•• The New Freedom^ p. 180. 

Speech of Acceptance" (1912), II, 464-465. 
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The demand for government intervention to eliminate 
monopoly at once called forth the cry of “ let us alone/' Such a 
demand, Wilson said, came not from the rank and file of 
American business men, but rather from those very men who 
created the conditions that required correction. The purpose of 
government action would be, not to interfere with the legiti¬ 
mate processes of business, but to set business free ... to 
follow its own right laws." Government would outlaw the 
competition that kills, and once the bonds on business were 
broken, " the laws of the market" would again prevail and 
real prosperity would return.^^ *‘I stand," Wilson told the 
public in 1912, "as the party behind me stands, for regulated 
competition of a sort that will put the weak upon an equality 
with the strong." The ” business men of the country will find 
that sound counsels will prevail and that we shall have genuine 
progress without disturbing it." 

If Wilson made it clear that such a program was to help the 

business man," he made it equally clear that it was designed to 
help the " little " business man, " the men who are on the make 
rather than the men who are already made." 

Who are the business men of the country.^ [he asked]. Are not 
the farmers business men.^ Are not the small traders business men? Is 
not the sub-contractor a business man as well as the contractor-in-chief; 
the man who is building up enterprise as well as the man who has 
built it up? Is not the man whose credit is small and on the make a 
business man as well as the man whose credit is unlimited and estab¬ 
lished? Is not every employer of labor, every purchaser of material 
and every master of any enterprise, big or little, and every man in a 
profession, a business man? 

These smaller men, who constitute the body of the nation, so far as 
business is concerned, do not want to be let alone. They want to be 

See campaign address, MS, RSB-A-Swem, 2, pp. 90-93. 

Address at Kokomo, Ind., Oct. 4, 1912, Baker, IV, 353. 

Wilson to Frank A. Vanderlip, in reply to a telegram of congratulations, 
after the election of 1912, MS, RSB-A-Swem, 4, p. 195. " What we are pur¬ 
posing to do, therefore, is, happily, not to hamper or interfere with business as 
enlightened business men prefer to do it, or in any sense to put it under the ban. 
The antagonism between business and Government is over. . . . The Govern¬ 
ment and business men are ready to meet each other halfway in a common effort 
to square business methods with both public opinion and the law.** ** Trusts 
and Monopolies** (1914), PPWW, III, 82. 
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set free of artificial trammels, of high prices, and of restricted oppor* 
tunities that have been created by our tariff-walled system of privilege.^* 

" The little man,” said Wilson, ” with only a little capital is 
finding it harder and harder to come into the field, more and 
more impossible to compete with the big fellow . . . because 
the laws of this country do not prevent the strong from crushing 
the weak.” " The government of the United States must inter¬ 
vene ... to take care of the beginner, to take care of the new 
business man, to take care of the little business man and see that 
any unfair interference with the growth of his business shall be 
a criminal offense.” 

Whenever the operations of a company become vast enough, 
that company begins to have responsibilities to the public and it 
ceases to be purely private. Under such conditions public con¬ 
trol and perhaps even public ownership may be advisable.'® 

Shortly after his election to the Presidency, Wilson asked the 
legislature of New Jersey to pass what were to become known 
as the "Seven Sisters” acts, forbidding certain types of corporate 
activities.” But even these, passed in 1913, still emphasized 

’^‘Interview in New York Times, Dec 24, 1911. 

Campaign address, MS, RSB-A-Swem, 2, p. 37; 3, pp. 78-79. 

’“Address at Chicago University Club, May 12, 1910, MS, III-A-6. Wilson 
suggested to his postmaster-general that " the government ought to own the tele¬ 
graph lines of the country and combine the telegraph with the post office.” 
(Wilson to Burleson, Apr. 4, 1913, Baker, IV, 212.) When rumors that such 
action was contemplated by the government leaked out, a public denial was 
issued by the post office. (Baker, IV, 218-219.) 

While governor of New Jersey, Wilson had said that so far as the daily con¬ 
venience of the people was concerned, public control of gas companies, trolleys, 
electric light and power companies, was more important than control of the 
great railroads. Interview by Henry Beach Needham, ” Woodrow Wilson's 
Views. An Interview,” The Outlook (1911), XCVIII, 947. 

’’For texts of the acts, see Jeremiah W. Jenks and Walter E. Clark, The 
Trust Problem (Garden City, 1917), pp. 396-403. See also Henry R. Seager and 
Charles A. Gulick, Trust and Corporation Problems (New York, 1929), pp. 
362-364. 

More than two years before, in accepting his nomination for the governorship, 
Sept. 15, 1910, Wilson had emphasized the importance of a state public service 
commission ” with the amplest powers to oversee and regulate the administration 
of public service corporations throughout the State. ... It is the States, not 
the federal authorities that create corporations. The regulation of corporations is 
the duty of the State much more directly than it is the duty of the government of 
the United States. It is my strong hope that New Jersey may lead the way in 
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personal guilt, as Brandeis himself pointed out/* In the new 
federal laws, however, personal responsibility was no longer 
the key to corporate mismanagement. 

The common-law prohibition against artificial restraints of 
trade having been found useless against the techniques of in¬ 
dustrial expansion in the years following the Civil War, Con¬ 
gress had, in 1890, enacted an all-out anti-trust law; its osten¬ 
sible purpose, the simple one of restoring the American economy 
to a condition of pure competitive practice by destroying com¬ 
pletely the offending businesses. Weakened by judicial deci¬ 
sions, by the lack of an agency to administer the law, and by 
unwillingness to bring suits under its provisions, the Sherman 
Act was almost a dead letter until the middle of the Roosevelt 
administration. The result was an increasing demand for con¬ 
gressional definition of illegal restraints and for the creation 
of a body to administer the act. Even business was not opposed 
to an administrative agency, once prosecutions began; for it 
hoped such a commission would be empowered to examine and 
approve beforehand all mergers or reorganizations, thereby 
eliminating the danger of prosecution for illegal action. 

Wilson’s message to Congress sought to eliminate both weak¬ 
nesses and to supply both demands.” He called upon Congress 
for (and had embodied in the Clayton Act) a reinforcement of 
the Sherman Act by the specification of illegal restraints of 
trade. Wilson had long opposed a commission to enforce the 
Sherman Act, partly because he opposed commissions on prin¬ 
ciple and partly because he thought this one in particular might 
become a political instrument of big business. Apparently under 
the stimulus of Brandeis, however, although Joseph E. Davies 
of the Bureau of Corporations made similar recommendations, 
Wilson yielded to the widespread demand for the establishment 

reform: by scrutinizing very carefully the enterprises she consents to incorporate: 
their make-up, their objects, the basis and method of their capitalization, their 
organization with respect to liability to control by the State, their conformity to 
state and federal statutes.” III-A-6. See campaign addresses for more discussion 
of a public service commission, III-A-7. 

Memorandum of conversation with Brandeis, by RSB, Mar. 23, 1929, MS, 
RSB-B-Brandeis. See also Baker, III, 434-435. 

” Trusts and Monopolies,” FPWWy III, 81-88. 
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of a commission empowered to administer the law. Under his 
pressure, therefore, a Federal Trade Commission was created 
with authority to investigate alleged violations of the anti-trust 
laws and to issue " cease-and-desist ” orders against violators. 
Wilson refused the Commission the authority demanded by the 
business community; the power to preview business practices. 
But the recommendation for the Commission was itself an about- 
face from Wilson’s earlier position. It was symbolic of Wilson’s 
shift of emphasis from a moral to an institutional basis for 
economic maladjustment, and of his shift from faith in the 
ability of the individual to make the necessary adjustments, to 
belief that the government must make them.*® 

One other measure, the Rayburn bill, was to have set a climax 
to Wilson’s trust program. It gave the Interstate Commerce 
Commission power to approve all securities issued by common 
carriers. The bill might have been passed had not the beginning 
of the war in Europe produced an intensification of opposition, 
and Wilson agreed to withdraw it.®‘ While the President kept 
the pressure on Congress, he maintained his attack on the 
trusts in the courts as well, by continuing to prosecute them 
under the Sherman Act.®* ” Real dissolution in the case of the 
trusts is the only thing we can rest satisfied with,” he wrote.®* 

All this was necessary, said Wilson, in order " to satisfy the 
conscience of the country.” ®* 

These three acts of legislation, pertaining to tariff, currency 
and credit, and trusts, constituted the heart of the New Free¬ 
dom as it was conceived by Wilson. It was in reality a pro¬ 
gram aimed at the support of the business community. But the 
farmer, as well as the banker, merchant, and manufacturer, had 

•®For a general account of the anti-trust program, see Baker, IV, 353-385; 
Seager and Gulick, pp. 413-426. See also Thomas C. Blaisdell, The Federal 
Trade Commission, An Experiment in the Control of Business (New York, 
1932 ) ; Gerard C. Henderson, The Federal Trade Commission (New Haven, 
1924) ; N. Pendleton Herring, ” Politics, Personalities, and the Federal Trade 
Commission, I,” American Political Science Review (1934), XXVIII, 1016-1029. 

Baker, IV, 373-374. 

•* Ibid., pp. 381-385. See also U. S. f>ept. of Justice, Annual Report of the 
Attorney General of the United States for the year 1913 and thereafter. 

••Wilson to Representative Fowler, Oct. 9, 1913, Baker, IV, 365-366. 

^nbid„ p. 376; New York Times, May 29, 1914. 
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something to complain about in 1913, as the New Freedom 
came into sight. In the course of a generation, American agri¬ 
culture had been revolutionized by technology and large-scale 
capitalism. In the process, the farmer had been subjected to 
many maladjustments, from mortgages and high prices to the 
migration of his sons to the city. His cries for relief received 
scant attention in Washington until the Roosevelt administra¬ 
tion, when several commissions were appointed to study rural 
conditions. But study gave little comfort. In 1913, farmers 
naturally turned for help to a president whom William Jen¬ 
nings Bryan had helped elect. They turned to him for help with 
a new attitude, bred of their economic and social needs, different 
from their outlook of thirty years before. As one leader of the 
country-life movement put it, the farmer^s view had changed 

from an attitude varying from skepticism to contempt to one 
of unreasoning belief in the possibilities of governmental 
assistance.’’ 

Before his candidacy for the White House, Wilson seems to 
have shown little interest in agriculture. Once he became a 
Presidential possibility, however, his addresses contained more 
references to the rural life of the nation, though frequently they 
were only the usual platitudes about agriculture as the ultimate 
basis of the nation’s life.®® One of his close friends, Walter 
Hines Page, had long been associated with the country-life 
movement and had been interested in agricultural reform. In 
1912, at his own request, Wilson had occasional interviews 
with and received occasional memoranda from Page on the 
subject of rural America. Page, indeed, made recommenda¬ 
tions for a program including rural credit, agricultural exten¬ 
sion work, and conservation. One of the first manifestations of 
his influence appeared in Wilson’s message to the New Jersey 

Sir Horace Plunkett to Colonel House, Oct. 28, 1913, MS, II-A-Agriculture. 

*® See, for instance,^WiIson’s campaign address at the Farmers’ Picnic, Wash¬ 
ington Park, N. J., Aug. 15, 1912, MS, RSB-A-Swem. The '* foundation of the 
physical life of every nation is found upon the farm," he said in 1916. " What 
to Do For the Farmer” (1916), PPWW, IV, 364-365. 

See Burton J. Hendrick, The Life and Letters of Walter H. Page, (3 vols.. 
Garden City, 1922-26), III, 16; Page to Wilson, [Nov. 5] 1912, ibid., pp. 
108-110; Memorandum of visit with Wilson, Nov. 15, 1912, ibid.^ pp. 110-113; 
Page to Wilson, Nov. 27, 1912, ibid., pp. 114-115. 
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legislature in January, 1913. In it he recommended a program 
of agricultural extension work, a program which Page had 
vigorously advocated and which was passed a few months 
later.®* Perhaps no suggestion Page made was more important 
than the one that David F. Houston be made Secretary of Agri¬ 
culture. Under Houston’s influence, Wilson’s administration 
witnessed a far-reaching program of legislation for the benefit 
of the farmer. 

By that time, however, Wilson was President of the United 
States. In his inaugural he briefly mentioned the necessity for 
some reform in agriculture. He lamented the existence of " a 
body of agricultural activities never yet given the efficiency of 
great business undertakings or served as it should be through 
the instrumentality of science taken directly to the farm, or 
afforded the facilities of credit best suited to its practical 
needs.” ®® At one time he had thought that the agricultural 
problem was essentially a matter of providing credit in rural 
areas, and he had looked to the currency bill to solve it.*® By 
the end of 1913, he thought it necessary to present to Ojngress 
" the urgent necessity that special provision be made . . . for 
facilitating the credits needed by the farmers of the country. 
. . . We must add the means by which the farmer may make 
his credit constantly and easily available and command when he 
will the capital by which to support and expand his business.” ** 

The evidence indicated that the Federal Reserve Act was not 
providing suflicient short-term credit at rates low enough for the 
farmer. " It was essential,” Wilson said later, ” that banking 
machinery be devised which would reach intimately into the 
rural districts, that it should operate on terms suited to the 
farmer’s needs, and should be under sympathetic management. 
The need was for machinery which would introduce business 

I am going to urge upon our Legislature here in New Jersey in my 
annual message, legislation in favor of agricultural demtmstration work. Could 
you put your hand on a suitable bill under which a be^nning could be made, 
or could you have such a bill drawn up for me? ” Wilson to Page, Dec. 23, 
1912 , MS, RSB-A-Page. See Carl C. Woodward, ” Woodrow Wilson’s Agri¬ 
cultural Philosophy," Agricultural History (1940), XIV, 131-132. 

••PPIFir, III, 4. 

®® " Speech of Acceptance," ibid.y II, 468-469. 

First Annual Address to Congress, Dec. 2 , 1913, ibid.. Ill, 73-74. 
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methods into farm finance, bring order out of chaos, reduce 
the cost of handling farm loans, place upon the market mort¬ 
gages which would be a safe investment for private funds, 
attract into agricultural operations a fair share of the capital 
of the Nation, and lead to a reduction of interest.” It was in 
respect of these needs, that the Federal Farm Loan Act was 
passed in 1916.** 

The activities of the Department of Agriculture were greatly 
expanded. Secretary Houston later reported his program in¬ 
volved a general conception of the place of agriculture in the 
life of the nation. “ Up to 1913,” he wrote, "attention had been 
directed almost exclusively to one side of agriculture, that is, 
to production. The other great half, including finance and 
distribution, had, relatively speaking, been ignored.” With the 
establishment of an Office of Markets and Rural Organization, 
a new field opened for government. Provision was made for 
cooperation with state governments for demonstration work, 
for the dissemination of information, and for adult education. 
All this was made effective by greatly increased appropriations. 
Acts were passed providing for uniformity in grain standards, 
the supervision of cotton futures exchanges, the supervision of 
warehouses and storage facilities. Finally, federal aid was given 
for the building of better roads.** 

Most of these measures were " in the air ” when Wilson 
came into office in 1913. His Secretary of Agriculture intimated 
some years later that they were framed largely by the men in 
his office and that Wilson offered little of his own besides the 
leadership necessary to manipulate Congress.** He might have 
added that if Wilson’s New Freedom, in reflecting his own 

•* " Helping the Farmer,” letter from Wilson to Representative A. F. Lever, 
Aug. 11, 1916, ibid., IV, 263. See Wilson to William P. Harding, Aug. 23, 
1915. 

Houston, I, 201. For Wilson’s own statement of his agricultural achieve¬ 
ments, see his letter to Lever on the occasion of his signing the Agricultural 
Appropriation Act of 1916, Aug, 11, 1916, PPV^W', IV, 260-263; ”What to 
Do for the Farmer,” ibid., pp. 364-375. On the work of the administration, see 
also Houston, I, 202-208; John M. Gaus and Leon O. Wolcott, Public Adminis- 
tration and the United States Department of Agriculture (Chicago, 1940), pp. 
30-47. 

Memorandum of conversation with Houston, by RSB, Dec. 1, 1928, MS, 
RSB-B-Houston. 
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interests, offered no specifications for such a program, it at 
least did not exclude it from its definition of the desirable. In¬ 
deed, Wilson believed the program constituted justice, not 
favors, for the farmer.®® 

Wilson sought justice for the worker as well as for the 
farmer. There was little in Wilson’s New Freedom, even in 
his campaign speeches themselves, to indicate that he was ac¬ 
quainted with the huge body of economic thought relative to 
the existence of a working class in America, of a working class, 
that is, in the technical sense of a body of men who depend on 
the sale of their labor power or skill for a living. When Wilson 
used the term workers ” he generally referred to the small 
business man as well as to industrial workers—to those who 
worked at the assembly line of a factory or as manager of the 
plant or as the owner of a small grocery establishment. In the 
interest of workers in this broader sense, Wilson still insisted, 
as he had before, on the humanization ” of the employer. 

One of the dominant facts of modern economy, Wilson 
maintained, had been the fact that labor had remained atomized 
and individual while capital had consolidated and become im¬ 
personal. Employer and employee no longer found themselves 
in face-to-face relationship; only the employee was in intimate 
contact with the conditions of labor.®® Not only did the New 
Freedom demand the humanization of capital in its relation 
with labor; it also demanded the adjustment of the law to new 
conditions. 

When I hear judges reason upon the analogy of the relationships 
that used to exist between workmen and their employers a generation 
ago, I wonder if they have not opened their eyes to the modern world. 
You know, we have a right to expect that judges will have their eyes 
open, even though the law which they administer hasn't awakened.®^ 

One way of righting the legal balance was by means of work¬ 
men’s compensation laws. They were essential, said Wilson, so 
that an employee would be relieved of ” the burden of fighting 

” •• What to Do for the Farmer,** PPWJT, IV, 365. 

•• Address, National Conservation Congress, Indianapolis, Oct. 3, 1912, 
MS, RSB-A-Swem, vol. 2, p. 14; ’’Men are Governed by Their Emotions*’ 
(1916), PPWW, IV, 224. 

^'^The New Freedom, p. 13. 
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powerful composite employers to obtain his rights/’ We are 
only just now beginning to learn/’ he said in 1912, " how to 
take care of our people, to prevent accidents, where accidents 
are obviously apt to occur in a great many employments, to 
prevent unreasonable hours of labor, to prevent women from 
being overworked, to prevent young children from being 
worked at all.” The law was justified, he thought, in going 
into the factories and insisting upon proper working conditions, 
for ” the workers are doing the work of the world.” 

Wilson had long believed, and still did, that this unequal 
position produced by the great industrial combinations had 
brought with it the growth of labor unions. While earlier he 
had condemned the unions as a dangerous part of a vicious 
cycle, he now declared that labor needed unions as a means of 
counteracting the collective power of the trusts. They were the 
only weapons of the masses against the iniquities of the tariff, 
he said in 1910.^^® He accused the great trusts of the nation of 
undermining unions. 

Some of the ways they have adopted [he said] have worn the guise of 
philanthropy and good-will, and have no doubt been used, for all I 
know, in perfect good faith. Here and there they have set up systems 
of profit sharing, of compensation for injuries, and of bonuses, and 
even pensions; but every one of these plans has merely bound their 
workingmen more tightly to themselves. Rights under these various 
arrangements are not legal rights. They are mere privileges which 
employees enjoy only so long as they remain in the employment and 
observe the rules of the great industries for which they work. If they 
refuse to be weaned away from their independence they cannot con¬ 
tinue to enjoy the benefits extended to them. 

Such privileges to the workingmen, Wilson maintained in one 
of the few passages in The New Freedom that clearly refers to 
the American industrial worker, depended upon the benevolence 
of the powerful, rather than upon the justice due the worker as 
a man.^®^ 

To carry out this program of humanization, two kinds of 

••Gubernatorial inaugural (1911), II, 273. 

•• Campaign address, Aug. 29, 1912, MS, RSB-A-Swem, I, pp. 29-30. 

^••Campaign address, Oct. 18, 1910, MS, III-A-7; Pueblo, Colo., Oct. 7, 
1912 , MS, RSB-A-Swem, 2, p. 153. 

New Freedom, pp. 211-212. 
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activity on the part of government were necessary: one, posi¬ 
tive legislation in behalf of labor; the other, conciliation and 
arbitration in the conflicts between capital and labor. 

The aim of the first was to redress in some slight degree the 
inequality between the bargaining power of the individual 
workman and of the impersonal corporation. Towards this end, 
Wilson, during his brief tenure as governor of New Jersey, 
supported such legislation as an employer’s liability act to avoid 
the doctrine of contributory negligence, old-age pensions, better 
factory inspection, a full crew law, and a semi-monthly pay bill 
for railroad employees. More important was his action as Presi¬ 
dent of the United States in support of what Samuel Gompers 
called " labor’s Magna Carta ” and what Wilson called a 
" primer of human liberty.” Under pressure from the American 
Federation of Labor he had written into the Clayton Anti-trust 
Act a declaration that ” the labor of a human being is not a com¬ 
modity or article of commerce ” and was therefore not subject 
to the anti-trust regulations except when necessary in order to 
protect property.*®* " I am sorry that there were any judges in 
the United States who had to be told that,” he said later. " It 
is so obvious that it seems to me that that section of the Clayton 
Act were a return to the primer of human liberty; but if judges 
have to have the primer opened before them, I am willing to 
open it.” *®® The passage of the La Follette seaman’s bill in 
1915, in the face of vigorous opposition from the shipping 
interests, was an effort to improve the working conditions of a 

In June, 1913, in the process of signing the Sundry Civil bill, Wilson had 
approved a rider forbidding the Department of Justice to use its funds to pro¬ 
secute labor unions under the anti-trust laws. Taft had vetoed it as " class 
legislation of the most vicious sort.” Wilson’s approval was accompanied by a 
statement that ” I have signed this bill because I can do so without in fact 
limiting the opportunity or the power of the Department of Justice to prosecute 
violations of the law, by whomsoever committed. 

*' If I could have separated from the rest of the bill the item which authorized 
the expenditure by the Department of Justice of a special sum of three hundred 
thousand dollars for the prosecution of violations of the anti-trust law, I would 
have vetoed that item, because it places upon the expenditure a limitation which 
is, in my opinion, unjustifiable in character and principle. But 1 could not 
separate it. . . . 

’* I can assure the country that this item will neither limit nor in any way 
embarrass the actions of the Department of Justice.” See Baker, IV, 358-364. 

” Men Are Governed By Their Emotions ” PPWW, IV, 226. 
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section of the working class where conditions were at their 
worst. He signed the bill " because it seemed the only chance to 
get something like justice done to a class of workmen who have 
been too much neglected by our laws.” In the face of His 
own vigorous opposition to such an act years before, Wilson 
supported (in the election year of 1916) a child labor law, as 
well as a federal compensation act. His administration saw also 
the establishment of a Federal Employment Bureau and the ex¬ 
tension of the work of the Bureau of Mines. 

Perhaps none of Wilson’s judgments affecting labor aroused 
so much opposition as did his support of an eight-hour day for 
railroad workers.^"® When, in the summer of 1916, his effort to 
arbitrate the sharpening conflict between the railroad brother¬ 
hoods and the railway executives failed, he asked Congress to 
enact an eight-hour-day law. ’’ The eight-hour day now un¬ 
doubtedly has the sanction of the judgment of society in its 
favor and should be adopted as a basis for wages even where 
the actual work to be done cannot be completed within eight 
hours.” The ” whole spirit of the time and the preponderant 
evidence of recent experience spoke for the eight-hour day,” 
he told Congress. 

Wilson’s enemies attacked him for yielding to labor pressure 
shortly before election day. Certainly there is little evidence 
that W^ilson was aware of a public judgment in favor of an 

Wilson to Newton D. Baker, Mar. 5, 1915, MS, VII-LB21, p. 22. See 
other MSS in VI-A-Seaman’s Bill (871). 

The Adamson Act, said Albert Beveridge in 1920, was '* organized labor’s 
assault on American institutions.” (Claude G. Bowers, Beveridge arid the Pro- 
gressive Era [Boston, 1932}, p. 511.) To one critic who accused the Democrats 
of “radicalism,” Wilson replied: “I do not think that it can justly be said 
that the tendencies of the Democratic party are radical or that I have assisted 
in making them so. If by radical you mean that a constant attempt is being 
made on the part of Democratic leaders to keep the legislative action of the 
country abreast of the extraordinary changes of time and circumstance, I can 
only say that I see no other way to keep the law adjusted to fact and to the 
actual economic and personal relations of our society. But radicalism is a matter 
of spirit rather than form and I believe that the truest conservatism consists in 
constant adaptation.” Wilson to John B. Knox, Oct. 30, 1916, Baker, VI, 111. 

ioe.<The Eight-Hour Day,” public statement, Aug. 16, 1916, PPWW^ IV, 
265; ” The Threatened Railroad Strike and the Eight-Hour Day,” message 
to Congress, Aug. 29, 1916, ibid,j pp. 268-269. 
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eight-hour day before this crisis occurred. Wilson denied the 
charge of coercion. 

Neither the railroad presidents nor the representatives of the brother¬ 
hoods desired legislation. I took the matter into my own hands be¬ 
cause I was determined to save the country from a great disaster, and 
I recommended the terms of the Adamson Bill because I thought thqr 
were just and right, as I do now.^*^ 

The disaster to which he referred was the threat of immediate 
strike. His private secretary later recorded that Wilson was 
greatly concerned at the consequences of a strike on the 
fortunes of the Allied governments in Europe. “ The Allies are 
fighting our battle,” he is alleged to have told the railway 
managers, " the battle of civilization. . . . They cannot' carry 
on ’ without supplies and means of sustenance which the rail¬ 
roads of America bring to them.” 

In any case, Wilson’s action followed his usual policy in the 
adjustment of labor conflict, in which, like Theodore Roosevelt 
before him, he sought to steer a middle course between labor 
and great capital, mediating, arbitrating, ever insisting on re¬ 
sponsibility and conscience on the part of both. While he forced 
Congress to enact an eight-hour law, he persuaded the Interstate 
Commerce Commission at the same time to grant a rate increase 
to pay for the increased expenses.^® In 1913, an act was passed 
establishing a Board of Mediation and Conciliation for labor 
controversies involving interstate carriers. Wilson sought to 
apply pressure to both workers and owners in the bloody labor 
battles in the coal and iron fields of Colorado. In this case, as 
in the case of the railroads in 1916, the owners and managers 
refused to accept Wilson’s mediation. His appeals to the 
operators were in vain, and he publicly announced his dis¬ 
satisfaction to the countryTowards the latter part of his 

lOT Wilson to Lawrence C. Woods, Oct. 17, 1916, Baker, VI, 268-269. 

Joseph P. Tumulty, Woodrow Wilson as I Know Him (Garden City, 
1921), pp. 199; see pp. 197-201. 

See Message to Congress, Aug. 29, 1916, PPWWy IV, 272-273. 

^^®See Baker, IV, 385-393; Selig Perlman and Philip TaiFt, in John R. Com¬ 
mons et al.. History of Labor in the United States^ Vol. IV, Labor Movements, 
pp. 335-341; Bennett Milton Rich, The Presidents and Civil Disorder (Wash¬ 
ington, 1941), Ch. IX, "Wilson and the Colorado Coal Strike," pp. 136-151. 
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first administration, Wilson became especially favorable to¬ 
wards arbitration: I hold to the principle of arbitration,*' he 
wrote, ** with as clear a conscience and as firm a purpose as any¬ 
one/* He even considered ** fruitful ** though impracticable 
at the moment a suggestion from John Sharp Williams that all 
railway employees be licensed, and forbidden to work if they 
struck before submitting to arbitration/^^ 

The concern for the ** public ** which required this middle 
path between capital and labor characterized also Wilsons 
policy towards the natural resources of the nation. 

The hands that are being stretched out to monopolize our forests 
{Wilson said}, to prevent or pre-empt the use of our great power- 
producing streams [,} the hands that are being stretched into the 
bowels of the earth to take possession of the great riches that lie hidden 
in Alaska and elsewhere in the incomparable domain of the United 
States, are the hands of monopoly. . . . And the question of con¬ 
servation is a great deal bigger than the question of saving our forests 
and our mineral resources and our waters; it is as big as the life and 
happiness and strength and elasticity and hope of our people.^^® 

The resources of the nation must be used, not locked up or 
destroyed or wasted; used, but not monopolized upon any 
narrow idea of individual rights as against the abiding interests 
of communities,** Raw materials must be at the disposal of 
everybody in the United States upon equal terms.** The 
general development of the country was the criterion for the 
exploitation of its natural resources. Yet relatively little was 
done until the pressure of a preparedness program began to 
make itself felt. 

See material in II-A-10 Colo. Coal Strikes and Colo. Coal Comm.; VI-A-Colo. 
Coal Strikes (902). On the use of troops, see II-A-War Dept. 

Wilson to George Pope, president of the National Association of Manu¬ 
facturers, Aug. 20, 1916, MS, VII-LB32, p. 45. 

Williams to Wilson, Nov. 11, 1916, and Wilson to Williams, Nov. 20, 
1916, MS, II-B-Williams. With such organizations as the Industrial Workers 
of the World, which did not share Wilson’s general attitudes towards society, 
as Samuel Gompers of the A. F. of L., for instance, very largely did, Wilson 
would have had little patience. There is much material on I. W. W. activities 
and Wilson’s actions against them during the World War period in II-A-Labor 
Department. 

The New Freedomy pp. 77-78. 

First annual address to Congress, Dec. 2, 1913, PPWWy III, 78; **Only 
Progressives” (1913), ibid*y p. 29. 
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Dominant in Wilson’s thought, now as earlier, was the ideal 
of a society that knew no class divisions. He sometimes said 
there were no social classes existing in America, other than the 
politically unimportant one reputed to devote itself to expense 
regardless of pleasure. But Wilson believed he did see economic 
classes. Such distinctions were to be checked by his program. 

We are trying to bring all men to understand one another [he insisted]; 
we are not the friends of any class against any other class, but . . . our 
duty is to make classes understand one another. Our part is to lift so 
high the incomparable standards of the common interest and the 
common justice that all men with vision, all men with hope, all men 
with the convictions of America in their hearts, will crowd to that 
standard and a new day of achievement may come from the liberty 
which we love.^^® 

What I have tried to do,” he told the American Federation of 
Labor, ” is to get rid of any class division in this country, not 
only, but of any class consciousness and feeling.” This, 
indeed, was the function of politics. ” Nothing,” he said, ” is 
more unfortunate, nothing is more unwarranted, than to think 
of politics as a contest of classes, as made up of interests in 
competition with one another and in hot opposition to one 
another. The whole business of politics is to bring classes to¬ 
gether upon a platform of accommodation and common in¬ 
terest.” 

Not only was it the duty of government to allay class feeling 
and to act for the organic public; but, as always, Wilson 
thought the government might do anything so long as it acted 
in the interest of all the people. The ” service rendered the 
people by the national government must be of a more extended 
sort and of a kind not only to protect it against monopoly,” he 
said, ” but also to facilitate its life.” Anyone who could see 
ahead, he thought, might see ” that we are just upon the thresh¬ 
old of a time when the systematic life of this country will be 
sustained, or at least supplemented, at every point by govern¬ 
mental activity.” 

The New Freedom, pp. 109-110. 

Right Hand to Labor** (1916), PPWVT, IV, 400. 

From prepared copy of Labor Day address, Sept. 2, 1912, MS, III-A-12. 

‘^•"Democracy's Opportunity*' (1911), PPWW, II, 306. 

The New Freedom, p. 217. 
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With the ideal of a society without classes went, of course, 
the ideal of public service. Upon none was the duty of service 
more pressing than upon the business man, especially in an age 
in which he secured his finances from public rather than from 
private funds. Concern for the public was especially important 
in an age of large-scale enterprise. Wilson, therefore, laid 
down for business a series of rules for proper conduct; a rule 
of publicity, to let " the public know what you are doing and 
judge of it according as it is a rule of equivalent service, " to 
make the profits proportioned to the satisfaction of the people 
that you serve a rule of conscience, " to make good according 
to the standards of the people we live with and a rule of 
service, ’’ that the thing that you do for the public and get 
money for is the best thing of that kind that can be done.” 

'* The one thing that the business man of the United States is 
now discovering, some of them for themselves, and some of 
them by suggestion, is that they are not going to be allowed to 
make any money except for a quid pro quo, that they must render 
a service or get nothing.” The hope of America, Wilson 
said, is " in the changing attitude of the business men toward 
the activities in which they are to engage in the future.” 

The emphasis of the New Freedom was upon economic 
reform, yet Wilson still spoke of the purification and simplifica¬ 
tion of the political process. Indeed, he still believed that re¬ 
form of the machinery of government was essential to any other 
kind of reform. A progressive, he said, always remembers that 
reform of political methods and procedures is always basic 
to changes in economic policy 

Though Wilson had always more or less believed in the auto¬ 
matic harmonies of free competition, his policy now was a far 
cry from that of his academic and Princeton years. Early in 
his career, as a matter of fact, he had looked without displeasure 
at the disappearance of competition. He had praised John 
Bates Clark for pointing out that it had become " incapable of 
working justice," and that competition must give way to moral 

‘""Work of the Federal Trade Board" (1915), PPWV^, III, 261-263. 

Address at Staunton, Va., Dec. 28, 1912, Baker, III, 429. 

““ '• Only Progressives,'’ PPWW, III, 28. 

See whole chapter ’* Let There be light,” The New Freedom, pp. 111-135. 
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force. In several stages, Wilson came finally to believe that com¬ 
petition had been responsible for America’s growth, and that if 
something had gone wrong of late it was not the fault of com¬ 
petition. In several stages, he moved from faith in morality 
to right the wrong, to faith in the power of government. 

It was no accident that John Bates Clark had undergone a 
similar transformation. The Essentials of Economic Theory, 
published not long before Wilson reached the White House, 
was a long way from the Philosophy of Wealth which the early 
Wilson had praised. " When Marxian revolution sent him 
scurrying from his youthful zeal for renovating society,” one 
student of Clark’s thought had suggested, *’ he was confronted 
by the menacing form of monopoly as the logical outcome of 
things-as-they-are. In this dilemma, there remained the ' faith 
of our fathers, living still,’ the competitive system. It would be 
presented as, by its innate justice, guarded from the threat of 
revolution, while the heavy hand of the government might be 
invoked to protect it from the monstrous regiment of monopo¬ 
lists.” For the theorist Clark, as for the politician Wilson, 
government must enforce competition. Thus an ideal that 
harked back to the halcyon days of laissez faire ended by justify¬ 
ing government regulation. But, it has been pointed out that 
for Clark government was not to work out a new synthesis, a 
new economic construction of society. It was "to enforce compe¬ 
tition, ' keeping alive the force on which the adherents of a 
laissez-faire policy rested their hope of justice .and pros¬ 
perity.’ ” And so for Wilson, too. 

That a system ideologically based upon freedom from gov¬ 
ernment supervision ended by calling upon government for 
active protection seemed perhaps paradoxical. In reality the 
system Wilson sought to restore had itself been supported by 
the fostering care of government. For one reason or another, 
however, that system had yielded not the much vaunted har¬ 
mony of interests but the aggrandizement of a few. Once they 
found themselves politically powerful enough, those who felt 
themselves squeezed out tried to place themselves imder the 

”* Homan, Contemporary Economic Thought, pp. 100-101. 

“'Ibid., pp. 91-92. 
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protection of government. This care must needs take the form 
of regulation of the economically powerful by the economically 
weak, since the instruments of production were already in the 
hands of the strong and the thought of the weak was not such 
as to demand expropriation. 

In Wilson, therefore, was to be heard the cry of Main Street 
against Wall Street, of the little man against the princes of 
privilege.** The New Freedom was an effort to restore the 
American economy to a Golden Age of competitive capitalism: 
an age in which every man had been his own employer or could 
hope to become one, an age in which the small business class 
had been free from the pressure of monopoly. Samuel Smiles 
was the idol of the men who thought this, and John Bright was 
their ideal statesman. 

The expressions of Wilson’s New Freedom were studded 
with references to restoration,** ‘'return,** the “America of 
the fathers,** despite the fact that he believed “ We are in the 
presence of a new organization of society. . . . We have 
changed our economic conditions, absolutely, from top to 
bottom; and, with our economic society, the organization of our 
life.** One contemporary young journalist, focusing his “ flash¬ 
light mind ** on Wilson for a brief brilliant moment, saw in 
these facts an “ inner contradiction,’* a recognition of a new 
economic society and a nostalgia for a Jeffersonian past. 

The New Freedom [wrote Walter Lippmann] means the effort of 
small business men and farmers to use the government against the 
larger collective organization of industry. Wilson’s power comes from 
them; his feeling is with them; his thinking is for them. Never a 
word of understanding for the new type of administrator, the specialist, 
the professionally trained business man; practically no mention of the 
consumer—even the tariff is for the business man; no understanding of 
the new demands of labor, its solidarity, its aspiration for some control 
over the management of business; no hint that it may be necessary to 
organize the fundamental industries of the country on some definite 
plan so that our resources may be developed by scientific method in¬ 
stead of by men on the make **; no friendliness for the larger, col¬ 
lective life upon which the world is entering, only a constant return to 
the commercial chances of young men trying to set up in business. 
That is the push and force of this New Freedom, a freedom for the 

Review of The New 'Freedom, by Charles A. Beard, in Political Science 
Quarterly (1914), XXIX, 507. 
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little profiteer, but no freedom for the nation from the narrowness, the 
poor incentives, the limited vision of small competitors,—no freedom 
from clamorous advertisement, from wasteful selling, from duplica¬ 
tion of plants, from unnecessary enterprises, from the chaos, the welter, 
the strategy of industrial war. 

There is no doubt, I think, that President Wilson and his party repre¬ 
sent primarily small business in a war against the great interests.*®' 

For this struggle, Wilson provided the ideology. If he knew 
little of the intricacies or technical needs of banking, agriculture, 
or trust control, he provided the essential ingredients of leader¬ 
ship and ideology. Through the unabashed use of the Demo¬ 
cratic machinery of Congress, and through an amazing ability 
to keep his hand on the wheel of the party machine as well as 
on the minutest details of legislative procedure despite the 
fact that he was a newcomer at the game, he was able to trans¬ 
form plans and needs into positive action. This was no small 
task, nor was it an unimportant one.^“® 

There was no better evidence of the nature of Wilson's pro¬ 
gram than the way in which it came to a halting stop at the 
end of 1914.®*® With the passage of the Clayton Act, the New 

Walter Lippmann, Drift and Mastery, An Attempt to Diagnose the Current 
Unrest (New York, 1914), pp. 136-137. 

Wilson made this point very clearly just after he pushed his first acts 
through the New Jersey legislature in 1911. "Everyone, the papers included,*’ 
he wrote, " are saying that none of it could have been done, if it had not been 
for my influence and tact and hold upon the people. Be that as it may, the 
thing was done, and the result was as complete a victory as has ever been 
won, I venture to say, in the history of the country. I wrote the platform, I had 
the measures formulated in my mind, I kept the pressure of opinion constantly 
on the legislature, and the programme was carried out to its last detail. ... I 
came to the office in the fulness of time, when opinion was ripe on all these 
matters, when both parties were committed to these reforms, and by merely 
standing fast, and by never losing sight of the business for an hour, but keeping 
up all sorts of (legitimate) pressure all the time, kept the mighty forces from 
being diverted or blocked at any point.” Wilson to Mary Hulbert, Apr. 23, 
1911, Baker, III, 170. 

Evidence may also be found in a list of accomplishments which Wilson 
recorded when he was preparing notes for his 1916 acceptance address. The 
great acts of his administration, the Clayton, federal reserve, trade commission, 
and shipping acts, were noted as accomplishments ** for business.” For agri¬ 
culture, he noted the reserve and rural credit acts, and the standards and futures 
acts; for labor, the Sherman act exemption, the seaman’s act, accident compensa¬ 
tion, mediation and conciliation activities, and the employment act; "for man¬ 
kind,” the child labor law; and the sundry acts "for general service.” MS, 
VIII.3. 
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Freedom had reached its climax—for several reasons. The 
beginning of the World War tended to turn the attention of the 
nation, and especially of the President, to matters foreign rather 
than domestic. Before the end of the year, Wilson had declared 
that it was only abroad that I care for personal prestige just 
now.'* His advisers were begging him to slow down and let 
business catch its breath. House, who always provided a link 
between New York business men and the White House, began 
to suggest foreign policy as a new field for glory. Wilson him¬ 
self was conceding that physical fatigue had set in, and that 
he could not hope to do in the future what he had dene in the 
past.^®^ At the same time he began to draw closer to his con¬ 
servative political friends and to the old guard of the party, 
who had done him such yeoman service in Congress.^^ 

Most important of all, the reform program was finished. In 
September, 1914, Wilson told Ray Stannard Baker that ** he 
had nearly reached the end of his economic program as outlined 
in the campaign and in the Democratic program. There were 
some social reforms still to be achieved, but he thought that 
most of them should be the work of the states.** A month 
later he said in a public letter 

that the reconstructive legislation which for the last two decades the 
opinion of the country has demanded and which political parties have 
vied with each other in promising in one form or another has now 
been enacted. That programme is practically completed .... 

Meanwhile, and for a long time to come, legislative questions will be 
questions of progress, of suiting means to new ends, of facilitating 
business and using to the utmost the resources of the country in the 
vast development of our business and our enterprise, which, I think, 
has but just begun.^®* 

Business could go ahead with no fear of new legislation, he 
told a newspaper man in January, 1915. The war was the only 
factor remaining that might be unsettling for business; and even 
that would not last long, for the period of adjustment to war 

Wilson to Mrs. Toy, Nov. 9, 1914, Baker, V 95. 

House diary, Sept 28, 1914, Seymour, I, 295-296. 

So Wilson said to Burleson in 1914, according to a statement by Baker, IV, 
49. Conversation of Wilson with Tumulty, Tumulty, p. 101. 

Baker's diary recording visit with Wilson, Sept. 17, 1914, Baker, V, 198. 

Wilson to Powell Evans, Oct. 20, 1914, MS, II-B-Roland S. Morris. 
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conditions was already over, and the commercially favorable 
aspect of the situation was about to begin.”® To Congress, 
Wilson triumphantly announced that 

Our program of legislation with regard to the regulation of business 
is now virtually complete. It has been put forth, as we intended as a 
whole, and leaves us no conjecture as to what is to follow. The road at 
last lies clear and firm before business. It is a road which it can travel 
without fear or embarrassment. It is the road to ungrudged, unclouded 
success. In it every honest man, every man who believes that the public 
interest is part of his own interest, may walk with perfect confidence. 

Like the majority of his fellow progressives, Wilson had a 
conception of the American economy and of the good life 
which permitted change and reform to go only so far. Once the 
limits of reform had been reached, as they were apparently 
reached in the fall of 1914 when the legislation designed to 
free the little business man reached completion, relief from 
economic pressures had to be sought elsewhere. The rapidly 
mounting European demand for goods provided relief, and 
American production was hitched to a war machine. 

With the close of the offensive against big business in the 
fall of 1914, and with the impetus provided by the beginning 
of the war at about the same time, the administration either 
yielded to, or actually led, the efforts of business to seaire 
exemptions from the rigors of the anti-trust program. Further¬ 
more, there was a growth in the number of administrative 
boards in the federal government—a tendency for which Wil¬ 
son had, a decade earlier, excoriated the Roosevelt administra¬ 
tion. Finally, under wartime conditions beginning in 1917, the 
policy of the administration was actually to encourage business 
cooperation and consolidation. An emergency war economy 
involving a high degree of government control of finance, labor, 
production, and distribution was beaten out on the anvil of 
experience. 

Aside from positive government action, the war provided a 

In interview with A. W. Shaw, editor of System, The Magazine of Busi¬ 
ness, Jan. 4, 1915, VI-A-Business Conditions (1339). 

Second Annual Address to Congress, Dec. 8, 1914, PPW'W, III, 215. See 
also Tumulty to Wilson, Dec. 4, 1914, MS, II-B-Tumulty. On the slowdown 
of the New Freedom, see Josephson, pp. 491-495, 503-507. 
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new impetus for the consolidation and rationalization of busi¬ 
ness. Some years later, Bernard Baruch reported that the war 
service committees sponsored by the government constituted 
infringements of the anti-trust laws, and an effort was in fact 
made after the war to prosecute them. He pointed out that the 
war made industry combine into ever greater units—units which 
he believed economically more efficient and by the same token 
more dangerous. " Many business men,” he reported, ** have 
experienced during the war, for the first time in their careers, 
the tremendous advantages, both to themselves and to the 
general public, of combination, of cooperation and common 
action, with their natural competitors.” 

And all this was done under the leadership of a President 
with a passion for competition. The war economy cannot be 
attributed to the foresight or the planning of Woodrow Wilson 
or of any other man. But Wilson must and did take the respon¬ 
sibility for its development and for the appointment of the 
men who administered it. Yet he did not give up his ideal of 
a competitive society. Indeed, he still sought to save little busi¬ 
ness whenever it would not interfere with the war effort; and 
he hoped, once the war was over, to liquidate the agencies of 
cooperation which he had established.^®® Wilson's concession 
to necessity indicated that his conception of the good life was 
not so rigidly systematic that he could not break through it, if 
he thought the occasion required such action. It constituted a 
mute recognition of the difficulty of planning in the type of 
economy he tried to foster. 

The thought behind Wilson's policy in both the reform 
period of his administration and the war period implied a 
repudiation in fact, if not in ideological expression, of the 
economic liberalism which had characterized his thinking 

U. S. War Industries Board, American Industry in the War, A Report of 
the War Industries Board by Bernard M. Baruch (Washington, 1921), p. 99; 
see also pp. 98-100. 

For instance, ” I am solicitous that our war programme should be carried 
out with as little disturbance of our usual industries and our normal economic 
fabric as possible.” Wilson to Newton D. Baker, July 24, 1918, Baker, VIII, 
294-295. This letter was based on material prepared by Bernard Baruch. See 
also Wilson to Robert S. Brookings, May 3, 1918, ibid.^ pp. 118-119. 
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during the first decade o£ the century. Throughout his political 
life he was willing to use government as a positive instrument 
in the economic life of the nation. This willingness signified a 
return to the thought of his professorial years, when he had 
stressed the role of the state and had emphasized the right of 
government to act according to " historical circumstance ” and 
to go as far as " experience permits or the times demand." 
Though his willingness to use government ran counter to 
his earlier emphasis on the efficacy of moral regeneration, the 
same ideal of a competitive and evolutionary society which 
he had built up with the intellectual support of Adam Smith 
and Edmund Burke remained the goal of all his action. 

In the history of American thought, Wilson’s position during 
his Presidential years implied a reaffirmation of historic Ameri¬ 
can liberalism, with its emphasis on safeguarding the conditions 
of competition and equality, and a rejection of the economic 
liberalism that elevated individualism to the rank of dogma 
and carried competition to its logical and destructive conclusion. 



Chapter V 


THE NEW FREEDOM IN FOREIGN POLICY 

It would be the irony of fate if my administration had to 
deal chiefly with foreign affairs/* Wilson said shortly before his 
first inauguration. Fate and the nature of his own thought 
together conspired to make foreign affairs his main concern 
before his first administration had reached the half-way mark. 
Indeed, the first official acts of his administration dealt with 
foreign problems, and his first two years were punctuated by 
vigorous activity towards Mexico. By the end of 1914, Wilson 
had become involved in the great adventure of his career. The 
** future is clear and bright with promise of the best things,” 
Wilson wrote in November of that year. ” A new day has 
dawned for the beloved country whose lasting prosperity and 
happiness we so earnestly desire.** ^ On the very day on which 
he announced this vision of prosperity, newspaper stories of the 
wars in Europe and in Mexico provided visible evidence of the 
growing importance of foreign matters in the thought and 
affairs of the nation. As a matter of fact, by November, 1914, 
the first actions had been taken and the sentiments expressed 
which would lead America with sure, if faltering, steps into the 
World War. Given the nature of the American society, that 
movement seems like the inevitable work of the ” fate *’ of 
which Wilson had been apprehensive. 

Wilson*s actions towards the belligerents during those early 
days of the World War, indeed his actions toward foreign 
nations generally, were intimately associated with his concep¬ 
tion of America and of its economy. Though they were shot 
through with the moral fervor and religious conception of duty 
which sometimes made Wilson sound more like a missionary 
than a statesman, Wilson*s ideas on the relations of America 
with the rest of the world were nevertheless related to his con¬ 
ception of what was necessary to keep the American economy 

^ ” The Federal Reserve System,” letter from Wilson to McAdoo, Nov. 17, 
1914, PPWW, HI, 213-214. 
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running profitably. The foreign poliq^ of a nation is, after all, 
not a domain apart from its domestic economy and internal 
affairs. It is not ** built upon abstractions,*' Charles Evans 
Hughes pointed out; it is rather " the result of practical con¬ 
ceptions of national interest." Ideas of the interest of a nation 
in the affairs of the world are themselves based, very largely, 
upon a particular conception of the nature of its domestic order. 
There is no better example of the validity of this proposition 
than the struggle of agrarian and mercantile classes for control 
of American foreign policy during the first sixty years of the 
nation's history. 

The acquisition of an overseas empire ushered a new era into 
American history, Wilson believed: an era in which the ex¬ 
panding agricultural and industrial surpluses of the United 
States required " a free outlet to the markets of the world." 
The war with Spain had been not the cause but the occasion 
for the transformation of the United States from a nation whose 
energies were engrossed in the development of its own con¬ 
tinental resources into a nation which must make conquest of 
the markets of the world. A new frontier was essential to 
national prosperity. 

Commanding the manufacture of steel, the structural stuff of 
the modern world, America was now in a position to ** com¬ 
mand the economic fortunes of the world," Wilson said.* 
America's industries, many of them tariff-inflated, had grown 
out of all proportion to domestic consumption, he believed, 
" until we now have a surplus of manufactured goods of which 
we must get rid or else do an unprofitable business." ® Ameri¬ 
ca's surpluses " must have an outlet in foreign fields, or else 
there will be a congestion which will operate calamitously upon 
the economic conditions of the country." * The industries of the 
nation, he said in 1912, ** have expanded to such a point that 
they will burst their jackets if they cannot find a free outlet to 
the markets of the world." ® Under such circumstances the 
acquisition of an empire was a gift of Providence, for it brought 

• History of the American People^ V, 264-265. 

•'•Efficiency’* (1912), PPWW, II. 357-358. 

•"The Tariff and the Trusts” (1912), ibid.^ p. 408. 

•Acceptance address (1912), ibid.^ p. 471. 
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America close to that greatest of potential markets, the Far East, 
which all the world coveted; " the market for which statesmen 
as well as merchants must plan and play their game of com¬ 
petition, the market to which diplomacy, and if need be power, 
must make an open way. The United States could not easily 
have dispensed with that foothold in the East which the posses¬ 
sion of the Philippines so unexpectedly aflForded them.” ® Once 
again, as had so frequently happened in the history of the 
Anglo-Saxon peoples, Wilson suggested, altruism and interest 
had worked hand in hand.^ 

Without premeditation the United States had acquired an 
empire. Indeed, it had entered the Spanish-American war with¬ 
out thought of material gain, Wilson believed. But once in the 
war, American statesmen were quick to realize that the economic 
development of the country had brought it to a turning point 
" which would have disclosed itself in some other way if not 
in this, had the war for Cuba not made it plain.” 

The spaces of their own continent were occupied and reduced to the 
uses of civilization; they had no frontiers wherewith ” to satisfy the feet 
of the young men these new frontiers in the Indies and in the Far 
Pacific came to them as if out of the very necessity of the new career set 
before them. It was significant how uncritically the people accepted the 
unlooked for consequences of the war, with what naive enthusiasm they 
hailed the conquests of their fleets and armies.® 

While America’s own economy was being transformed, the 
entire world was in the process of becoming a single trading 
community: a globe united by threads of commerce and in¬ 
dustry, with America woven into its fabric. '' No nation,” 
Wilson said, " least of all a nation that lived by trade and 
manufacture, could stand aloof ” and still remain prosperous in 
economic isolation. " International forces ” now governed the 
" economic interest ” of Americans.® One result of this new 
situation was an inevitable sharpening of competition between 

•History, V, 294-296. 

’ "Democracy and Efficiency" (1901), PPWW, I, 404; "The Making of the 
Nation” (1897), ibid., p. 321. 

• History of the American People, V, 274-275, 294-296. 

•ibid., p. 255. 
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America and other nations. America must prepare itself for 
" many sharp struggles for foreign trade.” 

This view of the requirements of the American economy 
received expression in various ways. During the years in which 
Wilson expressed most clearly the doctrines of entrepreneurial 
liberalism, he sought through both oral and printed word to 
educate and broaden the perspective of the business man to his 
new opportunities. Merchants must become less provincial and 
more international-minded. Never was it more necessary than 
at the present time, he insisted, " for the commercial mind to 
be a travelled mind for *’ commerce is almost of necessity 
international in its scope; ... no neighborhood marks its 
boundaries; . . . the men who are engaged in commerce can 
hardly set limits to at any rate the imaginative conception of 
what commerce will one day become.” The tastes of other 
peoples must be studied, so that they can be satisfied by western 
goods. The trader must become a statesman, and know as much 
of the internal affairs of other nations as the diplomat knows. 
" It is a trader’s business, in short, to know the world.” 

Wilson’s insistence upon the necessity of foreign trade rein¬ 
forced his conviction that the protective system must be 
abolished. Great as was the internal trade of the United States, 
it is not, he believed, " sufficient to take the surplus product of 
this incalculably rich country, and we now want to know the 
reason why we cannot let our products go where they will and 
command the markets of the world upon their own merits.” 
That, Wilson noted, was made difficult by the fact that tariff 
barriers prevented taking goods in exchange for exports.^* The 
fact that America’s domestic markets no longer suffice for her 
needs ” is another force that is going to break the tariff down. 
'The tariff was once a bulwark; now it is a dam. For trade is 
reciprocal; we cannot sell unless we also buy.” 

'^^Constitutional Government^ p. 78. 

^^The Relation of University Education to Commerce (Nov. 29, 1902), pp. 
7, 9. See also *'Business and Politics'* (1912), Congressional Record, 62d 
Cong., 2d sess., pp. 3917-3919; "Relation of the United States to the Business 
of the World," PPWW, IV, 311-323. 

The Relation of University Education to Commerce, p. 13. 

‘•Acceptance address (1912), PPWW, II, 472. 
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In order to take advantage of America s new commercial 
opportunities, Wilson persistently advocated the development 
of a merchant marine. Merchants cannot find an outlet for 
their goods unless they be given ships of their own to carry 
their goods to depend upon the carriers of another nation is 
to be at a serious disadvantage, Wilson declared.^^ America once 
boasted a vigorous merchant marine. But now that foreign 
markets had become an essential of prosperity, its seamen and 
its ships were few. Such a situation required the immediate 
attention of the country, Wilson said, for the nation ** which 
carries the world’s goods can generally see to it that its mer¬ 
chants get the markets.” Under the stimulus of war, which 
shot freight rates sky high and diminished the number of bot¬ 
toms available just at the time when opportunities were favor¬ 
able for a great expansion in foreign trade, Wilson threw his 
weight behind a congressional movement for a government- 
sponsored merchant marine. 

The Government must open these gates of trade, and open them wide 
[Wilson said}; .... It should take action to make it certain that 
transportation at reasonable rates will be promptly provided, even 
where the carriage is not at first profitable; and then, when the carriage 
has become sufficiently profitable to attract and engage private capital, 
and engage it in abundance, the Government ought to withdraw.^® 

The result was a United States Shipping Board and Shipping 
Corporation. 

The war was the occasion to encourage foreign trade in other 
ways. Before a year had passed, the administration had spon¬ 
sored a Pan-American Financial Congress in order to facilitate 
commercial relations (and especially banking and shipping) 


p. 471. 

” Effidenq^,’’ ihtd.^ p. 358. 

Second Annual Address to Congress, Dec. 8, 1914, III, 220. Sec 

memorandum made by Representative Adamson of conference of Wilson with 
congressional leaders, July 31, 1914, in Baker, V, 109; " J^^ckson Day 
Address" (1915), PPWW, III, 241-242; Baker, V, 97-136; William G. 
McAdoo, Crowded Years. The Reminiscences of William G. McAdoo (Boston 
1935), pp. 303-316. On Wilson’s attitude towards the shipping interests, see, 
for instance, Wilson to Mrs. Toy, Jan. 31, 1915, Baker, V, 126-128; Wilson to 
Representative Fred L. Blackmon, Feb. 17, 1915, MS, II-A-57-Shipping Board; 
statement prepared by Wilson about Mar. 4, 1915, but only published in part, 
MS, VIII-1, printed in part in Baker, V, 133. 
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with Latin America and thereby to replace England and Ger¬ 
many in the rich markets of this hemisphere.” 

Gingress will be expected also to aid the commerce of the United States 
by creating opportunities for legitimate trade expansion [Wilson said 
late in 1916}. American firms must be given definite authorization to 
cooperate for foreign selling operations; in plain words, to organize for 
foreign trade just as the " rings ” of England and the cartels of 
Germany are organized.^® 

To this end the administration approved the exemption of cor¬ 
porations engaged in foreign trade from some of the rigors of 
the anti-trust acts, thereby enabling them to meet on more even 
terms their government-supported or -sponsored competitors 
from Europe. To aid in the expansion of trade, the government 
organized a Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Gsmmerce, and 
the Department of Commerce undertook to send agents abroad 
—" eyes for the whole business community,” Wilson called 
them—to seek openings for American commerce. Even the 
Federal Trade Commission and the Tariff Commission devoted 
themselves to the study of certain aspects of foreign trade.^® 

A prosperous foreign trade and a vigorous merchant marine 
were " national interests.” Yet Wilson did not stress foreign 
trade in terms of self-interest alone. Trade with other peoples 
was one of the means by which America was to accomplish its 
peculiar mission to spread the ideals and institutions of de¬ 
mocracy among the less advanced peoples of the world. Ame¬ 
rica’s destiny was ” not to pile up great wealth, but to serve 
mankind in humanity and justice ”; its destiny was to spread 
the Anglo-Saxon tradition of liberty.®® America was " born to 
exemplify that devotion to the elements of righteousness which 

'^See Wilson’s address before the opening session. May 24, 1915, PPWWy 
m, 333-335. 

George Creel, The Next Four Years. An Interview with the President,” 
Everybodys Magazine, XXXVI, 132. 

” Co-operation in the Business of Government” (1915), PPWW, III, 271- 
272; ’'Relation of the United States to the Business of the World,” ibid., IV, 
315-317. 

Staunton, Va., Dec. 28, 1912, Staunton Daily Leader, Dec. 29, 1912, 
quoted in Notter, The Origins of the Foreign Policy of Woodrow Wilson, pp. 
204-205. See addresses of Sept. 28, 1915, PPWW, III, 370-372; Oct. 6, 1915, 
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are derived from the revelations of Holy Scriptures.” It was 
America’s duty to take a part in the opening of the Far East, 
Wilson believed, in order to guide its peoples in the way of 
liberty. 

The East is to be opened and transformed, whether we will or no, 
the standards of the West are to be imposed upon it; nations and 
peoples who have stood still the centuries through are to be quickened, 
and to be made part of the universal world of commerce and of ideas 
which has so steadily been a-making by the advance of European 
power from age to age. It is our peculiar duty, as it is also England’s, 
to moderate the process in the interests of liberty; to impart to the 
peoples thus driven out upon the road of change, so far as we have 
opportunity or can make it, our own principles of self-help; teach 
them order and self-control in the midst of change.*'^ 

So far as America’s colonies were concerned, this mission might 
be accomplished by governing them as a trust, for the benefit of 
their inhabitants rather than for purposes of exploitation.'* 
America would keep its faith with the Filipinos " by serving 
them and ameliorating their condition, by showing them the 
way to liberty without plundering them or making them our 
tools for a selfish end.” For the rest of the world, the 
American way of life would be carried abroad through the 
leavening influence of trade and enterprise. To realize its own 
destiny, America must make its prosperity penetrate abroad. 
Those who trade in goods, Wilson believed, trade in ideas 
as well: " Western ideas go in with the western goods.” “ 

This idea, which Wilson shared with many of the leaders of 
his day—even with the philosophers of " Dollar Diplomacy ”— 
he frequently voiced during his pre-Presidential years. It re¬ 
curred again and again in the course of negotiations involving 
Latin America and Asia. Though his administration main¬ 
tained, for instance, that "our obligation to the American 

” ** The Bible and Progress ” (1911), ihid,^ p. 302. 

■•"Democracy and Efficiency," Atlantic Monthly (1901), LXXXVII, 297- 
298. 

■•See, for instance, "Be Servants of Mankind" (1913), III, 56; 

letter to citizens of Philippines, Oct. 6, 1913, ibid,^ p. 53; Aug. 15, 1911, Baker, 
IV, 454; acceptance address, Aug. 7, 1912, PPWW, II, 469-470. 

■*" The Statesmanship of Letters," Nov. 5, 1903, MS, III-A-2. 

*“ The Relation of University Education to Commerce, p. 7. 
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people requires that we shall give all legitimate assistance to 
American- investors in Haiti,” it insisted also that " we are 
under obligations just as binding to protect Haiti . . . from 
injustice or exploitation at the hands of Americans.” The 
United States sent troops into Mexico, he said, '* to serve the 
Mexicans if we can, because we know we would like to be free 
and how we would like to be served if there were friends 
standing by in such case ready to serve us.” 

The idea of America’s mission appeared constantly in his 
public and private papers during the war period and when he 
spoke of the role America might play in the war and in the 
reconstruction that must follow it.“ The nation was a creditor 
power for the first time in its history, he said in 1915; and, with 
Europe in chaos, its duty was to use its financial and commercial 
power for world reconstruction. America could best help the 
world, he believed, not by fighting, but by " giving our financial 
resources to the use of the injiued world.” America alone 
would have a reserve of economic power in the post-war world, 
Wilson declared; it was, therefore, imperative that no impedi¬ 
ments be placed in the way of commerce with the rest of the 
world.®® Wilson was even willing to ignore the existence of 
those secret treaties between the Allied governments which 
frankly opposed his own ideal, for a new world organization; 
for he believed that “ when the war is over we can force them to 
our way of thinking, because by that time they will ... be 
financially in our hands.” 

Our business hereafter is to be to lend and to help and to promote 
the great peaceful enterprises of the world. We have got to finance 

•* Bryan to Blanchard, Minister to Haiti, Dec. 19, 1914, U. S. Dept, of State, 
Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States (Washington, 
1922), p. 371. (This series will hereafter be called Foreign Relations, followed 
by the year.) 

"■'The Heroes of Vera Cruz" (1914). PPWW, III, 104. 

"See, for instance the following addresses; July 10, 1916., ibid., IV, 229, 
233; July 13, 1916, ibid., pp. 248, 251; Sept. 2, 1916, ibid., p. 287; Sept. 25, 
1916, ibid., pp. 314, 323; Oct. 5, 1916, ibid., pp. 344-349; Oct. 5, 1916, ibid., 
pp. 350-355; Oct. 26, 1916, ibid., pp. 380-382; May 30, 1917, ibid., V, 52-53. 

** Feb. 2, 1916, ibid., IV, 104. See also St. Louis, Feb. 3, 1916, ibid., p. 118; 
Indianapolis, Jan. 8, 1915, ibid.. Ill, 241, 250-251. 

•• Dec. 28, 1916, Baker, VI, 398. 

“Wilson to House, July 21, 1917, ibid., VII, 180. 
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the world in some important degree, and those who finance the world 
must understand it and rule it with their spirits and with their 
minds. We cannot cabin and confine ourselves any longer. . . . Lift 
your eyes to the horizons of business; do not look too close at the 
little processes with which you kre concerned, but let your thoughts 
and your imaginations run abroad throughout the whole world, and 
with the inspiration of the thought that you are Americans and are 
meant to carry liberty and justice and the principles of humanity 
wherever you go, go out and sell goods that will make the world more 
comfortable and more happy, and convert them to the principles of 
America.®* 

Faith in morality, with its superstructure of ideas on inter¬ 
national law; belief in the capacity of peoples to rule them¬ 
selves, once they are educated; and a conception of the divine 
mission of America—these three elements made up the core of 
Wilson’s ideas on foreign policy, one leading student of his 
thought has suggested.'"' Even if these ideas, and particularly 
the last, had their origin in Wilson’s thought, not in the eco¬ 
nomic self-interest of the nation but in religious morality and 
political idealism, the fact remains that they had a particularly 
practical manifestation. "American morality is earthy,” as 
Charles A. Beard has put it; and its dissemination has implied 
the establishment of certain material conditions of life which 
require American goods and American capital. The Protestant 
ethic and the spirit of enterprise worked hand in hand in Wil¬ 
son’s thought. The export of goods and capital served the two 
purposes close to his heart: the prosperity of the American 
nation, and the establishment of American institutions and of 
peace among the other peoples of the world. 

To one who believed, as Wilson did, in the cultural signi¬ 
ficance of foreign trade, and who also believed in its vital im¬ 
portance to the American economy, the problem of the part 
government should play in seeking markets was obviously of 
some importance. During his early academic years, before the 
Spanish-American war, Wilson seems to have opposed Ameri- 
, can expansion beyond its borders. The policy of the honest 
broker must be the rule in dealing with foreign nations, just 

“ ’’ Men are Governed by Their Emotions," PPITir, IV, 229- 233. 

“Notter, pp. 651-634. 
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as honesty and concern for right must govern domestic affairs. 
Conquests have been made and national expansion usually ac¬ 
complished, he pointed out, by traders and speculators going 
out into new lands and then being followed by their states¬ 
men.** He praised Grover Cleveland for having broken this 
sequence, in the Hawaiian Islands, for instance.*' He was 
even opposed to the Spanish-American war; indeed, he had 
at first opposed the acquisition of the Philippines.** In this 
opposition to American imperialism, Wilson did not differ from 
a large portion of the the clean-government reformers of his 
academic years. His attitude did not differ from that of the 
Hopkins history faculty, who had contributed so much to his 
own intellectual development, if the minutes of their seminars 
may be taken as evidence of their thought. His attitude cor¬ 
responded also to the Cleveland-Olney group within the 
Democratic party of whose domestic policy Wilson generally 
approved. 

Once the United States had acquired an empire, however, 
Wilson, like so many of his contemporaries, became enthusi¬ 
astic in its support, and he began to express a willingness to use 
the force of government to support merchants and financiers 
in their activities abroad. This point of view was foreshadowed 
in Wilson’s realization that the United States could no longer 
be isolated from the world and that its foreign policy must 
change to meet new circumstances. It appeared in Wilson’s 
eulogy of John Hay, " whose achievements in statesmanship and 
diplomacy command the attention of the world. . . . He has 
understood and safeguarded the honor and interests of the 
United States.” It was more explicitly stated in the History 
of the American People, when Wilson wrote of the great 
markets of the Far East " for which statesmen as well as mer¬ 
chants must plan and play their game of competition ... to 

•‘"The Making of the Nation" (1897), PPWVt', I. 321. 

"See “Mr. Qeveland as President” (1897), ibid., pp. 303-307. 

•'See memorandum of conversation with Professor W. R. Harper, by RSB, 
undated, MS, RSB-B-Harper; W. Hale to Wilson, Jan. 19, 1901, MS, II-0149; 
"Patriotism" (Dec. 13, 1899), in Waterbury American, Dec. 14, 1899, cited 
in Notter, p. 103. 

" On the occasion of the presentation of an LL. D. degree to Hay, Oct. 20, 
1900, Princeton University Bulletin (1900), XII, 12. 
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which diplomacy, and if need be power, must make an open 
way.” But it was most fully expressed in an article Wilson 
wrote, but never published, in 1907. 

Since trade ignores national boundaries and the manufacturer insists on 
having the world as a market, the flag of his nation must follow him, 
and the doors of the nations which are closed against him must be bat¬ 
tered down. Concessions obtained by financiers must be safeguarded by 
ministers of state, even if the sovereignty of unwilling nations be out¬ 
raged in the process. Colonies must be obtained or planted, in order 
that no useful corner of the world may be overlooked or left unused. 
Peace itself becomes a matter of conference and international com- 
binations.5® 

Government, in short, must cooperate with the business man 
in the acquisition of markets abroad, even to the extent of the 
use of force; for the modern world requires a vigorous economic 
foreign policy. This point of view differed in no essential 
respect from that of the wielders of the Big Stick or of the 
more subtle advocates of Dollar Diplomacy. Both found 
moral justification for the use of force in their conception of 
America's mission. 

It is significant that this shift in Wilson's point of view cor¬ 
responded to a change which took place at the same time in 
his views of domestic policy. Shortly after the turn of the 
century, when he became president of Princeton, his slight 
willingness to use the state as an instrument for economic re¬ 
form melted before his new enthusiasm for the doctrines of 
entrepreneurial liberalism; and he began to emphasize the 
morality and enlightened statesmanship of the business man as 
the only safe means of reform. This faith in conscience and 
patriotism rather than in government as the means of economic 
adjustment brought with it the support of a large body of con¬ 
servative opinion. 

Wilson never changed his mind about the mission of Amer¬ 
ica. But just at the time he became a serious candidate for the 
Presidency, he did change his mind about the role government 
must play in this mission. The foreign policy of his administra- 

History, V, 294-296. 

••"Education and Democracy'* (1907), written for a volume of the same 
name, to have been edited by H. O. Muifee, enclosed in Wilson to Muifee, Mar 
4, 1907, MS, RSB-A-Murfee. 
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tion was characterized by a vigorous denunciation of Dollar 
Diplomacy. Though this denunciation was far more vigorous, 
and stated with much more religious fervor, in his public than 
in his private papers, there is little in Wilson’s letters to belie 
his own belief in his new deal in American diplomacy. 

The State Department was continually called upon to support 
the foreign enterprise of American citizens, Wilson pointed out. 
At one time, the government had gone so far as to follow the 
policy called " Dollar Diplomacy.” 

But there ought to be a limit to that. 'There is no man who is more 
interested than I am in carrying the enterprise of American business 
men to every quarter of the globe. I was interested in it long before I 
was suspected of being a politician. I have been preaching it year after 
year as the great thing that lay in the future for the United States, to 
show her wit and skill and enterprise and influence in every country in 
the world. 

But America, Wilson suggested, was nurtured on the ideals of 
the rights of man, and ought not to violate those principles in 
its foreign trade relations. 

If American enterprise in foreign countries, particularly in those foreign 
countries which are not strong enough to resist us, takes the shape of 
imposing upon and exploiting the mass of the people of that country 
it ought to be checked and not encouraged. I am willing to get any¬ 
thing for an American that money and enterprise can obtain except the 
suppression of the rights of other men. I will not help any man buy 
a power which he ought not to exercise over his fellow-beings.*® 

He was aware that the diplomatic and consular ofEcials of the 
American government were driving subtle diplomatic wedges 
into the economies of the nations to which they were ac¬ 
credited, and that they concerned themselves more with the 
material interests of individuals in the United States than 
with moral and public considerations.** He declared himself 
willing to ” back American bankers in any just claims ” upon 
foreign governments. To do more would be to promise some¬ 
thing that would forfeit the confidence and friendship that the 
United States was trying to establish.*® 

** " Be Worthy of the Men of 1776 ” (1914), PPWW'. Ill, 143. 

** Wilson to Charles W. Eliot, Sept. 17. 1913, Baker, IV, 42. 

"Wilson to McAdoo, Aug. 26, 1915, MS, VI1-LB23, pp. 437-438. 
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The government of the United States, as Wilson liked to put 
it, must be " more concerned about human rights than about 
property rights.” ** Its foreign policy must be " based upon 
justice and good will rather than upon mere commercial ex¬ 
ploitation and the selfish interests of a narrow circle of finan¬ 
ciers extending their enterprises to the ends of the earth.” ** 
It must not be determined in '* terms of material interest.” That 
is " not only unfair to those with whom you are dealing, but it is 
degrading as regards your own actions.” The honor of a 
country is above its material interest. '* The policy inaugu¬ 
rated by President Wilson,” said his Secretary of State, *' seeks 
to bring international dealing into harmony with the universal 
conscience.” 

Within a few days after Wilson’s inauguration, a group of 
four American banks asked him for the same official sanction 
they had received from President Taft for their participation in 
a Six-Power Consortium to finance the Chinese government. 
The Administration refused the request "because it did not 
approve the conditions of the loan or the implications of re¬ 
sponsibility on its own part which it was plainly told would be 
involved in the request.” Though this government was inter¬ 
ested in promoting trade with China, the loan, Wilson pointed 
out, threatened the independence of China, and was therefore 
not to be encouraged.*^ Similarly, though he promised to give 
diplomatic support to the American contractor whom the 
Chinese government would retain for its new flood control 
projects, he hinted that " these good offices would not go to the 

“See, for instance, address quoted in Hotter, p. 194; July 4, 1914, FFV^W, 
III, 145; Oct. 5, 1916, tbid.y IV, 346-347; April 2, 1917, ibid,, V, 7-9. 

** Final campaign statement, Nov, 2, 1912, New York Times, Nov. 3, 1912, 
cited in Hotter, p. 197. 

** “ A New Latin-American Policy ” (1913), FFWIV, III, 67. It was in this 
address that Wilson gave his much-quoted assurance to Latin America: " I want 
to take this occasion to say that the United States will never again seek one 
additional foot of territory by conquest.” 

William Jennings Bryan, in an interview in the New York World, April 
20, 1913, cited in Baker, IV, 431. 

“Note issued Mar. 18, 1913, Foreign Relations, 1913, p. 170. For a brief 
account of the first Consortium, see A. Whitney Griswold, The Far Eastern 
Policy of the United States (New York, 1938), pp. 171-173; Frederick V. Field, 
American Participation in the China Consortium (Chicago, 1931). 
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extent to which some Governments have gone in seeking to 
enforce the rights of their nationals in the matter of contracts.”*® 
Wilson took precisely the same attitude towards Latin 
America. The United States, he announced, in March, 1913, 
would recognize no government which seized power by force, 
nor would it support any special interest in Latin America. It 
would try to secure " the development of personal and trade 
relationships between the two continents which shall redound 
to the profit and advantage of both and interfere with the rights 
and liberties of neither.” *® " Do you suppose,” he asked, " that 
the American people are ever going to count a small amount of 
material benefit and advantage to people doing business in 
Mexico against the liberties and the permanent happiness of 
the Mexican peoples.? ” Wilson pointed out that the Latin- 
American states 

have had harder bargains driven with them in the matter of loans than 
any other peoples in the world. Interest has been exacted of them that 
was not exacted of anybody else, because the risk was said to be greater; 
and then securities were taken that destroyed the risk—an admirable 
arrangement for those who were forcing the terms! 

With such practices, Wilson had no sympathy. He admitted 
his obligation to aid American investors, but, he insisted, Latin 
America must be protected " from injustice or exploitation at 
the hands of Americans.” *® 

His repudiation of Dollar Diplomacy carried over into his 
policy towards the Philippines. While he had from the begin¬ 
ning of the century spoken of the islands as a trust only 
temporarily in American political control, he had also thought 
of them as a vital stepping stone for America in her trade rela¬ 
tions with the Far East. When he became President, he pro¬ 
fessed his willingness to give them up, certainly to make more 
definite and immediate the promises of independence.'* Indeed, 

^•Wilson to John Bassett Moore, Feb. 6, 1914, Foreign Relations, 1914, p. 
105. See also Bryan to American charge d’affaires in China, Sept. 11, 1913, 
Foreign Relations 1913, pp. 186-187. 

Statement issued March 11, 1913, ibid., p. 7. 

Jackson Day Address’^ (1915). PPWW, III, 248. 

®‘**A New Latin-American Policy” (1913), ibid., pp. 66-67. 

"Wilson to Blanchard, Dec. 19, 1914, Foreign Relations, 1914, p. 371. 

“•Address, Dec. 28, 1912, Chicago Record-Herald, Dec. 29, 1912, cited in 
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in 1916 , the Jones bill, which liberalized American rule in the 
islands and put the government on record as favoring ultimate 
independence, was passed by Congress. “ Wilson's conception 
of Americans as ' trustees' revived McKinleyism, but with the 
important addition that the possibility of converting the trust 
into the trustees* private property was renounced.’* 

This new diplomacy would not eliminate economic rivalry 
among nations. Quite the contrary, it would introduce a new 
and beneficial type of competition. 

There is only one way in which we wish to take advantage of you 
[Wilson said to representatives of Latin-American nations at the Pan- 
American Financial Congress] and that is by making better goods, by 
doing the things that we seek to do for each other better, if we can, 
than you do them, and so spurring you on, if we might, by so handsome 
a jealousy as that to excel us. I am so keenly aware that the basis of 
personal friendship is this competition in excellence, that I am perfectly 
certain that this is the only basis for the friendship of nations—this 
handsome rivalry, this rivalry in which there is no dislike, this rivalry 
in which there is nothing but the hope of a common elevation in great 
enterprises which we can undertake in common.®® 

Wilson had come to believe that the military and diplomatic 
power of the nation must not be used in support of its busi¬ 
ness men in their activities with other nations, unless these 
activities provided no threat to independence and integrity and 
took no unfair advantage. His belief in democracy and in 
national self-determinism apparently weakened his willingness 
to see the United States spread its political domination over 
other peoples. Since, however, he was more certain than ever 
of the necessity for foreign trade, government must encourage 
the ** open door ** and discourage all trade discriminations. 
Those two principles were to provide the chief body of his 
economic thought on foreign policy. They became the exclusive 
economic content of his conception of a new world organization 
after the World War. He was convinced that laissez faire must 
prevail in international economic relationships; economic bar- 

Edgar E. Robinson and Victor J. West, The Foreign Policy of Woodrow Wil¬ 
son, 1913-1917 (New York, 1917), p. 4. 

Albert K. Weinberg, Manifest Destiny. A Study of Nationalist Expansionism 
in American History (Baltimore, 1935), p. 319. 

Better Relations With Latin Ameirca” (1915), PPWW, III, 334. 

10 
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riers and discriminations must be eliminated. Ginditions must 
be established which would permit the free movement of goods 
and capital across international borders. Government must do 
nothing to disturb the pattern produced by private activity fol¬ 
lowing its natural course. 

This shift from a position resembling, to one opposing, 
Dollar Diplomacy, was a shift of some importance in Wilson’s 
thought, for it promised a new departure in the foreign policy 
of the nation. It came just as Wilson changed his attitude 
toward domestic economic policy from one emphasizing the 
complete freedom of the business man, limited only by his own 
conscience and the criminal law, to one calling upon the federal 
government to remove all obstacles to the free movement of 
goods within the nation and to guarantee thereby the condi¬ 
tions of competition. He had apparently begun to identify the 
concessionaires and those who sought government aid for the 
acquisition of special privileges abroad, with those interests in 
America which sought to ally themselves with government 
through the instrumentality of the tariff and sought to stifle 
trade through monopoly and " unfair ” competitive practices. 
The prosperity of the country, Wilson believed, demanded the 
abolition of special privilege and the re-establishment of com¬ 
petitive conditions in business. Similarly, laissez faire must 
dominate international commerce. Guaranteed competition at 
home and the open door abroad must be the formula both of 
prosperity and of good will. The latter was to do on an inter¬ 
national plane what the former was to do at home.®* 

Though this view of America’s economic foreign policy was 
hailed as a new departure, in point of fact the *' grape juice ” 
diplomacy of the New Freedom, as it has been called, meant 
in practice little change in the traditional policy of the United 

•• Notter summed up Wilson’s new attitude towards American markets abroad 
in the statement that ’’American markets should be established on a non- 
exploitative basis by legitimate methods and be directed toward progress for all 
concerned. Gradually he had become convinced of the existence of a financial 
tyranny, and he then determined that exploitation by a narrow circle of financiers 
must be curbed and that the alliance between government and industrial and 
banking interests must be severed ... the rise of Wilson’s antagonism to Dollar 
Diplomacy was of a date later than 1907; ... it developed as the results of 
the diplomacy appeared.” See Notter, pp. 230-231. 
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States. This fact might be illustrated by reference to the vari¬ 
ous fields of American policy during Wilson’s administration. 

Historically, the United States has played a role in three 
different arenas, and a different role in each of them, depending 
upon the nature of the interest involved. In the Far East, 
business men, naval captains, and diplomats had for more than 
a century worked cooperatively and effectively, though generally 
informally and sometimes unconsciously, to tie America to the 
western Pacific with the subtle though no less powerful bonds 
of trade. In this area American interests were in conflict with 
those of at least three other great powers, and American diplo¬ 
macy had therefore traditionally sought to secure guarantees of 
equality for all nations. Only under open-door conditions could 
the United States hope to compete against the advantages which 
superior financial power gave to Great Britain and which geo¬ 
graphical proximity gave to Japan and Russia. This carried 
with it the corollary of support for the integrity of China. 

One of Wilson’s first actions as President was to reaffirm this 
position and at the same time to repudiate Dollar Diplomacy 
by refusing government support to the American Group par¬ 
ticipating in the Six-Power Consortium. The loan they plan¬ 
ned, Wilson believed, created a virtual monopoly and en¬ 
dangered the financial and economic integrity of China. Two 
years later, the representative of a Baltimore banking firm asked 
government approval for a loan to China. Wilson decided that 
he could raise no objections to the loan, but he suggested that 
it be so arranged that American bankers generally might par¬ 
ticipate in it. " At all events, I should like to see the field of 
underwriting a very large one,” he wrote. While he offered 
encouragement for the loan, however, Wilson warned that " it 
is contrary to our policy to make our government the collector 
of debts for its citizens, and we must not be understood as com¬ 
mitting the government to the use of physical force for this pur¬ 
pose; but all legitimate assistance will be rendered.” ” 

“^Wilson to Benjamin Howell Griswold, Jr., June 10, 1915, MS, VII-LB22, 
pp. 309-311. 

Wilson '* explained clearly his policy and desires with relation to foreign 
commerce and his views with relation to what he called the ' democratization * 
of banking. He asked me if it were possible to place a foreign loan widely with 
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Nevertheless the encouragement of American capital went on 
apace. Wilson appointed to the embassy at Peking a man 
whose every effort was devoted to the development of American 
interests in China. His instructions to Paul Reinsch had em¬ 
phasized education and moral encouragement. But Reinsch, 
in his memoirs, reported that he interpreted this to mean that 
the United States would also encourage commercial and finan¬ 
cial enterprise.'® He continually pointed out to the President 
and to the State Department the dangers of allowing Japan to 
secure too much power in China and of allowing Japanese 
goods and capital to take a predominant part in the economic 
development of China. The danger to which he and others 
pointed became especially apparent with the outbreak of the 
World War, which sharpened the conflict of Japanese and 
American interests in China and brought forth from the United 
States a protest against the Japanese Twenty-One Demands 
from China.'* 

More important, however, was the American response to the 
increasing flow of Japanese capital into China. The effects of 
the lack of American interest in Chinese investments had been 
reinforced by the preoccupation of the United States, Great 
Britain, and France in the European war. The result was to 
force China to lean heavily on Japan for financial aid. 

When Wilson found that he could not combat the resultant Japanese 
financial monopoly if he permitted American bankers to follow their 

bankers throughout the United States, instead of with a comparatively small 
number centering in New York. I explained to him that bankers generally were 
so unaccustomed to receiving offers of this kind that the mere offer would 
make them suspicious of the loan unless some reason for the offering could be 
given them. 

" He replied he was quite prepared to authorize me to state to the bankers 
that the offering had been made to bankers generally at the request of the govern¬ 
ment.” B. Howell Griswold, Jr., to RSB, Mar. 24, 1925, MS, RSB-B-Griswold. 
” Nothing ever came of the proposed loan for reasons too numerous and too 
humorous to mention just now [Griswold continued], so that the letter is im¬ 
portant only as evidence of a direct effort on his part to carry his view on bank¬ 
ing directly into the foreign field.” 

**Paul Reinsch, An American Diplomat in China (Garden City, 1922), p. 
65. 

'•See, for instance, Bryan to the Japanese Ambassador, March 13, 1915, 
Foreign Relations, 1913, pp. 105-111; Bryan to Ambassador Guthrie, May 11, 
1915, ihid., p. 146. 
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own inclinations, he determined, under British and French promptings, 
to re-enter the consortium and once more enlist the bankers as agents 
of American diplomacy.*® 

Thus, when Japan assumed almost unchallenged leadership in 
the economic exploitation of China, the Wilson administration 
initiated a second Consortium for the purpose of limiting 
Japanese expansion. When the plan was suggested to a delega¬ 
tion of American bankers, its political character was not men¬ 
tioned and it was presented as a legitimate banking propo¬ 
sition.®^ This was a use of dollars as a political instrument as 
clear as any such use in the days of Philander Knox. The threat 
of economic warfare between the United States and Japan 
which it produced was one of the factors which brought the 
Ishii Mission to America in the summer of 1917.** 

Wilson expressed the same opposition to Japanese domina¬ 
tion of the Far East at the Peace Conference in 1919, by pro¬ 
posing ” that all governments should renounce the special 
rights they had acquired in China, so as to put China in a free 
position from the special limitations which had been imposed 
upon her.” ®® Although Japan agreed to accept the open door 
and Great Britain refused to yield her privileged position in the 
Yangtse-Kiang, it was against Japan’s pretensions to Shantung 
that Wilson waged one of his great battles at Paris. He finally 
yielded to Japan full economic privileges in Shantung, and in 
return received only shallow promises from Japan to restore 


A. Whitney Griswold, p. 213. 

See also ” Negotiations For the Organization of a New International 
Financial Consortium,” Foreign Relations, 1918, pp, 169-199; Frank Polk to 
Ambassador Morris in Tokyo, Feb. 28, 1920, Foreign Relations, 1920, I, 497- 
499. In approving efforts to arrange the Consortium, Wilson warned Lansing 
that ’* I take it for granted that everything necessary would be done to protect 
the Chinese Government against such unconscionable arrangements as were 
contemplated by the former consortium because I am afraid that it is not less 
but rather more likely that the Chinese Government would permit unfair ad¬ 
vantage to be taken of it at the present time of stress than formerly.” Wilson 
to Lansing, June 21, 1918, Foreign Relations, 1918, p. 171. 

®*See A. Whitney Griswold, pp. 214-220. 

••Minutes of the Council of Four, April 22, 1919, Ray Stannard Baker, 
Woodrow Wilson and World Settlement (3 vols., Garden City, 1922), II, 254- 
236 . 
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territorial sovereignty to China. It was, he said, the only way 
out of a nasty mess.** 

In Latin America also, the policy of the United States has 
followed a relatively consistent line of development. Its goal 
has been the complete exclusion of European influence from 
this hemisphere and it has worked in this direction by two 
frequently contradictory methods: by the establishment of 
American hegemony over the Caribbean area, and by fostering 
Pan-American unity. The influence of economic pressures and 
of political idealism in accomplishing these ends has been com¬ 
plicated and obscured by the strategic considerations involved 
in the fact that the Caribbean Sea is an American Mittelmeer. 
In military terms, its control is essential to the security of the 
nation not only because it borders on a large part of the 
American coast line, but also because it dominates the ap¬ 
proaches to the Panama Canal, a vital link in the American 
defense system. In these terms, the Caribbean policy of the 
United States has been aimed (in general) towards the exclu¬ 
sion of European interests and control from this defense zone 
and (more specifically) towards the acquisition of the canal 
and of the control of the approaches by diplomatic or military 
means. The fact that strategic policy coincided with the aims of 
economic expansionism and with ideas of the manifest destiny 
of American institutions served only to strengthen and reinforce 
each of them. 

Within a week of his inauguration, again in his famed 
Mobile address, and many times later, Wilson repudiated 
Dollar Diplomacy as the basis of the policy of the United States 
towards its southern neighbors. This government would not 
support the bankers in excessive demands, he said; its diplomacy 
rested on morality, and not on the dollar; it would never again 
seek to acquire another inch of American territory by conquest. 

The United States has nothing to seek in Central and South America 
except the lasting interests of the peoples of the two continents, the 
security of governments intended for the people and for no special 

“Minutes of the Council of Four, April 25, 1919, ibid., pp. 263-265; state¬ 
ment of Wilson to RSB, April 30, 1919, ibid., p. 266; Wilson to Rev. Samuel I. 
Woodbridge, Sept. 2, 1919, MS, II-B-Woodbridge. 
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group or interest, and the development of personal and trade relation¬ 
ships between the two continents which shall redound to the profit and 
advantage of both and interfere with the rights and liberties of 
neither.** 

He stressed the common interests of the American nations. 
Their interests " are identical with our interests; ... we have 
... in view only the peace and prosperity of the people in 
our hemisphere.” ®" Indeed, Wilson went further than any of 
his predecessors in fostering Pan-American unity. Bryan’s 
"cooling-off treaties,” Wilson’s Mobile address, his seeking 
the cooperation of the South American nations in the struggle 
against Huerta in Mexico, and his efforts to reimburse Gilombia 
for the loss of Panama did much to disarm suspicion of the 
Colossus of the North. His efforts and those of Colonel House 
to establish a Pan-American league of nations failed, but never¬ 
theless indicated interest in hemispheric cooperation rather than 
control.®^ 

Yet even the efforts to attain inter-American cooperation were 
related to efforts to expand American trade. With the dwin¬ 
dling of the European supply of goods for Latin-American 
markets, Wilson believed it was the duty of the United States 
to fill the demand. 

Here are the markets which we must supply, and we must find the 
means of action. The United States, this great people for whom we 
speak and act, should be ready, as never before, to serve itself and to 
serve mankind: ready with its resources, its energies, its forces of pro¬ 
duction, and its means of distribution.*® 

Such events as the Inter-American Financial Conference, ini¬ 
tiated by William Gibbs McAdoo, Secretary of the Treasury, 
and with the blessings of Wilson, sought primarily to take 
advantage of the disruption of European trade with South 
America in order to replace Britain in its markets.®' With the 
similar idea of aiding trade with Latin America, Wilson ap- 

**Mar. 11, 1913, Foreign Relations, 1913, p. 7. 

••Conversation with Wilson, May 23, 1914, ib/d., p, 121. 

•'^On House’s plan, see, for instance, Seymour, I, 207-211. See also “What 
is Pan-Americanism?” (1916), PPWW, IV, 439-445; June 7, 1917, ibid., V, 
226-227; May 27, 1919, ibid., pp. 499-500; Notter, pp. 

•• Second Annual Address to Congress, Dec. 8, 1914, PPWW^ III, 216-217. 

••See Notter, pp. 369-370; McAdoo, pp. 351-60. 
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proved plans for an investigation of facilities for ocean trans¬ 
portation to South America and of tari£F and customs duties, 
and plans for the establishment of Federal Reserve agencies 
there/® 

Despite his repudiation of the principles of Dollar Diplo¬ 
macy, Wilson followed in the footsteps of his predecessors. 
Using the Monroe Doctrine as its ideological justification, and 
applying it by appeal to strategic necessity, to a more or less 
frankly stated desire to extend and protect American economic 
interests, and to a belief in the peculiar mission of America, the 
United States government before and during Wilson’s adminis¬ 
tration secured a dominant position in the local as well as foreign 
affairs of almost all the nations of the Caribbean area. In Mexico 
alone did Wilson stick closely to his resolve of non-interference 
and non-recognition of a government established by the use of 
force (though Bryan had just recognized a similar government 
in Chile), and even then his pressure was sufficient to break the 
Huerta government. Yet Wilson’s policy served well the 
American oil interests who found that Huerta favored British 
capital as against American, and who saw that Huerta’s chief 
diplomatic support lay in the British ambassador. Lord Carden. 
Wilson even used the promise of financial support in an effort 
to dislodge the Huerta government. The efforts of the United 
States " to show itself the consistent champion of the open 
door ” corresponded with its efforts " to secure Mexico a better 
government under which all contracts and business and con¬ 
cessions will be safer than they have been.” 

Under Wilson the Bryan-Chamorra pact was negotiated with 
Nicaragua: it contained Platt Amendment clauses, provisions 
for the payment by the United States of debts owing to Ameri- 

”McAdoo to Wilson, June 23, 1915, MS, II-A-Latin America; id. to id., 
July 20, 1915, MS, VI-A-Treasury; Wilson to McChord of the Interstate G>m> 
merce Commission, July 22, 1915, to William C. Redfield, secretary of commerce, 
July 22, 1915, and to Joseph E. Davies, of the Federal Trade Commission, 
July 22, 1915, MS, VI-A-Treasury; Wilson to McAdoo, Sept. 30, 1915, MS, 
VI-A-Federal Reserve (1076); id. to id., Oct. 5, 1915, MS, ibid. 

”"Our Purposes in Mexico" (Nov., 1913), Foreign Relations, 1914, pp. 
443-444; Wilson to Sit Wm. Tyrrell, Nov. 22, 1913, Baker, IV, 292. See 
Baker, IV, 236-352; J. Fred Rippy, the United States and Mexico (New York, 
1926 ), pp. 332-343. 
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can capitalists in Nicaragua, and for the encouragement of 
American bankers to meet the needs of that republic.’* Nica¬ 
ragua soon became a virtual protectorate of the United States 
under the direction of American marines. Troops and financial 
agents were similarly sent to Haiti and the Dominican Republic 
for the purpose of controlling the customs and of casting the 
decisive vote of the United States in chaotic local politics. 
Bryan once suggested that the interest rates paid by Latin- 
American nations could be lowered and at the same time 
American prestige increased by having this government, rather 
than private financiers, lend them money. But Wilson rejected 
the plan as likely to be considered too '' novel and radical.” He 
preferred to encourage private funds on more favorable terms.’® 

” The proposed Nicaraguan treaty has my entire approval,” Wilson wrote to 
Bryan when he saw a draft of the treaty. (June 19, 1913, Baker, IV, 436.) The 
draft was sent with the Platt Amendment provisions marked in red. (Bryan to 
Wilson, June 16, 1913, MS, VI-A-Nicaragua [506}.) That Wilson him¬ 
self may have seen some discrepancies between this treaty and his public state¬ 
ments is suggested by a note he wrote to Bryan, Jan. 20, 1914. ” No, I have not 
changed my opinion as to the advisability of the Nicaraguan treaty, but I 
would be interested to know how much of the talk in the newspapers recently 
has been founded in fact. Is it true that Nicaragua's neighbors have been 
showing themselves to be very much upset by these proposals and that they 
have made anything like joint protest against them? Just now when we are 
trying to gain a certain moral prestige in Central America, I should like to know 
how you think the pressing of the Nicaraguan treaty would affect opinion 
towards us in the rest of that region.” (MS, VII-LB9, p. 395.) 

” See Baker, IV, 433-434; Notter, pp. 275, 287. In March, 1915, San Salvador 
proposed to lease to the United States a coaling station and naval base in return 
for the establishment of an American school and an American bank, and the 
establishment of a gold basis for the currency of the nation. Bryan replied 
(April 4) that Wilson had considered the proposition and had agreed to the 
acquisition of the base and coaling station and to the establishment of an 
American college. Of the other provisions, he said: "Although as a Govern¬ 
ment we are not in a position to give financial assistance, we hope that financiers 
of America will be willing when their attention is called to the matter to 
furnish the necessary capital for the bank and for the reorganization of the 
country's financial system.” Bryan to the American Minister to San Salvador, 
MS, II-A-Latin America. 

Whether this policy was dictated by expediency alone or also by conviction 
that the government itself must not lend money is not clear. On August 5, 
1916 , Frederick C. Howe suggested that, since private bankers’ loans to China had 
fallen through, the United States should make loans directly. Wilson replied 
(Aug. 7, 1916), "I wish with all my heart that we could act upon the sug¬ 
gestion of your letter. ... I am afraid that in the present need for money and 
the piling on of new taxes the Congress would back ofiF from the thing, but 1 am 
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Though the requirements of naval strategy were the impelling 
motive for the acquisition of the Danish West Indies, " the 
commercial desirability of St. Thomas Harbor may in a minor 
way have been an inducement.” 

Curiously enough, it was under Wilson that the most sweep¬ 
ing extension of the Monroe Doctrine was considered. Like 
Lansing, Wilson believed that the United States could not rest 
easy while European capital flowed into Latin America, be¬ 
cause of the almost inevitable influence*of that capital on the 
political affairs of this hemisphere.^' Thus, not only was 
American capital to be encouraged, but European capital was to 
be excluded. " Here, indeed, was what might almost be called 
the ultimate extension of the principles of 1823. Here, in the 
language of altruism, and in the name of self-defense, was 
marked out for American capitalism . . . the whole vast areas 
of the New World.” " 

Wilson’s authorized biographer has noted that although both 
Wilson and Bryan opposed Dollar Diplomacy, " the impla¬ 
cable nature of the forces which, under the existing social and 
economic order determine the foreign policies of states ” forced 
the administration " into arrangements that did not differ 
greatly, in aggravated cases like that of Nicaragua, from those 
of Taft and Knox.” Indeed, it has been pointed out that 

going to discuss it at least with some of the men on the Hill to see if it is by 
any chance feasible.” MS, VII-LB31, p. 364. 

^‘Notter, p. 422. 

See Lansing to Bryan, June 16, 1914, including a memorandum on ” The 
Present Nature and Extent of the Monroe Doctrine, And Its Need of Restate¬ 
ment,” U. S. Dept, of State, Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations of the 
United Statest The Lansing Papers, 1914-1920 (2 vols., Washington. 1940; 
hereafter referred to as Lansing Papers), II, 459-465; Lansing to Wilson, Nov. 
24, 1915, ibid., pp. 466-470. ” The argument of this paper seems to be un¬ 
answerable,” Wilson wrote in reply, Nov. 29, 1915, ibid., p. 470. 

^•Dexter Perkins, Hands Off, A History of the Monroe Doctrine (New 
York, 1941), p. 267. 

Baker, IV, 438. In June, 1916, Wilson prepared a message to Congress on 
the subject of Mexico. ” Very few of those who desire a settlement of Mexican 
affairs by the force and power of the United States,” he wrote, ” desire it for the 
sake of Mexico. It does not lie with the American people to dictate to another 
people what their government shall be or what use shall be made of their 
resources, what laws or rules they shall have or what persons they shall en¬ 
courage or favor.” When he saw the draft, Lansing wrote in the margin 
beside this paragraph, ” Haiti, S. Domingo, Nicaragua, Panama.” The message 
was never delivered. Baker, VI, 78. 
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Dollar Diplomaq^, so much associated with bankers and im¬ 
perialism, " reached its climax, in the administration of a 
Democratic President who spoke much of self-determination, 
who wished to conciliate Latin-American opinion, who was 
much attached to general principles and peculiarly sensitive 
to any charge of pressure from financial sources.” Both Wilson 
and Knox " came out in very much the same place,” Dexter 
Perkins maintains, though they were " influenced by very differ¬ 
ent motives . , . starting on different assumptions and guided, 
in part, by different objectives.” That they did come out in the 
same place may have been, in part, the result of the fact that 
both started with at least one assumption in common; both 
thought that foreign trade was essential to the American econ¬ 
omy and that government must, therefore, help to secure 
markets for American goods and opportunities for American 
investment. 

Unlike its policy in Latin America and in the Far East, 
American policy towards Europe has not followed a consistent 
line. It has generally varied in accord with such factors as the 
state of the American mind, the personality of the President, 
and the nature and intensity of commercial relationships. 
Wilson’s policy, which culminated in America’s entry into the 
World War, was intimately related to his conception of the 
place of commerce in the American economy. 

Since foreign trade was basic to American prosperity, Wilson 
would not interfere with the flow of American goods and 
credits to Europe. Moreover, that commerce must be encour¬ 
aged, since it was both a legal right and a positive good to 
the world. 

We have a right to send food to peaceful populations wherever the con¬ 
ditions of war make it possible to do so under the ordinary rules of 
international law [Wilson declared]. We have a right to supply them 
with our cotton to clothe them. We have a right to supply them with 
our manufactured products. 

'The United States must safeguard its ” right to sell what we 
produce in the open neutral markets of the world.” These 


” Perkins, pp. 257-258. 

"Topeka Feb. 2, 1916, PPWW, IV, 90. In blunter language, the same 
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rights of American citi 2 ens, as well as the rights to travel and 
to do business as they wished, must not be abridged. Further¬ 
more, no nation may change these recognized principles during 
the course of hostilities, for such a change would itself con¬ 
stitute an unneutral act.*® 

For these reasons Wilson vigorously repudiated every eflFort 
to establish an embargo on exports to the belligerents. 
** There must be no embargo in any form,” he declared.®^ The 
channels of trade must be kept open, because the finances and 
goods of the United States were more than ever necessary to the 
world. There " is a moral obligation laid upon us to keep free 
the courses of our commerce and of our finance.” ®* In his 
History of the American People Wilson had interpreted the 
embargoes of the administrations of Jefferson and Madison as 
dismal failures which had hurt the United States and not the 
nations against whom they were directed.®* He would have 
none of that now. Yet Wilson’s position in 1914-1917 was not 
incomparable to that of his predecessors in the decade before 
1812, although he rejected non-intercourse and the embargo. 
Unlike them, he believed in the necessity of foreign trade to the 
American economy. Thus, while he was not in the Federalist- 
Republican tradition, neither was he completely in the Jeffer- 

sentiments were expressed by McAdoo in a letter to Governor Hamlin, of the 
Federal Reserve Board, Aug. 7, 1915. ” Our duty is to protect the commerce 
of the United States. Our foreign commerce is just as essential to our pros¬ 
perity as our domestic commerce. In fact, they are so intimately related that one 
depends on the other. ... It is not a question, in my mind, as to whether the 
protection of American interests affects favorably, or adversely, any one, or all, 
of the belligerents. Our duty is to protect American interests.** Senate Confi¬ 
dential Document^ PP- 182-183, cited in Charles C. Tansill, America Goes to 
War (Boston, 1938), p. 100. 

•®See, for instance, Topeka address, Feb. 2, 1916, IV, 89; Wilson to 

Senator Stone, Feb. 24, 1916, Foreign Relations^ 1916, SuppL, pp. 177-178; 
Wilson to Bryan, Jan. 7, 1915, Bryan MS, cited in Tansill, p. 41. 

Conversation with Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, Jan. 20, 1916, in Lodge, 
The Senate and the League of Nations (New York, 1925), p. 69- See Page to 
Bryan, Dec. 11, 1914, and Bryan to Page, Dec. 14, 1914, Foreign Relations 

1914, SuppL, pp. 578-579, for repudiation of embargo plans by the Adminis¬ 
tration. See also Alice M. Morrissey, The American Defense of Neutral Rights 
1914-1917 (Cambridge, 1939), pp. 17-20. 

••Topeka, Feb. 2, 1916, PPWW, IV, 90-91. 

••See History, III, 194, 209, 210, 216-218, 232; Wilson to Hale, Mar. 31, 

1915, MS, II-A-£mbargo. 
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sonian. His position was rather that of the Jeffersonian as it 
had been bent by pressure of small-scale business and the 
Cobden-Bright ideal. 

The effect of this point of view is easily seen in the " strategic 
retreat ” executed by the administration in its attitude towards 
loans to belligerents. In August, 1914, the administration de¬ 
clared that " loans by American bankers to any foreign nation 
which is at war are inconsistent with the true spirit of neutral¬ 
ity.” Precisely two months later, the State Department issued 
a circular announcing that " a citizen of the United States can 
sell to a belligerent government or its agent any article of com¬ 
merce which he pleases.” Such trade was " neither unlawful 
nor unneutral, nor within the power of the Executive to prevent 
or control.” The mechanism of American international trade 
with Great Britain had long been adjusted to the facts of a 
balance favorable to Britain during the first half of each year 
which was overcome by shipments of grain and raw material 
during the second half. In the latter half of 1914, trade was so 
seriously disrupted that a huge indebtedness was accumulated 
in London. The only feasible way of paying it was through 
the placement of large war orders in the United States by the 
Allies, and orders required credits. So long as Bryan remained 
Secretary of State, loans were not approved; but by October, 
1914, Bryan and Wilson both agreed that a distinction might 
logically and legally be made between ” loans ” and ” credits.” 
Loans would inevitably tie America into the interests of foreign 
governments, but credits were a necessary and legitimate instru¬ 
ment of trade and must not be forbidden. 

Finally, in the fall of 1915, the administration decided to 
permit the flotation of direct loans. This, said Ray Stannard 
Baker, ” involved a recession from a position based upon ' the 
true spirit of neutrality ’ to one based upon ' strict legality.’ ” •• 


Bryan to J. P. Morgan and Co., Aug. 15, 1914, Foreign Relations, 19l4t 
Suppl., p. 580. Wilson himself wrote the sentence quoted above. William 
Jennings Bryan and Mary Baird Bryan, The Memoirs of William Jennings Bryan 
(Phila., 1925), p. 375. 

••Oct. 15, 1914, Foreign Relations, 1914, SuppL, pp. 573-574. "Excellent,** 
said Wilson when he saw the circular. Baker,, V, 184. 

••Baker, V, 187. 
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The first retreats Wilson had considered of minor importance, 
for " he believed that he still maintained full control over the 
unneutral influence of the interests involved, partly because he 
approved of the trade as a matter of right under international 
law, and partly because he had always been in favor of en¬ 
larging American influence for good through a growth of our 
foreign trade. He had even thought that the government should 
not have been consulted.” However minor the episode in 
Wilson’s mind, and whatever his intention, it is evidence of his 
ideas concerning the nature of the American economy. Foreign 
trade was both in principle a right and in practice an essential 
to American prosperity. 

Principle in this particular case was reinforced by the harsh 
facts of an embarrassing depression, the escape from which lay, 
once the reform program had reached its saturation point, in the 
boom that would result from trade with the belligerents. The 
fact that the American economy required stimulus from abroad 
carried within itself alone the seeds of strife. The precise re¬ 
sponsibility due to that fact, however, must be determined by 
those who have the mathematical formulas with which to 
balance this against idealism, personal pressure, cultural affinity, 
and other factors which swept America into war. 

Wilson insisted that no foreign power must be allowed to 
interfere with the right of Americans to trade. From this stem¬ 
med the entire struggle over neutral rights. The United States 
was in continual controversy with Great Britain, which con¬ 
trolled the seas. Vigorous protests were sent to Britain in re¬ 
sponse to her eflForts to expand the definition of contraband, to 
search and seize neutral ships, and to establish a black list. So 
irritating did these interferences with American commerce be¬ 
come that Wilson and other administration leaders, whose sym¬ 
pathies had been with the Allies from the very start, appealed 
to the British authorities to soften their actions lest the Amer¬ 
ican government be forced to reprisals by popular pressure. 
*' Our public opinion,” Wilson wrote, " clearly demands . . . 
action.” •• So angry did Wilson become at one time over the 

” Notter, p. 334; also ibid., pp. 350-354. 

** Wilson to House, Juljr 27, 1915, and July 19, 1915, Baker, V, 369. See 
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British black list that he believed he saw in it " the wish to 
prevent our merchants getting a foothold in markets which 
Great Britain has hitherto controlled and all but dominated.” ** 
" Let us build a navy bigger than hers,” he said, " and do what 
we please.” It is quite possible that these activities of the 
British influenced Wilson to undertake his last peace offensive 
in the winter of 1916-1917.“' His Secretary of the Treasury 
reported many years later that Wilson would have gone to war 
long before April, 1917, had it not been for the irritations pro¬ 
duced by the commercial policies of the Allied governments.** 
Though Wilson was increasingly alienated by British inter¬ 
ference with American trade, he was persuaded to overcome 
this irritation and go to war on the side of England when Ger¬ 
many, in an effort to stop the flood of American supplies to the 
Allies, threatened the complete destruction of American ship¬ 
ping by an all-out submarine campaign. Yet Wilson did not go 
to war merely to preserve America’s right to trade. He had long 


also id, to /W., May 5, 1915, ibid., pp. 326-327; id. to id., May 20, 1915, House 
MSS, quoted in Tansill, p. 201; id. to id., Aug. 5, 1915, MS, RSB-A-House; 
id. to id., Jan, 11, 1916, Baker, VI, 146; id. to id., May 16, 1916, quoted in 
Notter, pp. 517-518. 

** Wilson to House, July 23, 1916, Munitions Industry Report oft Existing 
Legislation, Senate Report No. 944, 74th Cong., 2d sess,. part 5, p. 141. So 
angry had Wilson become at this time that he said he was " seriously con¬ 
sidering asking Congress to authorize me to prohibit loans and restrict exporta¬ 
tions to the Allies.” 

House diary. Sept. 24, 1916, Seymour, II, 316. 

Earlier in 1916, for instance, Wilson had written indignantly to House: 
" We are plainly face to face with this alternative therefore. The United States 
must either make a decided move for peace (upon some basis that promises to 
be permanent) or, if she postpones that, must insist to the limit upon her 
rights of trade and upon such freedom of the seas as international law already 
justifies her in insisting on as against Great Britain. . . . Which does Great 
Britain prefer? ” (Wilson to House, May 16, 1916, House MSS, quoted in 
Tansill, p. 531.) And again in November Wilson wrote: ” Write ” to Lord Gray 
in the strongest terms to the effect that he could be sure that the United States 
would go any length in promoting and lending her full might to a League for 
Peace, and that her people were growing more and more impatient with the 
intolerable conditions of neutrality, their feeling as hot against Great Britain 
as it was at first against Germany and likely to grow hotter still against an 
indefinite continuation of the war if no more progress can be shown than now 
appears, either for the Allies or the Central Powers.” Wilson to House, Nov. 
24, 1916, MS, RSB-A-House. 

••McAdoo, pp. 369-370. 
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insisted that " the blockade and the submarine matter stand on 
different grounds.” England’s *' violation of neutral rights is 
different from Germany’s violation of the rights of humanity,” 
Wilson said.®* ” Property rights can be vindicated by claims 
for damages . . . ; but the fundamental rights of humanity 
cannot be.” ®® Because of this difference in the rights that 
Wilson believed were being violated by the two belligerent 
powers, American notes to Britain and to Germany were 
couched in different language: the one conciliatory, the other 
final and peremptory. In order to gain their respective ends, 
Britain needed only to stop ships and provide economic regula¬ 
tions, and Germany needed to sink ships with inevitable loss of 
life. Under such circumstances, the outcome seemed fore¬ 
ordained. " There was a kind of fatality about it all, due on the 
one hand to the weakness and futility of the political power in 
such a crisis, with its inadequate legal sanctions, and on the 
other to the inexorable implications in the realities of a world- 
encircling economic system.” ®® War seemed the only way out. 
“ What else can I do? ” Wilson asked.®^ 

Just as important for Wilson was the fact that the war had, 
for him, taken on the aspect of a crusade. His public utterances 
carry far more of the spirit of neutrality than do his private 
papers. It seems fairly clear that, while Wilson at first saw the 
origins of the war in deep-seated commercial rivalries and in the 
general condition of the European state system, he sympathized 
from the start with the Allied governments. If the war had ob- 

••Wilson to Harry Garfield, April 27, 1916, Baker, VI, 194. Curiously 
enough, the State Department was hesitant about bringing charges against the 
commercial attach^ of the German embassy when he was suspected of leading 
espionage activities in America. He was doing important work, it was believed, in 
aiding German-American commerce. See Wilson to Lansing, Dec. 2, 1915; 
Lansing to Wilson, Dec. 2, 1915; Wilson to Lansing, Dec. 5, 1915; all in 
Lansing Papers, I, 87-90. 

••Wilson to Bryan, June 2, 1915, ibid., p. 421. 

••Acceptance address (Sept. 2, 1916), PPWW, IV, 282. ” Property we have 
found to be the indispensable foundation of stable institutions,’* Wilson said, 
'* but the rights of humanity are the essence of free institutions, and nothing 
can take precedence of them.” ** America and the Rights of Humanity” (1916), 
PPWW, IV, 346-347. 

•• Baker, V, 193. 

•^Seymour, II, 464. See also John L. Heaton, Cobb of ••The World•• (New 
York, 1931), pp. 267-270. 
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scure origins, the alternatives it offered seemed nonetheless dear 
to him. With the outbreak of the Russian Revolution and the 
entrance of the United States into the war, however, its nature 
changed completely.®® It became a war to end war: a war 
for the dissemination of such American ideals as freedom 
of the seas, the rights of neutrals, and democracy: a war to re¬ 
move the causes of commercial rivalry and injustice by guar¬ 
anteeing equality for the nations of the world. Basic to this 
guarantee was the conception of economic freedom in the 
markets of the world. 

In his biography of Wilson, William Allen White reported 
that when Wilson spoke of fighting the war to save the world 
from autocracy and militarism,” one almost heard him add 
” plutocracy.” ®® For the war was to win and the peace was 
to guarantee on an international level the same morality and 
economic freedom which Wilson in his first two years as Presi¬ 
dent had preached and sought to establish at home. In a sense, 
therefore, America’s entry into the World War was the climax 
of the Wilsonian Progressive movement. 


•“There is a curious and significant line in Wilson's typewritten note for 
an address opening the Fourth Liberty Loan Campaign. "A peoples', not a 
statesmen's, war, as it turns out.” The italics are Wilson’s (MS, VIII-5). There 
is much evidence that Wilson believed America’s motives far different and more 
honorable than those of the associated powers. See, for instance, Wilson to 
House, July 21, 1917, Baker, VII, 180-181; conversation with Taft, Dec. 12, 
1917, Hendrick, Uje and Letters of Walter H. Page, II, 346-348. 

••White, Woodrow Wilson, p. 369. 

11 



Chapter VI 


THE NEW WORLD ORDER 

Wilson’s conception of world peace, like his thought on 
foreign policy, was intimately associated with his belief that 
foreign commerce is a necessity to the American economy as 
well as a moral and material boon to the backward and less 
favored peoples with whom America’s business is transacted. 
The same combination of moral idealism and hard economics 
that lay at the heart of his thought on foreign policy led him to 
the conviction that an essential condition of international peace 
is the preservation of free trade among nations. 

The methods one prescribes for preventing war depend very 
largely upon one’s conception of why wars occur. Unfortu¬ 
nately, Wilson’s public and private papers leave no clear picture 
of his own ideas on the origins of war. The " seed of war ” 
in the modern world, Wilson sometimes said, is the rivalry and 
hostility produced by economic discriminations; no peace can be 
lasting which does not outlaw such conditions.^ On other occa¬ 
sions he seemed to tend towards the *' devil theory of war ” 
rather than towards the idea that wars rise out of economic 
competition for the raw materials and markets of the world. 
Just before the war started, for instance, Wilson suggested a 
prohibition upon the private manufacture of and trade in muni¬ 
tions as one of the prerequisites of peace. Apparently he once 
suggested the nationalization of the munitions industry.* Wil¬ 
son’s dislike of private control of munitions appeared in the 
plans of himself and House for a Pan-American confederation; 
it found a place in Wilson’s drafts for a league of nations, and 
finally in the Covenant of the League itself, in an innocuous 
declaration that “ the manufacture by private enterprise of 
mimitions and implements of war is open to grave objection.” ® 

‘Fourth Liberty Loan Address (1918), PPWW, V, 257-258; address, Sept. 
5, 1919, ibid., p. 637. 

•Memorandum of conversation with Stockton Axson, Aug. 1914, Baker, V, 
74; Bryan to Wilson, Sept. 19, 1914, p. 285. 

• See House Diary, Dec. 16, 1914, Seymour, Intimate Papers of Colonel House, 
I, 210, 234; Covenant of the League of Nations, Article 8, paragraph 5. 
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With regard to the World War itself, Wilson’s opinion, 
always obscure, seems to have undergone some change in the 
course of time. Moreover, his public statements, at least up to 
the time the United States entered the war, were generally at 
variance (certainly in tone) with the opinions he expressed in 
private papers and with statements attributed to him by others. 
What seems fairly certain is that while he remained officially 
neutral, he was convinced very early that the Allies (specifically 
Great Britain) must win the war in the interest of preserving 
civilization. Nevertheless, in his public utterances at least, 
Wilson insisted on the obscure origins of the war and intimated 
that it had come inevitably out of the European state system and 
its accompanying economic hostilities. This view was most 
completely expressed in October, 1916, when he asked. 

Have you ever heard what started the present war? If you have, I 
wish you would publish it, because nobody else has, so far as I can 
gather. Nothing in particular started it, but everything in general. There 
has been growing up in Europe a mutual suspicion, an interchange of 
conjecture about what this Government and that Government are going 
to do, an interlacing of alliances and understandings, a complex web of 
intrigue and spying, that presently were sure to entangle the whole of 
the family of mankind on that side of the water in its meshes.* 

After the United States entered the war, that opinion seemed 
contradicted by Wilson’s statement that " the war was begun 
by the military masters of Germany, who proved to be also the 
masters of Austria-Hungary. . . . Their plan was to throw a 
broad belt of German military power and political control 
across the very center of Europe.” “ This put in specific terms 
the point of view most frequently presented by Wilson; for, 
most often of all, he spoke and wrote of *' wanton aggression ” 
and " injustice ” as the origin of war. The moral tone which 
flavored all Wilson’s thought was never more vigorous than in 
his statements on foreign policy during the war period. The 
best evidence for this proposition was the nature of Wilson’s 
ideas for guaranteeing peace for the world.* 

* "The Business of Neutrality is Over” (1916). PPVV', IV. 381. 

•"This Is a People's War” (1917). ibid., V, 62-63. 

• For confused and confusing evidence regarding Wilson’s ideas on war, sec 
Notter, Origins of the Foreign Policy of Woodrow Wilson^ pp. 316 and n. 7, 
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Wilson looked to a post-war settlement to make the recur¬ 
rence of war impossible. The methods by which that hope was 
to be achieved were most fully expressed in his famous Fourteen 
Points and in his plans for a league of nations. In these two 
statements of purpose, and in numerous supplementary and ex¬ 
planatory expressions, are to be found the heart of Wilson’s 
ideas on international peace. 

A program for world peace naturally required territorial 
adjustments, and Wilson’s Fourteen Points made certain pro¬ 
visions for that purpose.^ Far more important to him, however, 
were measures designed to eliminate the conditions from which 
wars grow. Six of the Fourteen Points fell into this class, and 
of them, four. Colonel House said during the pre-Armistice 
conference of the Supreme Council, were " essentially American 
terms in the programme,” from which the President could not 
under any circumstances recede.® Of these, two were specifically 
economic arrangements. 

The first of the conditions required by Wilson as a guarantee 
against war was ” absolute freedom of navigation upon the seas, 
outside territorial waters, alike in peace and in war, except as 
the seas may be closed in whole or in part by international 
action for the enforcement of international covenants.” * The 
rights guaranteed by freedom of the seas ” are based upon 
principle, not upon expediency, and the principles are immuta¬ 
ble.” The question of freedom of the seas had involved 
America with both belligerents, and Wilson wanted to make 
it certain that no such involvement would be possible in the 
future.^^ The " paths of the sea,” he said. 


524-526; Baker, V, 50-68, 214, and all of Ch. 8; Seymour, II, 394; Horace C. 
Peterson, Propaganda for War (Norman, Okla., 1939), passim \ MS, VIII-3. 

^In the days of neutrality, Wilson and House had agreed that the United 
States must “ have nothing to do with local settlements,—territorial questions, 
indemnities, and the like.” This country was concerned with ” the future peace 
of the world and the guarantees to be given for that.” At that time, Wilson 
believed ” the only possible guarantees that any rational man could accept ” were 
military and naval disarmament and a league of nations. Wilson to House, 
Dec. 24, 1915, Baker, VI, 138. 

®Nov. 3, 1918, Seymour, IV, 183. 

• Point II, PPWW, V, 159. 

Third ’Lusitania' Note” (1915), ibid,. III, 353. 

Within a few days of the start of the war, Wilson had expressed the fear 
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must alike in law and in fact be free. The freedom of the sea is the 
stna qua non of peace, equality, and cooperation. ... It is a problem 
closely connected with the limitation of naval armaments and the 
co-operation of the navies of the world in keeping the seas at once free 
and safe.i 2 

Wilson identified his fight for the freedom of the seas with the 
fight against militarism. He authorized Colonel House to say 
that he could not consent to take part in the negotiation of a 
peace which does not include freedom of the seas because we are 
pledged to fight not only to do away with Prussian militarism 
but with militarism everywhere." When Colonel House seemed 
to have difficulty in getting the Allied governments to accept 
the principle as one of the terms of the Armistice, Wilson 
warned that he might be forced to go to Congress, which " will 
have no sympathy or wishes that American life and property 
shall be sacrificed for British naval control." 

Convinced that economic discriminations were the cause of 
national rivalry and ultimately of war and that any peace which 
did not outlaw discrimination would be " insincere as well as 
insecure," Wilson also demanded as part of " the only possible 
program " for peace " the removal, so far as possible, of all 
economic barriers and the establishment of an equality of trade 
conditions among all the nations consenting to the peace and 
associating themselves for its maintenance.” This third of 
Wilson’s Fourteen Points was reinforced by others which 
promised outlets to the sea for Poland and the Balkan states 
and which provided for the internationalization of the Darda¬ 
nelles. Wilson indeed called the attention of the Inquiry to the 

just claims of the larger states, like Russia and Austria and Germany, 
herself, to an assured access to the sea and the main routes of commerce 
not only, but to a reasonable access to the raw materials of the world 
which they themselves do not produce. 

Of course, what we ourselves are seeking is a basis which will be 
fair to all and which will nowhere plant the seeds of such jealousy and 

that ** something will happen on the high seas that will made it impossible for 
us to keep out of the war." From memorandum kept by Stockton Axson of 
conversation with Wilson, Aug. 1914, Baker, V, 74. 

" Essential Terms of Peace in Europe" (1917), PPIFIF, IV, 412. 

” Wilson to House, Oct 30, 1918, Baker, VIII, 533; Seymour, IV, 182-183. 

Point III, PPirir, V, 159. 
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discontent and restraint of development as would certainly breed fresh 
wars.^* 

The American people believe, Wilson declared, that peace must 
rest upon the rights of peoples *' to freedom and security and 
self-government and to a participation upon fair terms in the 
economic opportunities of the world.” ** No peace could be 
permanent which did not provide guarantees against economic 
warfare in the form of combinations among nations to boycott 
or to exclude from markets or from sources of raw mate¬ 
rials or to make any other kind of effort to throttle the industrial 
life of a nation, except as a penalty imposed by a league of 
nations as a means of discipline and control.^' Bernard Baruch, 
one of Wilson’s closest wartime advisors, echoed the thought 
of his chief when he suggested that '* without the determination 
of some such basic policy (of non-discriminationj geographical 
lines or spheres of influence may pre-determine economic and 
industrial conditions affecting a whole nation or the whole 
world.” 

The establishment of equal opportunity among nations was 
Wilson’s prescription for peace among nations. In so far as he 
had an economic program for world reconstruction, that was it. 
He believed the struggle of rival imperialisms could be ended 
for all time by such actions as the administration of colonies as a 
trust, by allowing free access to the world’s goods, by elimina¬ 
ting economic discriminations and trade barriers, and by guar¬ 
anteeing the freedom of the seas. 

Wilson to Sidney Mezes, Nov. 12, 1917, Baker, VII, 352. The Third Point 
became the basis of the work of Wilson's territorial experts during the Con¬ 
ference. See ” Black Book No. 1,” " Outline of a Tentative Report and Recom¬ 
mendations Prepared by the Intelligence Section, in accordance with instructions, 
for the President and the Plenipotentiaries,” Jan. 21, 1919, MS, IX-A-19. See 
also ** Black Book No. 2,” Feb. 13, 1919, which took as its thesis: " In the settle¬ 
ment of the colonial questions, the primary consideration must be the welfare of 
the native populations. In the second place only come the interests of the out¬ 
side world. These demand preeminently equality of economic opportunity." 
MS, IX-A-26. 

Reply to the Pope’s Peace Proposal (1917), PPITir, V, 95. 

^^See address to Congress, Feb. 11, 1918, /M., 181-182; Fourth Liberty 
Loan address. Sept. 27, 1918, /M., p. 257; Article III, "Bases of Peace," Feb. 
7, 1917, Lansing Papers^ I, 19-24. 

Baruch to Wilson, Dec. 3, 1918, MS, IX-A-7. See also Baruch to Wilson, 
Oct. 23, 1918, Baker, VIII, 507. 
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These policies were to be accomplished, fundamentally, by 
insisting upon the moral conduct of nations. An essential of 
peace, Wilson maintained, was the 

consent of all nations to be governed in their conduct towards each other 
by the same principles of honor and of respect for the conunon law of 
civilhed society that govern the individual citizens of all modern states 
in their relations with one another; to the end that all promises and 
covenants may be sacredly observed, no private plots or conspiracies 
hatched, no selfish injuries wrought with impunity, and a mutual trust 
established upon the handsome foundation of a mutual respect for 
right.^* 

Yet, just as in his attitude towards domestic economic policy 
Wilson had once emphasized the efficacy of moral regeneration 
alone and had finally agreed that the instrumentality of govern¬ 
ment was necessary to assure the conditions which made his 
ideal America possible of realization, so he came to agree that 
some sort of international organization was necessary to guar¬ 
antee the conditions of free intercourse. The war, he believed, 
had been " fought to do away with an old order ” based on an 
unstable " balance of power,” a system " in which the balance 
was determined by the sword which was thrown in the one 
side or the other; a balance which was determined by the un¬ 
stable equilibrium of competitive interests.” As an alternative, 
a Jeague of nations ” must be formed under specific covenants 
for the purpose of affording mutual guarantees of political inde¬ 
pendence and territorial integrity to great and small states 
alike.” “ Wilson could not participate in any settlement, he 
told Colonel House, which did not make provision for a league, 
for peace would then be ” without any guarantee except uni¬ 
versal armament, which would be intolerable.” ** 

In Wilson’s mind, the chief cement for his league of nations 
lay in " confidence in the good faith of the nations who be- 

” Four-Point Speech (1918), PPWW, V, 234. 

Ad<dress at the Guildhall, London, Dec. 28, 1918, ibid., pp. 342-343. 

Point XIV, ibid., p. 161. For additional statements on the necessity of a 
league, see Four-Point Speech, July 4, 1918, ibid., p. 234; Fourth Liberty Loan 
address, Sept. 27, 1918, ibid., pp. 256-258; address before League to Enforce 
Peace, May 27, 1916, ibid., IV, 184-188. See also Woodrow Wilson's Case For 
the League of Nations, compiled with his approval by Hamilton Foley (Princeton, 
1923). 

■* Wilson to House, Oct. 30, 1918, Baker, VIII, 533. 
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long to the league/' for the peace which he hoped would fol¬ 
low the war was one that would be supported by the common 
conscience of the world. ** What we seek/' he said, “ is the 
reign of law, based upon the consent of the governed and sus¬ 
tained by the organized opinion of mankind.” In that state¬ 
ment was summed up the political philosophy which Wilson 
asked the world to accept. It was a political philosophy based 
on the assumption of three principles: the democratic control of 
nations,** the right of each nation to determine its own life, 
and the necessity of universal mutual guarantees as a basis for 
peace. These three principles, Robert C. Binkley once pointed 
out, 

were woven into a closed and perfect system with a dialectic all its 
own. The peace of the ^orld must be permanent . . . and in order to 
be permanent it must be guaranteed by an association of nations repre¬ 
senting the organized moral force of mankind. The organized moral 
force of mankind cannot be expected to guarantee a peace that is not 
moral, which does not commend itself to the sense of justice of the 
human race. Only a peace which satisfies legitimate national aspirations 
will so commend itself and thus have the sanction of the moral force 
of the world. But this moral force will be ineffective in maintaining 
peace unless it controls every government capable of disturbing the 
peace. The sound moral judgment of the peoples must be operative in 

” Four-Point Speech, July 4, 1918, PPWW, V, 234. 

Wilson’s mystical faith in “the People" and his belief that he was their 
spokesman now came to full flower. I am convinced," he said in an inter¬ 
view in the Washington Post, Nov. 5, 1916, " that only governments initiate 
such wars as the present, and that they are never brought on by peoples, and that, 
therefore, democracy is the best preventive of such jealousies and suspicions and 
secret intrigues as produce wars among nations where small groups control 
rather than the great body of public opinion." (Baker, VI, 397.) A month and 
a half later, Wilson told Congress he believed he spoke " for the silent mass 
of mankind everywhere who have as yet had no place or opportunity to speak 
their real hearts out concerning the death and ruin they see to have come al¬ 
ready upon the persons and the homes they hold most dear." " Perhaps I am 
the only person in high authority amongst all the peoples of the world who is 
at liberty to speak and hold nothing back." (Jan. 22, 1917, PPWlVt IV, 413; 
see also Wilson to John P. Gavit, Jan. 29, 1917, Baker, VI, 414.) The 
" select classes of mankind," he declared, " are no longer the governors of man¬ 
kind. The fortunes of mankind are now in the hands of the plain people of the 
world. Satisfy them and you have justified their confidence not only, but estab¬ 
lished peace. Fail to satisfy them, and no arrangement that you can make will 
either set up or steady the peace of the world." (Wilson before the Plenary 
session of the Peace Conference, Jan, 25, 1919, Minutes, Baker, Wilson and 
World Settlement, I, 103.) 
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the foreign policies of the states. Only the forms of political democracy 
guarantee this beneficent control by public opinion. Consequently, 
democratic control of governments as well as self-determination of 
peoples are the pre-conditions of an effective League of Nations, which 
is itself a pre-condition to permanent peace. 

This was the Wilsonian system; it was, as Binkley said, **marvel¬ 
ously complete and self-consistent.” But it was complete and 
self-consistent only within the political sphere, for one of the 
major problems of the times was entirely outside its orbit—the 
problem of social reorgani 2 ation.^“ Peace, Wilson believed, 
might be secured if only certain political forms and political 
controls were established. This fact of omission as well as the 
nature of his system itself reveals the further fact that economic 
action or economic organization played little part in Wilson’s 
thought on the means of assuring world peace. 

In Wilson’s thought, a league of .nations was a means of 
guaranteeing the international harmony essential for the free 
exchange of goods and ideas. Once free interchange was as¬ 
sured, world peace would follow automatically. Great currents 
of trade, Wilson said, create a community of interest and under¬ 
standing. Here Wilson echoed John Stuart Mill, whose thought 
he had so closely approximated in his academic years. Com¬ 
merce, wrote Mill, 

is rapidly rendering war obsolete, by strengthening and multiplying the 
personal interests which are in natural opposition to it. And it may be 

®®From extract of Chapter I, ** Wilson’s European Policy as Viewed by 
Europe,” from ’’Reactions of European Public Opinion to Woodrow Wilson's 
Statesmanship From the Armistice to the Peace of Versailles,” unpublished 
dissertation by Robert C. Binkley, deposited in Hoover War Library, MS, RSB-B- 
Binkley. Binkley discussed the development of the three principles in Wilson’s 
public papers. 

The International Labor Organization is frequently referred to as constituting 
the machinery for social reorganization which Binkley suggests was lacking from 
Wilson’s thought on international organization. However this may be, the 
fact is that Wilson had little if anything to do with its inception. An examina¬ 
tion of Wilson’s own papers reveals no evidence that it played any part in his 
thought; and an examination of the documents on the establishment of the I. L. 
O. reveals that the President played no role of any significance, though he did 
refer to it later as ” one of the great progressive achievements of the Peace 
Conference.” See James T. Shotwell, ” The Origins of the 1. L. O.,” in What 
the International Labor Organization Meant to America, ed. Spencer Miller 
(New York, 1936); The Origins of the International Labor Organization, cd. 
James T. Shotwell (2 vols., New York, 1934). 
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said without exaggeration that the great extent and rapid increase of 
international trade, in being the principal guarantee of the peace of 
the world, is the great permanent security for the uninterrupted progress 
of ideas, institutions, and the character of the human race.*® 

Richard Cobden, one of the British statesmen whom Wilson 
had admired in his early years, vigorously repudiated the accusa¬ 
tion that he advocated free trade because of the prosperity it 
might bring Great Britain. He insisted that it " would unite 
mankind in the bonds of peace.” That, rather than any material 
motive, he maint^ned, had sustained him in the fight.” Under 
conditions of international competition. Mill, Cobden, and 
Wilson believed, the " invisible hand ” of Providence worked 
mysteriously to produce peace and harmony. Unity of interest 
would eliminate all cause of hostility. 

In these ideas, as in so much of his thought on domestic 
policy, Wilson recalled the classical economists, and particularly 
the Manchesterian group, from whom he borrowed so heavily. 
Their thought on international affairs was an extension beyond 
national boundaries of the same principles of laissez faire which 
they supported within the nation. They assumed those condi¬ 
tions of economic enterprise within each nation and those differ¬ 
ences among nations which worked out harmoniously in the law 
of comparative advantage. In free and vigorous international 
competition they found the force which made it possible for the 
Anatolian peasant to wear clothes of Australian wool while the 
worker of Boston wore shoes tanned by the quebracho of South 
America. In the days when an unchallenged British fleet guar¬ 
anteed order on seas dominated by a British merchant marine 
carrying British goods, the hope of peace through trade had 

Principles of Political Economy, Bk. Ill, Ch. XVII, quoted in Ernest Feis, 
The Changing Patterns of International Economic Affairs (New York, 1940), 
p. 13. 

•’Address by Cobden before a Peace Meeting at Wrexham, Nov. 14, 1850, 
quoted in William Harbutt Dawson, Richard Cobden and Foreign Policy 
(London, 1926), p. 32. The parallel between Wilson’s and Cobden’s thought 
on foreign policy is astonishingly close. The similarity of their ideas on non¬ 
intervention, on morality and moral law in international politics, on ** the reign 
of law,” on economic barriers, and on the identity of interest of all people makes 
clear Wilson’s debt to nineteenth-century liberalism. See John A. Hobson, The 
International Man (London, 1918), and Dawson, Richard Cobden and Foreign 
Policy, 
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been the vision of Richard Cobden and John Bright, in whose 
activities Wilson had been so deeply interested in his early 
years. During the war period, few of his public or private 
papers failed to express his sympathy for the doctrine these 
mid-nineteenth century liberals brought to prominence in the 
western world. 

Wilson’s association with the Manchester group is evident 
not only from the similarity of their thought. Like him, they 
wrote no systematic treatises; they were not concerned with 
economic analysis. Like Wilson, their function was essentially 
that of publicists who through spoken and printed word sought 
to organize opinion in support of an essentially political prin¬ 
ciple with fundamental economic implications. In domestic 
policy, the Manchesterians opposed the vested landholders of 
Great Britain, and Wilson, the vested manufacturers and bank¬ 
ers of America. The principles on which they based their 
opposition were the same, their conception of world trade and 
its benefits was the same, and their faith in the role of the 
“ invisible hand ” was the same. 

Unlike the Manchesterians, Wilson found it necessary to 
introduce a supernational force as a guarantor of the conditions 
under which the " invisible hand ” might work. In a sense, 
Wilson’s league of nations was recognition of the fact that 
" internationalism ” through the supremacy of a single nation 
(such as the internationalism of the Pax Roman^ was no 
longer feasible because of the more or less equal potentialities 
and aspirations of several great powers. International accord, 
under those conditions, could be reached only through co¬ 
operative action to guarantee the safety of all nations. The 
same idea governed Wilson’s domestic policy. His reform 
program represented the effort of the middle classes to escape 
the squeeze between big business and the working classes by 
returning to the conditions of competitive capitalism. 'Those con¬ 
ditions, Wilson came to admit, could be secured and guaranteed 
only by government acting for the benefit, not of individuals or 
interests, but of society as a whole. With competition guar¬ 
anteed, business would be free to follow its normal and healthy 
paths, guided only by the individual conscience. With business 
and opportunity free, each individual might expect to reach his 
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fullest development A league of nations acting for the moral 
conscience of all men, Wilson hoped, would similarly guarantee 
the conditions of free intercourse. With those conditions guar¬ 
anteed, each nation might expect both to have full access to 
whatever it needed and to make full use of what it had. Under 
these conditions, peace was certain. 

These ideas of trade, international organization, and peace 
were illustrated in Wilson’s role at the Peace Conference. '^SCTien 
Wilson went to Paris in December, 1918, in his triple capacity 
as leader of the Democratic party. President of the United 
States, and spokesman for the peace-desiring peoples of the 
world, he went to a city of hysteria and hate. The delegations 
of the great powers found themselves beset by a violent press 
and by vigorous lobbies representing economic interests, social 
groups, and the boldly aspiring nationalities of Europe. Faulty 
administrative organization and lack of cooperation intensified 
the physical strain under which they worked. The leaders of 
the Conference themselves were not made cooler or more rea¬ 
sonable by the fact that they all held political positions and 
were responsible to aroused electorates which sought balm for 
their wounds and food for their pride. Nor was their task made 
simpler by the fact that although each wanted peace and a 
world settlement, each nation wanted a world in its own image. 
Each nation had a more or less frankly stated program dictated 
by its conception of its own interests, and those interests were 
generally conflicting, so that the chief work of the Conference 
was not in negotiations between the Allies and the Central 
Powers, but between the Allied and Associated governments 
themselves. As though all this was not enough, the delegations 
were naturally forced to work within the framework of the 
situation as it existed at the time of the Armistice. For instance 
the Austro-Hungarian empire had already disintegrated, several 
of its component nationalities were already organized as states, 
and the German colonies were already in the hands of the 
various Allies. Furthermore, some of the Allies had standing 
obligations which could not or would not be broken. 

Under these conditions, it was hardly likely that the con¬ 
ferees could or would start from scratch to remake the world. 
The whole story of the Conference is one of confusion, not of 
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general principles applied to particular situations, but of situa¬ 
tions met on their own merits and in their own terms under 
various pressures. The negotiations provide a welter of detail 
from which the finished Treaty finally emerged—^it is often 
difficult to see how.** 

The treaty was necessarily a compromise, for it represented 
the effort to reconcile many conflicting interests. Indeed, from 
the confusion certain serious and vital conflicts of interest stand 
out. For instance, prominent at the Conference were the 
struggles of France against England over the balance of power 
on the Continent; of England against the United States over the 
freedom of the seas; and of England and the United States 
against Japan over the domination of the Western Pacific and 
the Chinese mainland. Running through all these conflicts of 
interest were the questions of the inclusion of a league of 
nations in the treaty of peace and of the nature of that league. 
Wilson alone, of the leaders of the Conference, stood unshake- 
ably behind the league. Around that fact, indeed, histories of 
the Conference frequently revolve; for it seems fairly well estab¬ 
lished that nation after nation was able to force Wilson to 

Perhaps the best short recent study of the Treaty of Versailles is the one 
by Paul Birdsall, Versailles Twenty Years After ^New York, 1941). Un¬ 
fortunately, this volume is concerned less with the Peace Conference than with 
the Treaty, and it therefore treats only those activities and discussions of the 
Conference which ultimately found a place in the £nished Treaty. Missing 
completely is such work of the Conference as relief for central Europe and the 
discussion of Soviet Russia, as well as the action against Bolshevism. For the 
part played by Wilson and his staff, Ray Stannard Baker, Woodrow Wilson 
and World Settlement is especially important. This must be supplemented by 
such personal narratives of the Conference as Seymour, The Intimate Papers of 
Colonel House; Bernard M. Baruch, The Making of the Reparation and Economic 
Sections of the Treaty (New York, 1920); David Hunter Miller, The Drafting 
of the Covenant (2 vols.. New York, 1928); Miller, My Diary at the Con¬ 
ference of Paris (20 vols., privately printed, 1928); and John Maynard Keynes, 
The Economic Consequences of the Peace (London, 1920). A brilliant and pene¬ 
trating insight into the personalities and atmosphere of the Conference is 
provided in Harold Nicolson, Peacemaking 1919 (Boston, 1933). See E. H. 
Carr, The Twenty Years* Crisis 1919’1939 (London, 1940) for a stimulating 
interpretation of the work of the Peace Conference. 

For the literature of the Conference, see Robert C. Binkley, ** Ten Years of 
Peace Conference History," The Journal of Modern History (1929), I, 601-629, 
and Paul Birdsall, "The Second Decade of Peace Conference History" ibid, 
(1939). XI, 362-378. 
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comptomise on some principle or position he had vigorously 
maintained, as the price of accepting a league. Wilson’s wil¬ 
lingness to compromise almost anything for the sake of a 
society of nations rested on his belief that no matter how just or 
unjust a particular settlement might be, the league would set in 
motion machinery for the adjustment of all difficulties.** 

This emphasis on the conflicts at the Ginference—in terms of 
which its history has almost invariably been told—obscures the 
very important fact that all the nations at the Conference had 
certain things in common. And it was these common interests, 
these things on which they all were more or less agreed, that 
gave tone to both the Treaty and the League. 

For one thing, all the governments represented at the Peace 
Conference feared and hated Bolshevism. Though different 
men had different plans for killing it, the offensive against the 
Soviets was one of the recurrent and permanent features of the 
Conference. Thus a state which was shortly to establish its 
control over one-seventh of the land area of the world was not 
heard at the Conference, was not admitted to the League, and 
was faced by the unanimous opposition of the great powers. 

" Our thought was always that the key to the peace was the guarantee of the 
peace, not the items of it; that the items would be worthless unless there stood 
back of them a permanent concert of power for their maintenance.” (Wilson at 
London, Dec. 28, 1918, PPWW, V, 343.) The League, Wilson said at the 
Plenary meeting of the Conference, Jan. 25, 1919, was ” the keystone of the 
whole programme,” ” the central object of our meeting. Settlements may be 
temporary, but the actions of the nations in the interests of peace and justice 
must be permanent. We can set up permanent processes. We may not be able 
to set up permanent decisions.” (Minutes, in Baker, Wilson and World Settle^ 
ment, I, 239.) The chief benefit of the League, Wilson told the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations, Aug. 19, 1919, is that it protected the smaller nations. 
On the night after Wilson yielded to Japan in its demands for Shantung (April 
30, 1919), Wilson told Baker that ”the settlement was the best that could be 
had out of a dirty past. . . . The only hope was to keep the world together, get 
the League of Nations with Japan in it and then try to secure justice for the 
Chinese not only as regarding Japan but England, France, Russia, all of whom 
had concessions in China. If Japan went home there was the danger of a 
Japanese>Russian>German alliance, and a return to the old ' balance of power * 
system in the world, on a greater scale than ever before. He knew his decision 
would be unpopular in America, that the Chinese would be bitterly disappointed, 
that the Japanese would feel triumphant, that he would be accused of violating 
his own principles, but, nevertheless, he must work for world order and organi¬ 
zation against anarchy and a return to the old militarism.” (Baker, Wilson and 
World Settlement^ II, 265-266.) 
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The Conference was agreed, in the second place, that nothing 
must be done to weaken the sovereignty of national states. In 
the league idea alone was there any chance that the powers of 
the individual nation might be limited by or sunk into those of 
a world community. But the conception of the Covenant as the 
constitution of a super-state with an international police power 
had relatively little support at the Conference except from those 
(like the French) who wished a permanent alliance of the 
victors of the war and for whom the super-state was to be an 
instrument for guaranteeing their own national interests. The 
great powers at the Conference were also agreed that they must 
not concern themselves with their own internal economies. The 
implications of that fact are that they considered it none of their 
affair and that they thought it was not relevant to the problem 
of establishing world peace. Indeed, general economic matters 
were largely neglected. Although half the Treaty was con¬ 
cerned with specific economic settlements, they were not treated 
in terms of reconstruction and reorganization, but rather in 
terms of the reshuffling and redistribution of spoils; and they 
did not treat the internal economies of the great powers. 

In his study of the League of Nations, Alfred Zimmern has 
noted that the Covenant of the League was a mixture of differ¬ 
ent ideas supported by different methods of action. For instance, 
the League was an enlarged concert of nations, using the 
method of regular conferences, a technique long the practice of 
the European state system. The League was also a universalized 
Monroe Doctrine, using the method of mutual guarantees of 
independence and territorial integrity, another technique char¬ 
acteristic of the pre-war state system. The League provided a 
means of conciliation and mediation in international quarrels, 
using the Conference as a court, the method which the Hague 
conferences had adopted. The League also provided an ex¬ 
tension of services like the Universal Postal Union to such 
humanitarian projects as the prevention of white slavery and of 
the opium trade. Only in so far as the League became an 
agency for mobilizing the peace sentiment of the world and for 
making violations of it a crime against the world community, 
did it offer something new. But even in that aspect, it depended 
largely upon moral force, and its only instruments were the 
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political tools just mentioned.*** Unless a nation felt itself the 
direct victim of aggression, whether or not it would invoke 
sanctions would depend on its internal economy and on the 
nature of its govermnent. The Treaty was not concerned with 
these matters in the case of the great powers in whose hands the 
effectiveness of sanctions rested. 

Some people at the time noticed these facts—^that the Treaty 
and the League seemed to return to the conditions of and to use 
the political instruments of the pre-war world. Thorstein 
Veblen, for instance, was not concerned with the ethics of the 
Treaty; he was not interested in whether or not it was moral, 
right or wrong, good or bad. What interested Veblen was; Did 
the Treaty offer a basis for peace under modern conditions ? He 
granted that the G>venant was probably the best that under the 
circumstances could have been produced at Paris. But, he said, 
the best nevertheless had the defects of its qualities, and could 
be imderstood only in the light of those qualities. The Cove¬ 
nant, Veblen maintained, '* is a political document, an instru¬ 
ment of realpolitik, created in the image of nineteenth century 
imperialism. It has been set up by political statesmen, on politi¬ 
cal grounds, for political ends, and with political apparatus to 
be used with political effects.” It was not that the Covenant fell 
short, he went on, but rather that it was irrelevant. The war 
had come 

unavoidably out of the political status quo; the Covenant reestablishes 
the status quo, with some additional political apparatus supplied from 
the same shop. True to the political tradition, the Covenant provides 
for enforcing the peace by recourse to arms and commercial hostilities, 
but it contemplates no measures for avoiding war by avoiding the 
status quo out of which the great war arose. 

The League, in short, was conceived by nineteenth-century 
Liberalism, Veblen maintained. As a matter of fact, even this 
reaffirmation of the Libferal view of world order was to some 
extent a victory over the contending imperialist conception of 
the world. To the extent that it was such a victory, it was a 
victory for Woodrow Wilson.** 

Sir Alfred Zimmern, The League of Natious and the Rule of Law 1918- 
193} (London, 1939),.p. 271. See all of C3i. XI. 

“Veblen, ” Peace," The Dial (1919), IXVI, 485-487. 
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Despite the conflict between the United States and the other 
powers at Paris, Woodrow Wilson and his delegation were 
among the most vigorous in their agreement with the ideas 
which the Qjnference seemed to hold in common. Though 
Wilson differed from some of his colleagues as to the means of 
destroying Bolshevism, he was convinced that it must be eradi¬ 
cated from the continent of Europe. “ The poison of Bolshe¬ 
vism” Wilson told a selected group of his staff on the way to 
Paris, "was accepted readily by the world because ' it is a pro¬ 
test against the way in which the world has worked! It was 
to be our business at the Peace Conference to fight for a new 
order.” ““ He refused to adopt the military action vigorously 
urged by Marshal Foch and Winston Churchill.®® He warned 
the Supreme Council that he doubted whether Bolshevism could 
be checked by arms; it seemed to him unwise to take military 
action " before the Powers were agreed upon a course of action 
for checking Bolshevism as a social and political danger.” ®® 

As an alternative to military action, Wilson suggested an 
attack on the conditions in which Bolshevism flourished. Com¬ 
munism bred on famine and starvation, Wilson and his advisors 
believed. Therefore, the thing to do was to feed the peoples of 
middle Europe. " The real thing with which to stop Bolshevism 
is food,” Wilson told his Secretary of State in January, 1919.” 

*’ From a statement made by Wilson to a small group of his experts aboard 
the S. S. George Washington, Dec. 10, 1918, recorded by Dr. Isaiah Bowman, 
executive officer of the Inquiry, in Miller, The Drafting of the Covenant, I, 43. 

On the efforts of the French, under Foch, to convert the war into a crusade 
against Bolshevism, see letters from General Bliss to Newton D. Baker from 
the Peace Conference, MS, RSB-A-Baker. Almost immediately after Wilson left 
Paris in February, 1919, Winston Churchill began to press the Supreme Council 
to take military action. From across the ocean, Wilson tried to prevent it. 

Hope you will be very plain and decided,” he cabled House, Feb. 28, 1919, 
” to the effect that we are not at war with Russia and will in no circumstances 
that we can now foresee take part in military operations there against the Russians. 
I do not at all understand why Churchill-was allowed to come to Paris on such 
an errand after what Lloyd George had said with regard to the British sending 
troops to Russia.” (MS, IX-A-27.) ” It would be fatal to be led further into the 
Russian chaos.” (Wilson to Ammission, Feb. 19, 1919, MS, IX-A-27.) 

•‘Minutes of the Supreme War Council, Jan. 12, 1919, MS, IX-A-16. See 
also Baker, Wilson and World Settlement, II, 56. 

••Wilson to Lansing, Jan. 10, 1919, MS, IX-A-15. See also Baker, Wilson 
and World Settlement, 11. 322-323. 
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Food relief is now the key to the whole European situation and to the 
solutions of peace. Bolshevism is steadily advancing westward, has over¬ 
whelmed Poland, and is poisoning Germany. It cannot be stopped by 
force but it can be stopped by food, and all the leaders with whom I 
am in conference agree that concerted action in this matter is of im¬ 
mediate and vital importance. ... I do not see how we can find 
definite powers with whom to conclude peace unless this means of stem¬ 
ming the tide of anarchism is employed.®* 

Wilson’s close advisor, Herbert Hoover, as chief of the relief 
administration, became the spearhead of the liberal opposition 
to the Soviet government.*^ He actually was instrumental in 
defeating the Communist revolution in Hungary, and he played 
a decisive role in feeding and financing the anti-revolutionary 
movements in most of Central Europe.*® “The whole of 
American policy during the liquidation of the Armistice,” 
Hoover wrote after the war, “ was to contribute everything it 
could to prevent Europe from going Bolshevik or being over¬ 
run by their armies.” ** 

The participation of the United States in the Allied inter¬ 
vention in Russia and Siberia and in the financing and supplying 
of the counter-revolutionary armies was, at least in part, one 
aspect of the general offensive against the Soviets. In Wilson’s 
own mind, however, it seems clear that this intervention was 
dictated less by the desire to destroy Bolshevism than by an 
unwillingness to let Japan secure a predominant position in east- 


•^Wilson, message to Senator Thomas S. Martin and Representative Swager 
Sherley, in cable to Tumulty, Jan. 10, 1919, MS, IX-A-15. 

On the relief offensive against the Soviets, see for instance, Louis Fischer, 
The Soviets in World Affairs (2 vols., London, 1920), I, 174-177. 

••See Baker, Wilson and World Settlement, II, 350-352; and the official 
history of the American Relief Administration, Frank M. Surface and Raymond 
L. Bland, American Food in the World War and Reconstruction Period (Stan¬ 
ford Univ., 1931). 

••Letter to Oswald Garrison Villard, Aug. 17, 1921, in Fischer, I, 174. 
In the light of this statement, it is rather ironic to read a comparison of Wilson's 
and the Allied proposals for food relief, drawn up late in 1918 by Hoover, 
Norman H. Davis, and J. P. Cotton. In this statement, it was maintained that 
Wilson sought relief for humanitarian purposes alone, with no political ob¬ 
jective or other aim than the maintenance of life and order ’* and for the length 
of the Armistice only. On the contrary, the Allies sought" a complete world 
control of food by an inter-allied body," to be used for political and economic 
objectives. MS, IX-A-7. 
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ern Asia by means of a imilateral intervention.*® Nevertheless, 
this explanation for the Russian adventure (which does not 
explain the invasion of northwestern Russia) was reinforced by 
the desire to recover trade cut off by the civil wars and by the 
desire to establish a government which those who directed 
American policy thought more expressive of the will of the 
Russian people and better able to exercise its international obli¬ 
gations. These interests led the American government, the 
Secretary of State said, to cooperate actively with Admiral 
Kolchak and the anti-Bolshevik movements in their efforts to 
become the government of all Russia.** Thus the means chosen 
for the salvation of Russia and of Europe included " the forcible 
suppression of Bolshevism and the substitution of a regime 
with political and economic principles less reprehensible from 
the Allied and American point of view.” *® 

For early expressions of Wilson’s dislike for the Bolsheviks, see Wilson to 
Gompers, Jan. 21, 1918, MS, VI-A-Russia (64) and Baker, VII, 486; Wilson to 
Lansing, Feb. 13, 1918, MS, RSB-A-Lansing, misc. and Baker, VII, 542. For 
Wilson’s unwillingness and doubts on the subject of intervention, see Baker, 
VIII, 2, 8-12; Wilson to Edward A. Woods, April 17, 1918, MS, VI-A-Russia 
(64) and Baker, VIII, 95; Wilson to Graham Taylor, April 29, 1918, MS, VI- 
A-Russia (64) and Baker, VIII, 109-110; instruction to Bliss, May 28, 1918: 
intervention ” should proceed, if at all, upon the sure sympathy of the Russian 
people and should not have as their ultimate object any restoration of the ancient 
regime or any other interference with the political liberty of the Russian people.” 
(Baker, VIII, 175.) Wilson finally yielded in the summer of 1918, In July, 
Wilson lamented that he had ” been sweating blood over the question of what 
is right and feasible (possible) to do in Russia. It goes to pieces like quicksilver 
under my touch, but I hope I see and can report some progress presently, along 
the double line of economic assistance and aid to the Czecho-Slovaks.” Wilson to 
House, July 8, 1918, Baker, VIII, 266. See also ” Personal Observations About 
the North Russian and Siberian Expeditions,” by Newton D Baker, Nov. 11, 
1924, in Baker to Mrs. John B. Casserly, Nov. 15, 1924, Confidential, MS, 
Access.-Welling; copies of letters from Bliss to Baker, MS, RSB-A-Baker. 

A report from Lansing to Wilson, Dec. 4, 1919, on the Russian situation, 
with the suggestion that it be laid before Congress. Copies of the correspon¬ 
dence between Kolchak and the Allied and Associated governments were ap¬ 
pended. MS, VIII-7. Extracts from the report may be found in Lansing Papers, 
II, 392, and Foreign Relations of the United States, 1919, Russia, p. 451. See 
also Frank Polk to Wilson, July 12, 1919, MS, II-A-Russia; Vance McCormick’s 
Diary of the Peace Conference, June 23, 1919, MS, RSB-A-McCormick. 

Frederick L. Schuman, American Policy Toward Russia since 1917 (New 
York, 1928), p. 162. See also ibid., pp. 92-171; Fischer, Soviet Russia in World 
Affairs; A. Whitney Griswold, The Par Eastern Policy of the United States, pp. 
223-239. It was frequently suggested that the League, like Wilson’s policy to- 
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Like most of the delegates at the Peace Ojnference, Wilson 
insisted upon leaving intact the sovereignty of national states. 
That sentiment was implicit in die drafts for a league of nations 
which Wilson himself prepared. In all of them, the component 
units of the league were to be the old national states and every 
possible safeguard to their integrity was raised." The fact is 
more clearly stated in his insistence that the League placed no 
obligation on any state, except the obligation that it should not 
discriminate between nations. 

Some men at the time believed it was only by setting up a 
world state with some degree of either legislative or adminis¬ 
trative power, or both, over the actions of individual nations 
that international organization could be attained. When Wil¬ 
son went to Paris, he took with him a manuscript prepared by 
the eminent American historian, Frederick Jackson Turner, in 
which it was suggested that the league could be successful only 
if it were given a legislative body with real power. If such a 
body had positive powers, international political parties would 
develop with would represent such international interests and 
ideas as labor or business or Communism. These parties would 
take advantage of international interests or groups already in 
existence, and would in a sense immobilize the " Bolshevik 
serpent ” by diverting its clandestine activities into useful and 
open channels. More important, these parties would hold the 


wards Russia, while it was not deliberately directed toward guaranteeing a certain 
type of political order, had the effect of preventing revolution. Wilson denied 
this. Herbert Bayard Swope recalled that at lunch, one day in Paris, *' we were 
talking about the League of Nations, and I said that some of those in opposition 
to the Covenant had insisted that its teims placed yokes around the necks of the 
various nationalities and forbade them the right of uprising. Jumping up from 
his place, he came over to where I sat and, poking me in the chest with his 
finger, he said: *My boy, if I thought that, by direction or remote implication, 
any clause or phrase in the Covenant forbade to the peoples the sacred right of 
revolution I would tear up the Covenant with my own hands.’ That thought, 
deeply implanted, made him writhe under the charge that Article Ten would 
compel America to support the existing order against any popular movement." 
Swope to RSB, Aug. 30, 1932, MS, RSB^B-Swope. 

Wilson’s drafts for a league may be found in Miller, The Drafting of the 
Covenant, II, 12-15, 65-93, 98-105, 145-154. These drafts are discussed in 
volume I. For a commentary on Wilson’s league drafts, which points out his 
dependence upon the old system of sovereignties and his making peace a matter 
of mutual guarantees between sovereign states, see Zimmem, pp. 216-236. 
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world together, in precisely the same way that the American 
Congress and American national political parties have held 
together a nation of many states and many sections. This plan 
implied, Turner conceded, that some degree of national sover¬ 
eignty would have to be abdicated. But that, he pointed out, 
had happened in America when state and section were sunk into 
nation. His suggestion, therefore, was based on American 
experience.** 

There is no evidence that Wilson ever considered Turner’s 
suggestion. This rejection may have stemmed in part at least 
from Wilson’s refusal to yield any item of national power to an 
international executive power, or it may have stemmed from his 
fear of an international Communist party. He summed up his 
opposition to any such plan in his statement against a French 
suggestion for an international armed force. 

No nation will consent to control. As for us Americans, we cannot 
consent to control because of our Constitution. We must do everything 
possible to ensure the safety of the world. ... I know how France has 
suffered and I know that she wishes to obtain the best guarantees pos¬ 
sible before she enters the League, and everything that we can do in this 
direction we shall do, but we cannot accept proposals which are in direct 
contradiction to our Constitution. . . . The only method by which we 
can achieve this end lies in our having confidence in the good faith of 
the nations who belong to the League. There must be between them a 
cordial agreement and good will.** 

** William Diamond, ed., ” American Sectionalism and World Organization, 
by Frederick Jackson Turner,” The American Historical Review (1942), XLVII, 
545-551. 

** Minutes, League of Nations Commission, Feb. 11, 1919, Baker, Wilson and 
World Settlement^ I, 368-369. Wilson told House, Mar. 22, 1918, that "My 
own conviction, as you know, is that the administrative constitution of the 
League must grow and not be made; that we must begin with solemn political 
covenants, covering mutual guarantees of political independence and territorial 
integrity( if the final territorial agreements of the peace conference are fair and 
satisfactory and ought to be perpetuated), but that the method of carrying 
those mutual pledges out should be left to develop of itself, case by case. Any 
attempt to begin by putting executive authority in the hands of any particular 
group of powers would be to sow a harvest of jealousy and distrust which 
would spring up at once and choke the whole thing. To take one thing, and 
only one, but quite sufficient in itself: The United States Senate would never 
ratify any treaty which would put the force of the United States at the disposal 
of any such group or body. Why begin at the impossible end when there is a 
possible end and it is feasible to plant a system which will slowly but surely 
ripen into fruition? ” Baker, VIII, 43-44. See also Wilson to J. St, Joe Strachey, 
Apr. 5, 1918, ibid.^ p. 74. 
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One manifestation of this unwillingness to delegate to an 
international state some powers hitherto held by the national 
state was Wilson’s refusal to carry into the post-war period any 
international economic controls which implied that the national 
state did not retain complete freedom of action in the economic 
field. In this Wilson showed his agreement with the third prin¬ 
ciple which most of the delegates at the Peace Conference held 
in common. In fact, on this point Wilson and his advisors were 
more extreme than most of their colleagues at Paris. In their 
insistence that nothing be allowed to interfere with private 
business and that the economic function of the Conference was 
to eliminate the political obstacles that hampered the free move¬ 
ment of trade, they repudiated almost every effort at inter¬ 
national economic cooperation. In problems of relief alone did 
Wilson offer a positive program. In long-term economic prob¬ 
lems, his policy was negative. His policy, wrote Ray Stannard 
Baker, " was unity and cooperation in political affairs: laissez- 
faire in economic matters.” ** 

Early in 1917 Wilson suggested as one of the "Bases of 
Peace,” that “ mutual guarantee against such economic warfare 
as would in effect constitute an effort to throttle the industrial 
life of a nation or shut it off from equal opportunities of trade 
with the rest of the world.” This, Wilson said, would limit 
only such governmental action " as could be shown to be in¬ 
tended to operate outside territorial limits and intended to 
injure particular rivals or groups of rivals.” Secretary of State 
Lansing criticized this article, pointing out that it should be 
directed only against "international combinations”; if it im¬ 
plied an injunction against the action of an individual nation, 
such a plan must fail on account of the " natural laws of trade.” 
Two days later, Wilson revised his statement in accord with this 
criticism: " Mutual agreement not to take part in any joint 
economic action by two or more nations which would in effect 
constitute an effort to throttle the industrial life of any nation 
or shut it off from fair and equal opportunities of trade with 

** Baker, Wilson and World Settlement, II, 31S. For a study of American 
economic policy at the Peace Conference, see ibid., pp. 314-334. Many relevant 
documents are published in full in volume III. 
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the nations thus in concert or with the rest of the world.” " 
The new version did less violence to national sovereignty. 

Not even the economic sections of Wilson’s Fourteen Points 
implied any “ restriction upon the free determination by any 
nation of its own economic policy,” Wilson declared. Each 
nation had that right, subject only to the condition that its policy 
must be the same for all nations. Discriminatory action must 
be left to the joint action of all nations for disciplinary pur¬ 
poses.*® Wilson naturally emphasized this national freedom of 
action in his defense of the Versailles Treaty before the 
Senate Foreign Affairs Committee. Even Article X, he said, 
imposed only a moral, and not a legal, obligation of common 
action.*® 

The refusal to impose any controls on the freedom of eco¬ 
nomic action of the nation carried with it a repudiation of 
effective international cooperation in the economic field. Wil¬ 
son had always been concerned with political power and 
political procedures rather than with economic relationships. 
He did not think in economic terms. On his way to Paris in 
December, 1918, he told his technical experts that he was “ not 
much interested in the economic subjects ” that might be dis¬ 
cussed at Paris.'* The absence of economic content in his drafts 
for the League reflects that fact." His drafts were concerned 
with the political techniques of maintaining peace: how vio¬ 
lators were to be brought to trial, how they were to be convicted, 
what kinds of sanctions were to be applied, and by whom they 
were to be applied. Henry White, one of the Peace Commission¬ 
ers, said later that the United States delegates were of the opin¬ 
ion that the question of general economic agreements ” did not 
come within the scope of the Peace Conference but rather within 
that of the various governments.” " Wilson himself wrote in 

Lansing Papers^ I, 19-23. 

Wilson to Senator F. M. Simmons, Oct. 28, 1918, Baker, VIII, 524. 

‘•Wilson to Senator Hitchcock, Oct. 22, 1918, ibid.^ p. 503. 

•• Statements to the Committee at the White House, Aug. 19, 1919, Hearings 
Before the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations on the Treaty of Peace with 
Germany, S. Doc. No. 106, 66th Cong., 1st sess., p. 502. 

Baker, VP'ilson and World Settlement, II, 319. 

•“See Miller, I, 20-21, 46-47; see the documents themselves in volume II. 

•• Quoted in ibid,, II, 319. 
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November, 1918, " I do not think that international trade ques¬ 
tions will be directly broached by the Peace Gjnference.” " The 
settlements at that conference will be political and geographical 
and racial. Distinct economic problems, if worked out by inter¬ 
national conferences at all, will necessarily be worked out by 
special bodies to whom the Peace Conference will delegate their 
consideration.” When finally economic experts were sum¬ 
moned from Washington to Paris, they were the men who had 
directed the war effort in America, men drawn almost entirely 
from private business, and they concerned themselves not with 
reconstruction but with relief. It was indeed partly at their ad¬ 
vice that Wilson rejected almost every attempt at economic 
cooperation. 

The American government had been suspicious of inter-Allied 
cooperation in general even during the war, and had never fully 
participated in the work of, for instance, the critically important 
Allied Maritime Transport Council.®* With the signing of the 
Armistice, it was the hope of the government of the United 
States to liquidate as quickly as possible those international 
controls which did exist.®^ Wilson found, however, that both 
France and Great Britain had prepared plans calling for some 
degree of economic cooperation. France—for the permanent 
industrial suppression of Germany and, as one of the weaker of 
the Great Powers, in order to assure herself supplies of raw 
materials at favorable prices—^sought to continue the coopera¬ 
tion of die victorious governments begun during the war 

•‘Wilson to Rediield, Nov. 22, 1918, MS, VI-A-Peace Conference (324-0). 

••Wilson to Charles C. McChord, of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Nov. 22, 1918, MS, VI-A-Peace Conference (324-C). 

•• Sir Arthur Salter, Allied Shipping Control. An Experiment in International 
Administration (Oxford, 1921), p. 176. When it was suggested that the 
American ambassador in London attend unofficially the Interallied Parliamentary 
Conference of Commerce, Wilson refused to grant permission. "These are 
dangerous conferences,” he wrote, " because the nations which are engaged in 
them have ?ome purposes which are in no respect our own.” (Wilson to 
Redfield, July 30, 1918, Baker, VIII, 306. See also Wilson to Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture Vrooman, Aug. 6, 1918.) ” Frankly, I am afraid of an Inter- 
Allied Civilian War Council. I have been experiencing the results of a good 
many Inter-Allied councils, and where the duty performed is perfectly specific 
and clearly advisory many of them have been very useful, but I am afraid of 
such a council as you advocate. ...” (MS, II-A-Agriculture.) 

••See, for instance, Salter, pp. 220-221; Baruch, pp. 84-83. 
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through the instrumentality of the Supreme Economic Council. 
Great Britain, thinking of both the balance of power on the 
Continent and her own trade with Germany, preferred a plan 
of cooperation which would include Germany as well as the 
Allied governments. That plan, worked out in detail by John 
Maynard Keynes, called for the financing of Germany by the 
cooperative action of the rest of the world.®® The British also, 
on more than one occasion, suggested a combined program for 
control of shipping or of raw materials.®® Though Wilson 
sympathized with the British effort to assist Germany financially, 
he would have nothing to do with any plan that called for the 
action of governments in providing the necessary credit or for 
the tying of the United States to other powers in such an 
enterprise. 

Herbert Hoover, as head of the Food Administration, set the 
tone for this refusal in a letter he wrote with Wilson's approval 
in November, 1918, in response to discussions in London for a 
cooperative ** organization covering food, credit, shipping of 
coal and all raw materials for a period of years after the peace 
by the agencies to be created by the allied and associated 
governments.” The United States, Hoover wrote, 

will not agree to any programme that even looks like inter-allied con¬ 
trol of our economic resources after peace. After peace over one-half 
of the whole export food supplies of the world will come from the 
United States and for the buyers of these supplies to sit in majority in 
dictation to us as to prices and distribution is wholly inconceivable. The 
same applies to raw materials. Our only hope of securing justice in 
distribution, proper appreciation abroad of the effort we make to assist 
foreign nations and proper return for the service we will perform will 
revolve around complete independence of commitment to joint action on 
our part.®® 

•®The plan was officially presented to the American commissioners in Lloyd 
George to Wilson, April 23, 1919, and was officially rejected in Wilson to 
Lloyd George, May 5, 1919, Baker, Wilson and World Settlement, III, 336-343, 
344-346. A detailed analysis of the Keynes plan later became the occasion for a 
bitter and brilliant polemic by Keynes himself, The Economic Consequences of 
the Peace (New York, 1920). 

When the division of raw materials was discussed by the Economic Drafting 
Committee, the American representative, Baruch, soon convinced the others 
that so far as the United States was concerned the development of such a 
scheme was not practicable and was at variance with the terms of the 
Armistice." Baruch, p. 82. 

••Hoover to John P. Cotton, Representative of the Food Administration in 
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From this point on, suggestions of joint economic action were 
fejected as efforts to tie the United States “ to the shaky financial 
structure of Europe or to reduce the opportunity of the 
individual business man. With the approval of Wilson, Bernard 
Baruch declared that the 

salvation of the world must rest upon the initiative of individuals. In¬ 
dividual credit can be established where governmental credit is gone. 
It is of a volume far beyond the capacity of governmental credit, where 
it does exist. It is smothered in the Allied countries, and in all countries, 
by the restrictions.®* 

London, Nov. 8, 1918, Foreign Relations 1918, Supp. I, I, 616-617. See also 
Hoover to Wilson, Oct. 24, 1918, Baker, VIII, 510; Hoover to RSB, Oct. 13 
and Nov. 16, 1938, MS, RSB-B-Hoover. For a commentary on Hoover's letter, 
see Zimmern, pp. 157-159. See also cable sent by McAdoo to Oscar T. Crosby, 
financial representative in London, Nov. 21, 1918. " It is obviously important 
that United States should retain the utmost freedom of action in the disposal 
of its resources. Am disposed to agree with your conclusion as to restricting 
the function of inter-allied bodies and gradually decreasing their activities 
and importance, thus concentrating all important negotiations and decisions in 
Washington. I do not think however these considerations should cause us to 
ignore the advantages of cooperation in certain situations, and I am quite willing 
to consider cooperation whenever the advantages to be derived therefrom are 
demonstrated.” In McAdoo to Wilson, Nov. 22, 1918, Baker, Wilson and 
World Settlement, III, 319-322. 

Wilson to Baruch, Feb. 5, 1919, MS, IX-A-24. This letter, in which Wilson 
said he was counting on his assistance to defeat such efforts, was a reply to a 
warning from Baruch that ” I find on every side the tendency to force the 
United States into a position in which it will be assuming a larger part of the 
indebtedness incurred in the war. They are approaching this through several 
avenues: through the endeavor to guarantee the reparation assessed against 
Germany, which they intend to force through the League of Nations; another 
was by obtaining loans from us on a plea of inability to finance themselves in 
any other way, until we shall be in a position where we shall have practically 
assumed a larger share of the war debt. Another way in which they are ap¬ 
proaching it is through the internationalization of exchange, which means the 
breaking down of our credit to their level, instead of letting the law of supply 
and demand work through the ordinary channels of trade.” (MS, IX-A-24.) 
A similar warning came from Norman Davis, Feb. 2, 1919. (MS, IX-A-24.) 

•• Baruch to Lord Robert Cecil, April 12, 1919, Baker, Wilson and World 
Settlement, III, 333. For Lord CeciFs reply, maintaining that the economic 
problems of the world could not be solved by individual initiative, see Cecil to 
Baruch, April 14, 1919, ibid., pp. 334-335. In his diary, Vance McCormick 
accurately expressed the opinion of the ’American experts. ” Hoover, Baruch and 
I discussed the future of Supreme Economic Council and all are unanimous we 
should not continue its control after peace. Our Allies want us tied up to them; 
Italy through fear of her other Allies; France for somewhat same reason and hope 
to use US and Great Britain to hold us down to her level until she gets on her 
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Though the American delegation did finally offer a plan for 
financing Germany, a plan which called for some government 
consultation, it tended in the main to lay its hopes in continued 
loans while postponing the payment of outstanding debts—and 
those loans were to be largely private.®* 

This position of Wilson and his advisors was reflected in 
their activities on the Supreme Economic Council, the motion 
for the establishment of which Wilson himself offered, in 
order to meet the various economic problems that arose before 
the Conference.*® The Americans would cooperate in nothing 
but relief activities and in other immediate problems necessary 
for the liquidation of the Armistice.®® " The American policy at 
Paris,” said Ray Stannard Baker, who was there, " was to co¬ 
operate politically, and to go back to the old economic rivalries, 
with each nation playing a lone hand.” The story of the Peace 
Conference was that of a struggle of the Old against the New, 
Baker believed; and the Old won because, " The New in the 
economic field had no Wilson; American idealism had failed 
to hitch itself to economic reality.” ®® 

Wilson's policy of ’* national individualism ” in the economic 
field was in accord with his conception of America’s economic 
interest. During the war, the United States had developed its 
merchant marine and consolidated its position in foreign 
markets to a point from which time-honored British supremacy 

feet as she fears our competition. I am afraid I am getting stale for I am 
pessimistic these days about the attitude of our Allies. Their leaders are not 
at all grasping but the underlying pressure for self-preservation is very strong 
and their attitude today reminds me of the organization which wants to hold 
the skilled laborer down to the level of the inefficient and unskilled man. This 
has left them crippled and they must be helped but not by killing initiative and 
holding back the production of the enemy countries or any other country.” Mc¬ 
Cormick Diary, June 9, 1919, MS, Acces.-McCormick. 

Baker, Wilson and World Settlement, II, 330-367. 

For the motion in full, see American Commission to Negotiate Peace, Brief 
Summary of the Minutes of the Meeting of the Supreme War Council . . .Feb. 
8, 1919, MS, SWC-4a, IX-C.148. 

See, for instance, Baruch to Wilson, May 7, 1919: ” I recommend that aid 
be given to stricken Europe by the United States in cooperation with Engird, 
France, and any other country that desires to join; that the aid be not given 
jointly but independently; that the United States, England, and France should 
each, by consultation, know what the others are doing in order that there may 
be no duplication of effort.” See Baker, Wilson and World Settlement^ III, 348. 
•• Ibid., II, 326, 282. 
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was threatened. Wilson was well aware of this rivalry, though 
he tended to throw the onus on the British by imputing it to 
their concern for their old markets and their needless fear of 
American shipping.®'' To make the most of its newly acquired 
economic might, America required free access to the markets 
and raw materials of the world, free access to places in which 
Britain might previously have been dominant. Since the United 
States was now in a position to dominate the markets of the 
world, it insisted on conditions that would keep those markets 
open to all and it insisted that the seas be free—even from the 
domination of the British fleet. Britain, on the other hand, 
seeing its supremacy challenged, insisted the more on the im¬ 
portance of its fleet; and seeing its economic position en¬ 
dangered, sought certain kinds of economic and financial co¬ 
operation.*® For the moment at least, the United States seemed 
to have little need for positive economic collaboration. . 

This conflict of interest was clearly reflected at the Peace 
Omference. It was, for instance, reflected in the debates over 
naval disarmament and the disposition of the German fleet,®* 
and the question of the freedom of the seas.''® The issue was 

•^See, for instance, Wilson to Hurley, Confidential, Aug. 29, 1918, Baker, 
VIII, 365-366; Hurley to Wilson, Mar. 2, 1918; Wilson to McAdoo, Mar. 5, 
1918; Wilson to Hurley, Mar, 29, 1918, MS, VI-A-Merchant Marine (484-A). 

For instance, ” I am deeply interested to learn that Lord Reading purposes 
having a conference with you about pooling our ships with the British after the 
war. That is an extraordinary proposition, and I think perhaps it would be wise 
to tell him that we are sure it will not be possible for us to make special ar¬ 
rangements with any one nation, inasmuch as it is our fixed policy and principle 
to deal upon the same terms with all.'’ Wilson to Hurley, Sept. 9, 1918, Baker, 
VIII, 393. 

Excellent statements of the American position on naval disarmament and 
the disposition of the German fleet, as well as an American synthesis of com¬ 
mercial interest, international law, and *' the welfare of the world,” are in 
Memoranda Nos. XXIV and XXV, U. S. Naval Advisory Staff, from Admiral 
Benson to Wilson, Mar. 14 and April 9, 1919, printed in full in Baker, Wilson 
and World Settlement, III, 197-217. See also ibid.^ I, 379-392. Josephus 
Daniels, Secretary of the Navy, supported Benson’s views. 

For the pre-Armistice debate over ” freedom of the seas,” see, for instance, 
Seymour, IV, 159-170, 179-187, and Baker, VIII, 527-593. On Nov. 1, 1918, 
House recorded in his diary that " I sent for Sir William Wiseman immediately 
upon my return from Versailles and told him that unless Lloyd George would 
make some reasonable concessions in his attitude upon the 'Freedom of the 
Seas,’ all hope of Anglo-Saxon unity would be at an end; that the United States 
went to war with E^and in 1812 on the question of her rights at sea, and 
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clearly joined in two statements made independently on oppo¬ 
site sides of the Atlantic within a few days of the Armistice. 
If the Allies did not accept the principle of the freedom of the 
seas, Wilson cabled to House in Europe, they can " count on the 
certainty of our using our present equipment to build up the 
strongest navy that our resources permit and as our people have 
long desired.” Wilson hinted that he might lay the whole 
matter before Gjngress, which " will have no sympathy what¬ 
ever with spending American lives for British naval control.” ** 
Wilson even threatened a separate peace with Germany if the 
principle was not accepted. Meantime, from London, at almost 
the same time, came the statement of the British Minister of 
Munitions, Winston Churchill, that *' a League of Nations is no 
substitute for the supremacy of the British fleet.” ” 

The Wilsonian program of non-cooperation might have been 
related to American prosperity in other ways. The private 
financing of Germany so that its industrial plants might start 
working again was not unwelcome to those who saw American 
capital piling up at home and ready for export, and American 
goods, from booming American factories, waiting for foreign 
markets. While Wilson was quite willing to use the economic 
power of the United States both as a wartime weapon against 


that she had gone to war with Germany in 1917 upon the same question. I do 
not believe that even if the President wished to do so, he could avoid the issue; 
and if Lloyd George expressed the British viewpoint as he indicates, there would 
be greater feeling against Great Britain at the end of the war than there had been 
since our Civil War. I again repeated, with as much emphasis as I could, that 
our people would not consent to allow the British Government, or any other 
Government, to determine upon what terms our ships should sail the seas, either 
in time of peace or in time of war.” Seymour, IV, 179-180. 

In a memorandum prepared for Colonel House in November, 1918, Frank 
Cobb wrote that ” the freedom of the seas controversy is never presented as a 
dispute between Great Britain and the United States. Such it is, but always as 
a dispute between Great Britain and Germany.” Great Britain, Cobb went on, 
” lives off its foreign trade and has been felicitating itself that whatever the 
cost of the war might be in money, Germany would be destroyed as an over¬ 
seas competitor, and hence the account would be squared without difficulty. 
Suddenly, as the war ends, the United States emerges as an overseas rival more 
powerful and more to be feared than Germany ever was.” MS, Access.-Cobb. 

Nov. 4, 1918, Seymour, I, 179. 

Cable to House, Oct. 31, 1918, Baker, VIII, 538. 

Nov. 1918 quoted in Baker, Wilson and World Settlement, I, 381. 
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Germany and as a lever for forcing the Allies to adopt his 
own post-war program/' he consistently opposed any effort to 
wage economic warfare against Germany after the Armistice, 
and he tried at the Peace Gjnference to keep Germany finan¬ 
cially solvent. 

He warned the G)uncil of Four that " if enough liquid assets 
were not left to Germany together with a gold basis, Germany 
would not be able to start her trade again, or to make repara¬ 
tions.” The United States was willing to establish credit, but 
neither Congress nor private bankers would act unless Germany 
had some assets.'® This interest in German credit was reflected 
in Wilson’s position on the question of reparations and his in¬ 
sistence on the unanimous consent of a reparations commission 
for any issue of bonds. Since most borrowing would be done in 
the American market, he was afraid that an extravagant bond 
issue might upset the American money market.” Moreover, 
aside from any specific issues, he believed America could not be 
prosperous while Europe was prostrate.'® Even food relief had 

In a report prepared early in 1918 by Walter Lippmann, David Hunter 
Miller, and Sidney Mezes, a report which became the basis of the Fourteen 
Points, the power of America’s economic weapon was pointed out very clearly. 
'* If the possibility of exclusion from economic opportunity is associated with a 
vision of a world cooperation realized, the double motives of fear and hope can 
be used upon the German people. This is our strongest weapon, and the Ger- 
mans realize its menace. Held over them it can win priceless concessions!* Baker, 
Wilson and World Settlement, III, 27. For the full report, with transcriptions 
of Wilson’s shorthand notes, see ibid., pp. 23-41. See also Baker, VII, 429, 
532; Lansing to Hugh R. Wilson, American charge in Switzerland, Feb. 15, 
1918, Foreign Relations 1918, Supp. 1, I, 119; Wilson’s address of Feb. 11, 
1918, PPWW, V, 177-184, Sir William Wiseman to Lord Reading, Aug. 16, 
1918, Baker, VIII, 341-342. See Baruch, p. 83. 

*' England and France have not the same views with regard to peace that we 
have by any means. When the war is over we can force them to our way of 
thinking, because by that time they will, among other things, be financially in 
our hands.” Wilson to House, July 21, 1917, Baker, VII, 180-181. 

’^•Minutes, Council of Four, June 9, 1919, MS, CF54, IX-0165. For the 
classic statement of the French effort to choke Germany, see Minutes, Council 
of Ten, Feb. 7, 1919, Baker,^IP^/7r<7» and World Setttlement, II, 17. 

Minutes, Council of Four, April 10, 1919, in Philip Mason Burnett, Repara* 
tion at the Paris Conference From the Standpoint of the American Delegation 
(2 vols., New York, 1940), I, 893. See also ibid,, I, 81-82. 

Charles Hamlin to Charles H. Tyler, Aug. 20, 1919, enclosed in Hamlin to 
Wilson, Aug. 20, 1919. “You can not have Europe prostrated and general 
prosperity in the United States. In the long run we will have to share their woes. 
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its reflection in American prosperity. The rescue of middle 
Europe from the Bolshevik menace by feeding its starving 
millions was a boon to American farmers who sought to main¬ 
tain high prices just at the moment when war orders stopped 
and prices threatened to fall from their artificially supported 
peaks. 

With hostilities over, America alone of all the world had sur¬ 
pluses to sell to hungry and war-exhausted nations. Released 
from controls made necessary by war, American business would 
tolerate no obstacle between its goods and a seller’s market. 
International'economic cooperation, which would have implied 
some kind of control over the movement of goods, was one such 
obstacle. 

Wilson’s groping for an international morality may therefore 
have had the effect of identifying the interests of the world with 
the interests of the United States. Certainly his effort to establish 
an international order corresponded to such an identification or 
harmony of interests. Such a correspondence is not unique in the 
history of western culture. Wilson’s thought may be compared, 
for instance, to that of the Dutch in the time of Grotius who 
sought to develop a system of international law and a code gov¬ 
erning the freedom of the seas. It may also be compared to the 
Cobden-Bright internationalism of nineteenth-century England. 
In both cases, the search for a pattern of peace and order was re¬ 
lated to an effort to reflect on the international level a particular 
conception of national interest. The Dutch rationalized the 
commercial supremacy of the Netherlands; the British, the 
naval power which made their fleet the policemen of the world’s 
waterways and the commercial supremacy which made their 
ships the world’s carriers, their money the world’s credit, and 
their products the world’s goods. In both cases, thought on 
international order served the function of identifying the in¬ 
terests of the nation with the interests of the entire world, of 
establishing the reality of a harmony of interests. The national 
interest was itself the reflection of a particular type of economy 

especially their financial troubles/* To which Wilson replied, Aug. 21, ** Your 
letter ... is a crackerjack and hits the exact cause of a great deal of criticism.** 
MS, II-B-Hamlin. 
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and represented the identification of the interests of particular 
groups in the nation with those of the nation as a whole. 

In foreign policy, Wilson’s thought led him to the vision of a 
free-trade world and of an international harmony of interests. 
Wilson’s vision of this harmony had a moral and religious 
origin. But whatever its personal origin, it was in accord with 
conceptions of national interest commonly held by his country¬ 
men. When transformed into practice, it meant a policy not 
uncongenial to individuals and groups less disinterested than 
Wilson was. 

Wilson’s thesis at Paris and the domestic policy of the New 
Freedom were thus based on the same fundamental premises. 
They rested on a conception of society which had matured in 
the minds of English publicists and statesmen half a century 
before Wilson expounded them to his classes and to the public 
in his capacity as teacher and lecturer, and almost three- 
quarters of a century before he used them as the basis of public 
policy in his capacity as President. It was a long road from 
Princeton professor to world leader, and in the process of 
traversing that road Wilson’s economic thought on both foreign 
and domestic policy underwent several important changes and 
even backtracked occasionally. Yet in general, what the student 
had learned and the professor had thought and taught, the 
President tried to practice. 



EPILOGUE 


Technology, in these times, has made the world small and 
every part o£ it vulnerable. Except in very primitive territories, 
the fullest measure of production and the fullest dispersion of 
its benefits cannot be realized without drawing upon the re¬ 
sources of many different areas. No individuals or groups can 
deny these facts or rebel against them without renouncing the 
physical and cultural benefits which modern technology and 
economic interdependence have made possible and without 
laying themselves open to destruction. In such a world a stress 
or pressure in one area is bound to be felt in other areas. So 
close are the physical and economic ties between nations that 
there are no local wars between major nations. Despite regional 
and national differences, there can be no isolation. 

These facts Wilson realized, and in stressing them to his 
generation, helped spread abroad the truth that America's 
national policy of isolation ended by the processes of history, 
not by the processes of our independent choice." Wilson went 
further. Knowing that no nation was or could be in fact isolated 
from the remainder of the world, he insisted on the need for an 
international organization to create and maintain the peace. 
Since the United States had a stake in the peace, it had a re¬ 
sponsibility to participate in such an organization. Wilson’s 
emphasis on the economic interdependence of the world, on the 
indivisibility of peace, and on the obligation of the United 
States, in its own interests, to participate in an organization 
established to keep the peace, was in accord with the needs of 
the time. 

The same may not be said of the means Wilson prescribed 
for attaining his objective. For Wilson thought in terms of the 
categories established by the Manchester group of economists 
by whom he was intellectually dominated. Freedom of the seas, 
equal access for all nations to the raw materials of the world, 
peace through the world-unifying effects of free trade—these 
were the principles of Wilson’s thought as they had been of 
the thought of John Bright and Richard Cobden. Wilson faced 
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the future with his mind set, rather than made flexible, by the 
past. He longed for a return to the competitive capitalism of a 
century before. His domestic policy was an effort to re-create 
the conditions of competitive capitalism, and his thought on 
international peace revolved around a faith in the harmonies of 
competition and the wisdom of depending upon the law of 
comparative advantage. 

This faith in free competition and individualism was to a 
large extent responsible for Wilson’s concurrence in the general 
principles that united the Peace Gjnference. His desire for 
competitive capitalism and the virtues of individualism which 
he thought it safeguarded was largely responsible for his fear 
and hatred of Bolshevism. It was responsible for his approval 
of the liquidation of the machinery of international economic 
cooperation established by the imperatives of war. It was the 
basis of his emphasis on national sovereignty and his acceptance 
of the principles that the Peace Gjnference was not concerned 
with the domestic economies of the great powers and that an 
international organi 2 ation should not be endowed with real 
power in such matters. 

Such principles assumed conditions that no longer existed. 
Wilson’s world was not a world of free competition in the style 
of 1850, and to attempt to revive it was to attempt to return 
to an age which technology and the competitive process them¬ 
selves made both difiicult of realization and in many ways un¬ 
desirable. However great the past triumphs of competition in 
increasing and distributing the world’s goods, it seems likely, 
as one distinguished defender of capitalism recently said, that 
the very success of capitalism " undermines the social institu¬ 
tions which protect it, and ' inevitably ’ creates conditions in 
which it will not be able to live.” With the aid of technological 
miracles, the successes of capitalism were destroying the condi¬ 
tions which made competition possible; were establishing the 
economic advantages and efiiciency of many varieties of large- 
scale and monopolistic industry; were de-personalizing enter¬ 
prise and changing the nature of property; and were creating 
antagonisms which the protectors of the system were the less 
able to mitigate because the elimination of small business and 
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the substitution of coupons for real property were reducing the 
extent of allegiance to the system.^ 

To apply to such a world a program established for a world 
of rising competition and small-scale business was to attempt 
what seemed to many the impossible. It was evidence of an 
unawareness of present facts or of an unwillingness to venture 
out on new paths. In Wilson, recognition of the needs of the 
time and lack of realization that those needs could not be satis¬ 
fied by means worked out for a disappearing world evidenced 
what Walter Lippmann called the " inner contradiction ” that 
characterized all his thought. 

Had Wilson thought otherwise, he might have been more 
willing to preserve the machinery of international economic 
cooperation in order to assure a more rational and planned 
distribution of the world’s goods. He might have drawn the 
logical conclusion from his knowledge that the foreign policy 
of a nation is the reflection of its domestic order and he might 
therefore have concerned himself more at the Peace Conference 
with the domestic economies and political structures of the 
great powers. Different societies and different types of ruling 
classes have varying conceptions of their national interests. 
Political machinery for international cooperation is valueless 
unless the great powers responsible for the working of the 
machinery are themselves governed by groups interested in its 
success. In 1919 they were not. 

In this sense Veblen was right in noting that the Covenant— 
though perhaps the best under the circumstances—^was inade¬ 
quate, for it was not created to meet the conditions of the 
twentieth century and it made too superficial an effort to elimi¬ 
nate the conditions that lead to war. Wilson did not see the 
problem in all its complexity and therefore could not solve it, 
for his mind worked in channels cut out in a past amid facts 
which did not correspond to the facts of his present. Wilson 
was able to see the outlines of the great problem of the 
twentieth century, but his training and his temperament unfitted 
him to achieve its solution. 


* Joseph A. Schumpeter, Capitalism, Socialism and Democracy (New York, 
1943). 
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East Indian Archipelago By Bernard H. M. Vlekke 

This is the first complete political, social, and economic history of the East 
Indian Archipelago in English, beginning with the earliest times and ending 
with the fall of Bandung in 1942. The book offers a thorough understanding 
of the islands as a background for present and future problems in the South 
Pacific. 520 pages. $5.00. 
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THE JOHNS HOPKINS HISTORICAL 
PUBLICATIONS 


ECONOMICS AND LIBERALISM IN THE RISORGIMENTO: A 

Study of Nationalism in Lombardy, 1814-1848. 

By Kent Roberts Greenfield. 373 pages, $3-00. 

Every student of the Italian Risorgimento will recognize Professor Green¬ 
field’s volume as a pioneer work of prime importance and a model for what 
ought to be done for other Italian provinces. . . . Professor Greenfield has 
shown great historical imagination in interpreting the symbols of a movement 
that was primarily a movement of opinion. 

—^Stringfillow Barr in Amertcan Historical Review 

TREATIES DEFEATED BY THE SENATE: A Study of the 
Struggle between President and Senate over the Conduct 
OF Foreign Relations. By W. Stull Holt. 333 pages, $3.00. 

This is an admirable study of what is perhaps the central problem in the 
conduct of international relations of the United States. . . . No one who 
would wish to hold a firm grip on the international issues before the American 
people can aJBFord to be without this book. 

—^Manley O. Hudson in American Journal of International Law 
VENETIAN SHIPS AND SHIPBUILDERS OF THE RENAISSANCE 
By Frederic Chapin Lane. 294 pages, illustrated, $3.30. 

This book, written after long patient researches among largely unused mate¬ 
rials in the archives of Venice, will be of interest not only to readers with a 
predilection for ships and shipping, but also to students of warfare, commerce, 
and industrial enterprise at the commencement of the modern era. 

— Eugene H. Byrne in The Journal of Modern History 

FRENCH CHIVALRY; Chivalric Ideas and Practices in Medi¬ 
aeval France. By Sidney Painter. 1940. i88 pages, $ 2 . 00 , 

The ideas of chivalry hold an important place both in the general history 
of ethical conceptions and in the social history of the Middle Ages. France 
was the breeding ground for these ideas in western Europe. Dr. Painter 
describes the various ideas which may be called chivalric, illustrates their 
nature and content from contemporary literature, and attempts to show what 
e£Fect they had on the ethical principles and practices of the feudal nobility. 

THE SCOURGE OF THE CLERGY: Peter of Dreux, Duke of 
Brittany. By Sidney Painter. 163 pages, l map, $2.23. 

Peter of Dreux was a highly interesting individual who was the real founder 
of the Breton duchy of the later Middle Ages. His biography gives an excel¬ 
lent picture of a great French baron of the first half of the thirteenth century. 

WILLIAM MARSHAL: Knight-Errant, Baron, and Regent of 
England. By Sidney Painter. 316 pages, $3.00. 

Dr. Painter has had to work with sources which were often obscure and whose 
real meaning was frequently hidden by administrative and legal formalism. To 
have produced a clear and very readable account from such materials is a real 
achievement. . . . — Joseph R. Strayer in Speculum 

COSTUME AND CONDUCT IN THE LAWS OF BASEL, BERN, 
AND ZURICH, 1370-1800. By John Martin Vincent. 

184 pages, 33 illustrations, $2.30. 

Historical works often refer to European laws concerning dress and expendi¬ 
ture but little has been said about the extent of their enforcement. To throw 
lights on this matter Dr. Vincent has examined the court records of Basel, Bern, 
•od Zurich. 
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ALBERT SHAW LECTURES ON 
DIPLOMATIC HISTORY 

Under the Auspices of the Wai/eeb Hines Page 
School of International Relations 

Duodecimo, cloth 

1800. John H. LatanA The Diplomatic Relations of the United States 
and Spanish America. 1900. (Out of print.) 

1000. James Morton Callahan. The Diplomatic History of the Southern 
Confederacy. 1001. (Out of print.) 

1006. Jesse Siddall Reeves. American Diplomacy under l^ler and Polk. 

1907. (Out of print.) 

1007. Elbert Jay Benton. International Law and Diplomacy of the 

Spanish-American War. 1908. $1.75. 

1000. Ephraim Douglass Adams. British Interests and Activities in 
Texas, 1838-1846. 1910. (Out of print.) 

1011. Charles Oscar Paullin. Diplomatic Negotiations of American 

Naval Officers, 1778-1883. 1912. $2.25. 

1012. Isaac J. Cox. The West Florida Controversy, 1798-1813. 1918. 

$3.00. 

1013. William R. Manning. Early Diplomatic Relations between the 

United States and Mexico. 1916. $2.50. 

1014. Frank A. Updyke. The Diplomacy of the War of 1812. 1916. (Out 

of print.) 

1017. Payson Jackson Treat. The Early Diplomatic Relations between 
the United States and Japan, 1853-1865. 1917. $2.75. 

1021. Percy Alvin Martin. Latin America and the War. 1926. $3.60. 
1023. Henry Merritt Wriston. Executive Agents in American Foreign 
Relations. 1929. $5.00. 

1026. Samuel Flagg Bemis. Pinckney’s Treaty: A Study of America’s 
Advantage from Europe’s Distress, 1783-1800. 1926. Second 

printing 1941. $3.00. 

1927. Bruce Williams. State Security and the League of Nations. 1927. 
$2.75. 

1028. J. Fred Rippy. Rivalry of the United States and Great Britain 
over Latin America, 1808-1830. 1929. $2.75. 

1930. VICTOR Andres Belaunde. Bolivar and the Political Thought of 
the Spanish American Revolution. 1938. $3.50. 

1031. Charles Callan Tansill. The Purchase of the Danish West 

Indies. 1932. $3.60. 

1032. Dexter Perkins. The Monroe Doctrine, 1826-1867. 1933. $3.50. 
1933. Charles Seymour. American Diplomacy during the World War. 

1934. Second printing 1942. $3.00. 

1036. Frank H. Simonds. American Foreign Policy in the Post-war 
Years., 1935. $2.00. 

1936. Julius W. Pratt. Expansionists of 1898. The Acquisition of 

Hawaii and the Spanish Islands. 1936. $3.00. 

1937. Dexter Perkins. The Monroe Doctrine, 1867-1907. 1937. $3.50. 

1038. Arthur Preston Whitaker. The United States and the Independ¬ 
ence of Latin America, 1800-1830. 1941. $3.75. 

1030. William Spence Robertson. France and Latin-American Independ¬ 
ence. 1939. $3.76. 

1041. Thomas A. Bailey. The Policy of the United States toward the 

Neutrals, 1017-1918. 1042. $3.60. 

1042. Wilfrid Hardy Callcott. The Caribbean Policy of the United 

States, 1890-1920. 1942. $3.60. 
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A REPRINT OF ECONOMIC TRACTS 

Founded by JACOB H. HOLLANDER 
Octavo, Paper 

The first series and numbers one, three and four of the second were out of print 
for many years but due to a continued demand for them they have been reprinted 
by planograph. 

First Series 

1. Three Letters on ** The Price of Gold.” By David Rioakdo. London, 1809. $1.00. 

2. An Inquiry into the Nature and Progress of Rent. By T. R. Malthus. Lorn 

don, 1815. $1.00. 

3. Essay on the Application of Capital to Land. By Edward West. London, 

1815. $1.00. 

4. A Refutation of the Wage-Fund Theory. By Francis D. Lonqe. London, 

1866. $1.00. 

Second Series 

1. Discourse of Trade. By Nicholas Babbon. London, 1690. $1.00. 

2. Several Assertions Proved. By John Asoill. London, 1696. 50 cents. 

3. Discourses upon Trade. By Dudley North. London, 1691. $1.00. 

4. Englands Interest and Improvement. By Samuel Fortbey. Cambridge, 1663. 

(out of print). 

Third Series 

1. The Querist, containing several queries proposed to the consideration of the 

public. Parts I, II, III. By Geoxme Berkley. Dublin, 1735-37. $1.00. 

2. An Essay on the Governing Causes of the Natural Rate of Interest; wherein 

the sentiments of Sir William Petty and Mr. Locke, on that head, are 
considered. By Joseph Massie. London, 1750. 50 cents. 

3. Money answers all Things: or an essay to make money sufficiently plentiful 

amongst all ranks of people, and increase our foreign and domestick trade. 
By Jacob Vanderlint. London, 1734. $1.00. 

4. An Essay on Ways and Means for Raising Money for the support of the 

present war, without increasing the public debts. By Francis Fauquier. 
London, 1756. 60 cents. 

Fourth Series 

1. Letters of John Ramsay McCulloch to David Ricardo, 1818-1823. $1.00. 

2. Observations on the Effects of the Corn Laws and of a Rise or Fall in the 

Price of Corn on the Agriculture and General Wealth of the Country. By 
T. R. Malthus. London, 1814. $1.00. 

3. Observations on the circumstances which Influence the Condition of the 

Labouring Classes of Society. By John Barton. London, 1817. $1.00. 

4. Two Letters on the Measures of Value Contributed to the Traveller (London) 

in December 1822. By John Stuart Mnx. $1.00. 

Fifth Series 

1. Two Tracts by Grego^ King: 

(a) . Natural and Political Observations and Conclusions upon the State and 
Condition of England. 1696. 

(b) . Of the Naval Trade of England A” 1688 and the National Profit then 
arising thereby. 1697. MS. 

Edited with an Introduction by George E. Barnett. $1.60. 

2. Natural and Political Observations Mentioned in a following Index and made 

upon the Bills of Mortality. By John Graunt. London, 1676. 

With an introduction by Walter F. Willcox. $1.25. 

8. Estimate of the Degrees of Mortality of Mankind. 1692. By Edmund Halley. 

Introduction and notes by Lowell J. Reed. $1.25. 

4. (a). A Memorial Concerning the Coyn of England. 1695. MS. (b). A Memo¬ 
rial! Concerning Creditt. 1696. MS. Two Manuscripts. By Charles 
Davenant, with an Introduction by Abbott Payson Usher. $1.76. 
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THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY STUDIES IN 
HISTORICAL AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 

* Not fold aeparately. 


riSBT SEEZE8.—1888. 

(Complete volume out of print.) 

Z* An Introduction to American Znititntional Biitory. By E. A. Fbbbmak. 26 oente. 
*IL The Gennanie Origin of Ke-w England Tovmf. By H. B. Adams. 

ZZZ* Local Government in ZUinois. By Alburt Shaw. —^Looal Government in Pennsylvania. 
^ E. R. L. Gould. 80 cents. 

TV, Saxon Tithingmen in America. By H. B. Adams. 60 cents. 

▼. Local Government in Kichigan and the Northwest. By E. W. Be mis. 26 cents. 

VI. Parish Institutions of Maryland. By Edward Inslb. 40 cents. 

*yil. Old Maryland Manors. By John Hbmslet Johnson. 

YIII. Norman Constables in America. By H. B. Adams. 60 cents. 

IX>X. Village Communities of Cape Ann and Salem. By H. B. Adams. 60 cents. 

ZZ. The Genesis of a New England State. By A. Johnston. 30 cents. 

*ZII. Local Government and Schools in South Carolina. By B. J. Ramagb. 


SECOND SEBZES.—1884. 

(Complete volume out of priht.) 

^Z-II. Methods of Historical Study. By H. B. Adams. 

in. The Past and Present of Political Economy. By R. T. Elt. 86 cents. 

ZV. Samuel Adams» the Man of the Town Meeting. By James K. Hosmbr. 86 cents. 
V-VZ. Taxation in the United States. By Hbnrt Cartbb Adams. 60 cents. 

VIZ. Znsjtitutional Beginnings in a Western State. By Jbssb Mact. 26 cents. 
VIIZ>IZ. Indian Money in New England, etc. By William B. Wbedbn. 60 cents. 

Town and County Government in the Colonies. By E. Channing. 

*ZI. Rudimentary Society among Boys. By J. Hbmslbt Johnson. 

ZZL Land Laws of Mining Districts* By C. H. Shinn. 60 cents. 


THIRD SERIEB.<-*1886.-~-f4.00. 

Z. Maryland's Influence upon lAnd Cessions to the U. B. By H. B. Adams. 76 cents. 
*IX>in. Virginia Local Institutions. By E. Inolb. 

ZV. Recent American Socialism. By Richard T. Elt. 60 cents. 

V-VZ -VII. Maryland Local Institutions. By Lbwis W. Wilhblm. tl.OO. 

VIZI. Influence of the Proprietors in Founding New Jersey. By A. Scott. 26 cents. 
*IZ-Z. American Constitutions. By Horacb Davis. 

*ZZ-ZII. The City of Washington. By J. A. Portbr. 


FOURTH 8ERZES.->1886.—84.00. 

^Z. Dutch Village Communities on the Hudson River. By I. Elting. 

*II-Zn. Town Government in Rhode Island. By W. E. Fostbr.—- The Narragansett 
Planters. By Edward Channing. 

ZV. Pennsylvania Boroughs. By Willum P. Holcomb. 60 cents. 

*V. Introduction to Constitutional History of the States. By J. F. Jambson. 

VZ. The Puritan Colony at Annapolis, Miurland. By D. R. Randall. 60 cents. 
*VII~VZZL'IZ. The Land Question in the United States. By S. Sato. 

Z. Town and City Government of New Haven. By C. H. Lbvbrmorb. 60 cents. 
*ZI-Zn* Xiand System of the New England Colonies. By M. Eglbston. 


FIFTH SERIES.—1887.—84.00. 

IrTL City Government of Philadelphia. By E. P. Allxnson and B. Pbnrosb. 60 cents. 
IXI. City Government of Boston. By Jambs M. Bugbbb. 26 cents. 

*tV. City Government of St. Louis. By Marshall S. Snow. 

V~VZ. Local Government in Canada. By John Qeorgb Boubinot. 60 cents. 

»VZ1 . Effect of the War of 1818 upon American Union. By N. M. Butlbr. 

VZZZ. Notes on the Literature of Charities. By Hbrbbrt B. Adams. 26 cents. 

*ZZ. Predictions of Hamilton and De TocqneviUe. By Jambs Brycb. 

Z« The Study of History in England and Scotland. By P. Frbdbricq. 26 cents. 
Seminary Libraries and University Extension. By H. B. Adams. 26 cents. 

^ European Schools of History snd PolitieB* By A. D. Wrztb. 
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SIXTH 8EXZES_18t8. 

(Volume sold only with complete set.) 
*The History of co-operation in the United States. 


SEVENTH SEBIES.—1889. 

(Complete volume out of print.) 

I. Arnold Toynhee. By F. C. Montagub. 60 cents. 

IZ-JHI. Municipal Ghovernment in San Frsnoisco. By Bsenard Mobes. 60 cents. 

IV. Municipal History of New Orleans. ^ Wm. W. Howb. 26 cents. 

*V~ VI. Ensrlish Culture in Virginia. By Willzais P. Trbnt. 

vn-VZn-IX. The Elver Towns of Connecticut. By Charlbb M. Andbbwb. $1.00. 
*X-X1-X1I* Federal Government in Canada. By John Q. Boxtrinot. 


EIGHTH 8EBIE8_1889. 

(Complete volume out of print.) 

1-n. The Beginnings of American Nationality. By A. W. Small. $1.00. 

HI. Local Government in Wisconsin. By D. E. Spbncbr. 26 cents. 

*IV. Spanish Colonization in the Southwest. By F. W. Blackmar. 

V-VT. The Study of History in Germany and France. By P. Frbdbkigq. $1.00. 

VII-IX. Progress of the Colored People of Maryland. By J. R. Bracbbtt. $1.00. 

*X. The Study of History in Belgium and Holland. By P. Frbdbrigq. 

XL-Xn. Seminary Notes on Historical Literature. By H. B. Adams and others. 60 cents. 


NINTH SERIES_1891. 

(Volume sold only with complete set.) 

*1-H. Government of the United States. By W. W. Willouohbt and W. F. Willoucrb?. 
III-IV* University Education in Maryland. By B. C. Stbiner. —The Johns Hopkins Uni* 
versity (1876*1891). By D. C. Oilman. 60 cents. 

*V-VI. Municipal Unity in the Lombard Communes. By W. K. Williams. 

VH-VIU. Public Lands of the Roman Republic. By A. STsrHBNSON. 76 cents. 

*1X. Constitutional Development of Japan. By T. Iyrnaga. 

*X. A History of Liberia. By J. H. T. MoPhirson. 

XI-XII. The Indian Trade in Wisconsin. By F. J. Turnur. 60 cents. 

TENTH SERIES_1892_$4.00. 

•1. The Bishop Rill Colony. By Michabl A. Mikkulsin. 

II- 111. Church and State in New England. By Paul E. Lausr. 50 cents, 
rv. Church and State in Maryland. By OaoRGB Pbtrir. 50 cents. 

V-Vl. Religious Development of North Carolina. By S. B. Wbkkb. 50 cents. 

*VII. Maryland’s Attitude in the Struggle for Canada. By J. W. Black. 

VIII- IX. The Quakers in Pennsylvania. By A. C. Applugarth. 76 cents. • 

X-XI. Columbus and His Discovery of America. By H. B. Adams and H. Wood. 60 cents. 
XII. Causes of the American Revolution. By J. A. Woodburn. 60 cents. 

ELEVENTH SERIES—1898—$4.00. 

I. The Social Condition of Labor. By E. R. L. Qould. 50 cents. 

n. The World's Representative Assemblies of To>day. By E. E. Aldkn. 60 cents. 

III- IV. The Negro in the District of Columbia. By Edward Inolb. $1.00. 

*V-V1. Church and State in North Carolina. By Stbphbn B. Wbbkb. 

Vn-Vlll. The Condition of the Western Farmer, etc. By A. F. Bbntlbt. $1.00. 

IX- X. History of Slavery in Connecticut. By Bbrnard G. Stbinbr. 76 cents. 

XL-Xll. Local Government in the South. By E. W. Bbmib and others. $1.00. 

TWELFTH SERIES_1894.-44.00. 

I-Il. The Cincinnati Southern Railway. By J. H. Hollander. $1.00. 

ni. Constitutional Beginnings of North Carolina. By J. S. Babsbtt. 60 cents. 

IV. Struggle of Dissenters for Toleration in Virginia. By H. R. McIlwainb. 50 cents. 
*V-VI-VII. The Carolina Pirates and Colonial Commerce. By S. C. Hughson. 
vm-IX. Representation and Suffrage in Massachusetts. By G. H. Hatnbs. 60 cents. 
X. English Institutions and the American Indian. By J. A. Jambs. 26 cents. 

XL-Xn. International Beginnings of the Congo Free State. By J. S. Rbbveb. 60 cents. 

THIRTEENTH SERIES.—1896.-44.00. 

Z-n* Government of the Colony of South Carolina. By E. L. Whitnbt. 75 cents. 
IH-XV* Early Relations of Maryland and Virginia. By J. H. LatanA 60 cents. 

V. The Rise of the Bicameral System in America. By T. F. Moran. 60 cents. 
o'^.Vn. White Servitude in the Colony of Virginia. By J. C. Ballagr. 

Vm. ThS Genesis of California's First Constitution. By R. D. Hunt. 50 cents. 

IX. Benjtunin Franklin as an Economist. By W. A. Wetzbl. 50 cents. 

X. The Provisional Government of Maryland. By J. A. Sxlvbb. 60 cents. 

XX-XU. Government and Religion of the Virginia Indians. By S. R. Hxndrbn. 60 cents. 
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FOXniTEEXTK SSBZES.—lSSe—14.00. 

L Ooattltntldiud ^Utory of B&waii. By Hinbt E. Cbbmbim. S6 cents. 

XL City BoTemment of Baltimore. By THanoBUB P. Thomas. 25 cents. 

XXI. Colonial Origins of Kew England Senates. By F. L. XUlbt. 60 cents. 

Xy>Y. Serritude in the Colony of Horth Carolina. By J. S. Bassbvt. 60 cents. 
VX-VXX. Bepresentation in Virginia. By J. A. C. Chahdlbb. 60 cents. 

VXXX. History of Taxation in Connecticut (I0t6-1776). By F. R. Jones. 60 cents. 
I3C-X. A Study of SlaTory in Kew Jersey. By Hxnbt S. Coolby. 60 cents. 

ZX-XXX. Causes of the Maryland BoTolution ef 1680. By F. £. Sparks. 50 cents. 


FXFTEEKTH SERIES.—lt97.--44.00. 

I-IL The Tohaoco Industry in Virginia sinee 1860. By B. W. Abnold. 60 cents. 
X1X»V. Street Railway System of Philadelphia. By F. W. Spbxrs. 76 cents. 

VI. Daniel Raymond. By C. P. Nbzll. 60 cents. 

VII»VXXX. Economic History of B. A O. R. R. By M. Rbxsbnstbin. 50 cents. 

IZ. The South American Trade of BaltimoM. By F. R. Ruttbr. SO cents. 

X«ZX. State Tax Commissions in the United States. By J. W. Chapman. 60 cents. 
ZXX. Tendencies in American Economic Thought. By S. Shbbwood. 26 cents. 


SXXTEEKTH SERIES.—1898.—M.00. 

I->tV. The Keutrality of the American Lakes, etc. By J. M. Callahan. $1.25. 

V. West Florida. By H. £. Chambbrs. 26 cents. 

VI. Anti-Slarery Leaders of North Carolina. By J. S. Babsbtt. 60 cents. 

VIX-IX. Life and Administration of Sir Robert Eden. By B. C. Stbinbb. $1.00. 
X-XI. The Transition of North Carolina from a Colony. By E. W. Sikbr. 60 cents. 
Zn. Jared Sparks and Alexis De ToegusTille. By H. B. Adams. 26 cents. 


SEVENTEENTH SERIES.—1899.—$4.00. 

I-IX-XXL History of State Banking in Maryland. By A. C. Brtan. $1.00. 

*IV»V. The Know-Nothing Party in Maryland. By L. F. Sohmboxbbxbr. 

VX. The Labadist Colony in Maryland. By B. B. Jambs. 60 cents. 

Vn-Vm. History of Slarery in North Carolina. By J. S. Babsbtt. 76 cents. 
XZ>Z>ZI. Development of ihe Chesapeake A Ohio Canal, G. W. Ward. 76 cents, 
zn. Publlo Educational Work in Baltimore. By Hbrbbrt B. Adams. 26 cents. 


EiaHTEENTH 8ERXE8.—1900.—$4.00. 

X-XV. Studies in State Taxation. Edited by J. H. Hollander. $1.00; cloth, $1.26. 
V-VX. The Colonial Executive Prior to the Restoration. By P. L. Eatb. 60 cents. 
VXX, Constitution and Admission of Iowa into the Daion. By J. A. James. 80 cents. 
VXXX-JZ. The Church and Popular Education. By H. B. Adams. 60 cents. 

Z-ZXX. Religious Freedom in Virginia: The Baptists. By W. T. Thom. 76 cents. 


NINETEENTH SERIES.—1901.—$4.00. 

*I-IXX. America in the Pacific and the Far East. By J. M. Callahan. 

XV-V. State Activities in Relation to Labor. By W. F. Wxllouohbt. 60 cents. 
VI~V XX. History of Suffrage in Virginia. By J. A. C. Chandlbb. 60 cents. 
VIXX-XZ. The Maryland Constitution of 1864. By W. S. Mtbrs. 60 cents. 

Z. Life of Commissary James Blair. By D. E. Motlbt. 26 cents. 

•ZX-Zn. Gov. Hicks of Maryland and the CivU War. By Q. L. RADOLxtri. 


TWENTIETH SERIES—1909. 

(Complete vdume out of print.) 

L Western Maryland in the Revolution. By B. C. Stbxnbr. 80 cents. 

XX-Xn. State Banks since the National Bank Aot. By Q. E. Barnbtt. 50 cents. 

XV. Early History of Internal Improvement in Alabama. By W. E. Martxn. 80 cents. 
*V*-VX. Trust Companies in the United States. By Qborqb Cator. 

VH-Vin. The Maryland Constitution of 1861. By J. W. EUrrt. 60 cents. 

XX-X. Political Activities of Philip Freneau. By S. E. Forman. 60 cents. 

ZZ-ZII. Continental Opinion on a Proposed Middle European Tariff Union. By Q. M. 
Fxsx. 80 cents. 

TWENTY-FXRST SERIES.—1908. 

(Volume sold only with complete set.) 

*X41. The Wabash Trade Route. By E. J. Bbnton. 

XXX-JV. Internal Improvements in North Carolina. By O. C. Wbaybb. 60 cents. 

V. History of Japanese Paper Currency. By M. Takakx. 80 cents. 

VX-VXX* Economics and Politics in Maryland, I’l^lTbO, and ^e Public Services cf Daniel 
Dulany the Elder. By St. Q. L. Sxoussat. 60 cents. 

•vnx>xz-z. Beginnings of Maryland, 1681-1689. By B. C. Stbxnbr. 

^BX-ZIX. The English Statutes in Maryland. By St. G. L. Sxoussat. 
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TWElTTY-SEGOirB SEBXE8.—1904..^.00. 

X-n. A Trial Bibliography of American Trade-Union Pnblicatione. let edition. dO« 
•nX-4;V. White Serritude in Maryland, 1684-1820. By E. 1. McCormao. 
y. Switserland at the Beginning of the Sixteenth Century. By J. M. Vinohnt. 80 cents. 
♦VX-VII-VIII. The History of Beconstruotion in Virginia. By H. J. Eoxbnxodb. 

XX-X. The Foreign Commerce of Japan since the Bestoration. By Y. J^rroai. 60 < 
XZ-Xn. Descriptions of Maryland. By B. C. Stbinwi. 50 cents. 


TWEHTY-THIBD 8EBIES.~1906.~44.00. 

X- XI. Beconstruotion in South Carolina. By J. P. Hollis. 50 cents. 

XIX- IV. State Ooyernment in Maryland, 1777-1781. By B. W. Bono, Jr. 60 cents. 

V-VI. Colonial Administration under Lord Clarendon. 1660-1667. By P. L. Hats. 50 cents. 
VIZ-VXII. Justice in Colonial Virginia. By O. P. Chitwood. 50 cents. 

*XX~X. The Kapoleonio ExUes in America, 1816-1818. By J. S. Rsktks. 

XI- XXX. Municipal Problems in MediaeTal Switserland. By J. M. Vinobnt. 50 cents. 

TWEKTY-FOUBTH SEBZES_1906_|4.00. 

X-IX. Spanish-American Diplomatic Belations before 1898. By H. E. Flack. 50 cents. 
XH-IV. The Finances of American Trade Unions. By A. M. Sakolski. 75 cents. 

V-VI. Diplomatic Negotiations of the United States with Bussia. By J. C. Hildt. 50 cents. 
VZX-VXU. State Bights and Parties in N. C., 1776-lUl. By H. M. Waostatf. 50 cenu. 
IX-X. National Labor Federations in the United States. By William Kirk. 75 cents. 

XX- XIX. Maryland During the English Civil Wars, X. By B. C. Stuinub. 50 cents. 


TWENTY-FIFTH 8EB1E8_1907_84.00. 

I. Internal Taxation in the Philippines. By John S. Hord. 80 cents. 

ZI-XII. The Monroe Mission to France, 1794-1796. By B. W. Bond, Jr. 50 cents. 

XV-V. Maryland During the English Civil Wars, XI. By Burnard C. Stbinxr. 50 cents. 
*VI-VIX. The State in Constitutional and International Law. By R. T. Cranr. 
VXXI-XX-X. Financial History of Maryland, 1789-1848. By Hugh S. EEanna. 75 cents. 
Xl-Xn. Apprenticeship in American Trade Unions. By J. M. Motlrt. 50 cents. 


TWENTY-SIXTH SERIES_1908_84.00. 

Z-III. British Committees, Commissions, and Councils of Trade and Plantations, 1628-1676. 
By O. M. Andrbws. 75 cents. 

ZV-VI. Neutral Bights and Obligations in the Anglo-Boer War. By R. O. Caiipbill. 75 

cents. 

VIX-VIII. The Elisabethan Parish in its Ecclesiastical and Financial Aspects. By 8. L. 
Ware. 50 cents. 

IX-X. A Study of the Topography and Municipal History of Praeneste. By R. V. D. 
Magoffin. 50 cents. 

*XI-XII, Beneficiary Features of American Trade Unions. By J. B. Kbnnbdt. 


TWENTY-SEVENTH SERIES—1809.-44.00. 

I-II. The Self-Reconstruction of Maryland, 1864-1867. By W. S. Mtbrb. 50 cents. 
ni-IV-V. The Development of the English Law of Conspiracy. By J. W. Brtan. 75 cents. 
VI-VII. Legislative and Judicial History of the Fifteenth Amendment. By J. M. 
Mathbws. 75 cents. 

VnZ-XZI. England and the French Revolution, 1788-1797. By W. T. Lapradu. $1.00. 


TWENTY-EIGHTH SERIES—1910.~84.00. 

I. History of Reconstruction in Louisiana (through 1868). By J. R. Ficklen. $1.00. 
ZI. The Tra.de Union Label. By E. R. Spbddbn. 50 cents. 

III. The Doctrine of Non-Suability of the State in the United States. By K. SiNonWALD. 

60 cents; cloth, 75 cents. ^ „ 

*ZV. David Ricardo: A Centenary Estimate. By J. H. Hollander. 


TWENTY-NINTH SEBIEB—1911.~84.00. 

I. Maryland Under the Commonwealth: A Chronicle of the Years 1649-1668. By B. C. 

Stbinbr. $1.00; cloth, $1.26. _ 

XL The Dutch Republic and the American Bevolution. By Friedrich Edlbb. $1.50. 
*IZX. The Closed Shop in American Trade Unions. By F. T. Stockton. 


THIRTIETH B£BI£8.~1818—$4.00. 

X. Recent Administration in Virginia. F. A. Magruder. $1.25. 

ZX. The Standard Rate in American Trade Unions. By D. A. McCabe. $1.25; doth, $1.50i 
in. Admisston to American Trade Unions. By F. E. Wolfe. $1.00. 



TSZBXT-ratBT 8SBXS8.—.191S..-f«.00. 

X* The Land Byitein in HatyUnd, 1780-1768. By Clamkob P. Qould. 78 cents; doth. 
tl.OO. 

IZ. The Government of Amerioan Trade TTnions* By T. W. QlOokbr. 81.00; doth. $1.88. 
nz. The Free ITegvo in VirsTiBia* 1619-1866. By J. H. Rubsbll. $1.00. 

XT. The <luingtteanales: An Historical Study. By R. V. D. MAaorrxN. 60 cents; doth. 
76 cents. 

THZRTY-BECOKD BEBZS8.—1914.-44.00. 

Z. Jurisdiction in American Baildinf-Trades XTnions. By N. R. Whitkbt. $1.00. 
n. Slavery in Missouri. 1804-1868. By H. A. Tbbzlbb. $1.25. 
m. Colonial Trade oi Maryland. B^ M. 8. Mobexsb. $1.00; doth. $1.88. 

TKIBrr-TKXED BEEXEB.—1918.-44.00. 

Xi Money and Transportation in Maryland, 1780-1768. By Claebnob P. Qoulb. 78 
cents: cloth, $1.00. 

XZ. The Financial Administration of the Colony of Virginia. By Pbrct Flippbn. 60 
cents; cloth, 78 cents. 

ZZI. The Helper and Amerioan Trade TTnions. By John H. Ashworth. 75 cents. 

IT. The Constitutional Doctrines of Justice Harlan. By Flotd Barzilxa Clark. $1.00: 
doth, $1.25. 

THIETT-FOTTETH SEEZES_1916—$4.00. 

X. The Boycott in American Trade TTnions. By Lbo Wolman. $1.00. 

ZZ. The Postal Power of Congress. By Lxndsat Roobrs. $1.00. 

*XXX. Control of Strikes in American Trade TTnions. By Q. M. Janbb. 

XT. State Administration in Maryland. By John L. Donaldson. $1.00; doth, $1.26. 

THZETY-FXFTH 8EEZSS.~1917.-44.00. 

X. Virginia Committee Bystem and Amerioan Revolution. By J. M. Lbaxb. $1.00; 
cloth. $1.26. 

*ZZ. The Organisability of Iiahor. By W. O. Wbtporth. 

XZZ. Party Organisation and Machinery in Michigan since 1890. By A. C. MiLLSPAuen. 
$1.00; doth, $1.25. 

THZETY-SZXTH SERIES_1918—$4.00. 

*X, The Standard of Iiiving in Japan. By K. Morxmoto. 

ZZ. Sumptuary Lmw in Hurnherg. By K. R. Qrbbnpibld. $1.28: cloth, $1.60. 

XXX. The Privileges and Znimnnities of State Citisenship. By R. Howbll. $1.00; doth, 
$1.25. 

IV. French Protestantism, 1669-1868. By C. Q. Kbllt. $1.26; cloth, $1.60. 

THZRTY-SEVEETH BEBZEB.—1919—$4.25. 

X. Unemployment and Amerioan Trade Unions. By D. P. Smblbbr, Jr. $1.85. 

ZZ. The Labor Law of Maryland. By M. H. Lauobhbiubr. $1.25; doth, $1.60. 
in. The American ColonisaUon Society, 1817-1840. By E. L. Fox. $2.00; cloth, $2.26. 
\V. The Obligation of Contracts Clause of the United States Constitution. By W. B. 
Hunting. $1.00; doth, $1.85. 

TKZETY-EZGHTH 8EEX£S.--19S0.~$4.85. 

X. The United States Department of Agriculture. By W. L. Wanlasb. $1.26; cloth, $1.78. 
ZI. The Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel ana Tin Workers. By J. S. Robinson. 
$1.50. 

ZZI. Employment of Plebiscite in the Determination of Sovereignty. By J. Mattsrn. 
$1.50. 

THXETY-inVTH 8EEXES..-1881.--$6.76. 

X. The Capitalisatlott of Goodwill. By Kuupbr Simpson. $1.00. 

•XZ. The Rise of the Cotton Mills in the South* By Bboadub Mitchell. 

XZZ* The International Molders’ Union of Korth America. By Frank T. Stockton. $1.60. 

FORTIETH SEEZES.—1988.-48.76. 

Z. The Presidential Campaign of 1888. By Samuel R. Qammon, Jr. $1.60. 

ZZ. The Canadian Reciprocity Treaty of 1884. By G. C. Tansxll. $1.00. 
zn. Recent Problems in Admiralty Jurisdiction. By Edgar T. Fell. $1.26. 

XV. The Creation of the Presidency, 1778-1789. By C. G. Thaoh. Jr. $1.50. 

FORTY-FZRST SERZES.—1988.-46.78. 

X* PsMr Money in Maryland, 1787-1789. By SLstbrtn L. Bbhrbns. $1.00. 

XZ. The Shop Committee In we United States. By Gabuoll E. French. $1.26. 

XZZ. Bavaria and the Reich. By J. Mattben. $1.88. 

XV. James Henry Hammond, 1$07-1$64. By Blxiabbtb Mebixtt. $1A0. 


A 



FOETT-SEGOND SEEXE8_1984.-^5.75. 

Jb. Flranch Opinion on the Amoriean Civil War. By W. Rebd West. 

5t OInutod! A Oritie of tho Old South. By Broadue Mztcbbll. 

ra. Oonititutional Docteinat of OUvar Wandall Holmaa. By Dorset Richardson. 
IV. Eaformation in Poland: Some Booial and Economic Aspects. By Paul Fox. 


11.60 

$1.50. 

$ 1 . 00 . 

$1.50. 


FORTY-THIRD SERIES.—1925.^5.75. 

1. The Agrarian Movamant in North Dakota. By Paul R. Possum. $1.75. 
n. Tha Virginia Frontier, 1764-1768. By Louis K. Koontz. $1.60. 
nz. The Ordinance Making Powers of tha President of tha D. S. By Jambs Hart. 
$2.60 ; cloth, $8.00. 


FORTY-FOTTETH SERIES_1926.—$5.75. 

Z. Sumptuary Legislation and Personal Regulation in England. By F. Elizabeth 
Baldwin. $2.60; cloth, $8.00. 

ZI. The Doctrine of Oontinuons Voyage. By H. W. Brioqs. $2.00; cloth, $2.60. 

ZZZ. The Wage Policies of Labor Organisations in a Period of Industriai Depression. 
By V. J. Wxcxorr. $1.00. 


FORTY-FZFTH SERIES_^1927.—$5.75. 

Z. The State as a Party Litigant. By R. D. Watkins. $2.00. 

n. The Relation of Thomas Jefferson to American Foreign Policy. By W. K. Woolert. 

$ 1 . 00 . 

ZZZ. Eccleslastioal Censure at the End of the 15th Century. By W. K. Qotwald. $1.00. 
ZV. The Constitutional Status and Government of Alaska. By Q. W. Spicer. $1.25; 
doth, $1.76. 


FORTY-BIXTH SERIES_1928.—$6.76. 

Z. Mission of William Garmiohael to Spain. By 8. Q. Cob. $1.00. 

ZZ. The Workers (Communist) Party and American Trade Unions. By D. M. Schneider. 
$1.26. 

ZII. The Virginia Constitutional Convention of 1901-1908. By R. C. McDanbl. $1.50. 
ZV. The Protection of Citizens Abroad by the Armed Forces. By M. Opputt. $1.60. 


FORTY-SEVENTH SERIES.—1929.—$6.76. 

Z. Congressional Investigating Committees. By M. £. Dimoox. $1.76. 

ZZ. A Study of Judicial Administration in Maryland. By O. K. Rbiblxch. $1.60. 
ZH. Financial History of Baltimore, 1900-26. By L. O. Rea. $1.25. 

IV. Franoo-Gorman Relations, 1878-1886. By R. H. Wibnbpbld. $1.60. 


FORTY-EIGHTH SERIES.—1980—$5.75. 

Z. Eoonomlo and Social Aspects of Federal Reclamation. By Dorothy Lampen. $1.26. 
ZI. Russo-American Relations, 1816-1867. By B. P. Thomas. $1.75; doth, $2.26. 

ZZZ. The Maryland Legislature. By ELotRT Joseph Green. $1.00; doth, $1.60. 

ZV. Southern Commeroial Conventions, 1887-1860. By Herbert Wendrr. $2.00. 


FORTY-NINTH SERIES.-1981.—$5.75. 

Z. The Departments of the American Federation of Labor. By Albert Hblbio. $1.26. 

II. State Legislative Committees. By C. I. Winslow. $1.60: cloth, $2.00. 

ZZL French Opposition to the Mexican Policy of the Second Empire. By F. B. Lallt. 
$1.60. 

ZV. Henry Charles Carey: A Study in American Economic Thought. By A. D. H. 
Kaplan. $1.00. 


FIFTIETH SERIES—1988—$5.76. 


Z. Hours of Labor. By Lazarb Tepbr. $1.00. , _ 

ZZ. Some Presidential Interpretations of the Presidency. By Norman J. Small. 

III. The Governor of Maryland. By Charles James Rohr. $1.50; cloth, $2.00. 
ZV. The Yellow Dog Contract. By Joel 1. Sbxdman. $1.00. 


$1.76. 


FIFTY-FIRST SERIES.—1988—$5.75. 

I. Studies on Scipio Afrioanus. By Richard M. Haywood. $1.00. ^ 

II. The Right of Search and the Slave Trade in Anglo-American Relations, 1814-1862. 

By Hugh G. Soulsbt. $1.76. , ^ 

in. American Policy of Recognition Towards Mexico. By Stuart A. MaoCorkle. $1.00. 

IV. 


Mathew Carey: A Study in American Economic Development. By Kenneth W. 
V. HeseSialf Niles as an Economist. By Richard Qabrirl Stone $1.25; doth, $1.76. 


ZI 



FIFTT-BEGOHD 8EBXES.—1984.— 

Z. Italy*! Belatioai with England, 1896-1905. By Jamsb Lzznra QxulntxlIiB. $1.60. 
n. The Capital Zmum Oomxnittaa and War Pinanca Corporation. By Woodbttet Wzl- 
LOVOHBT. $1.26. 

nz. Maryland Bnsinaaa Corporation!, 1788-1868. Joseph Q. Blandz. $1.26. 

IV. Tlia Amarioan Dootrina of Stata SucoaBiion. By Hbrbbbt A. Wzlxznbon. $1.86. 

FZFTY-THZED 8EEZES.—1986.--$6.76. 

I. Tha Jnrlatio 8tatn! of Egypt and tha Sudan. By Vbrnon A. 0*Rourxx. $1.60. 

ZX. Workman*! Companiation in Maryland. By Etbltn Ellbn Sznglbton. $1.25. 

ZZI. Mutual 8aTing! Banka in Baltimora. By Robbrt W. Thon. Jr. $1.25. 

XY. Oontriktttion of tha Zdaolognaa to Franoh BoTolutionary Thought. By C. H. Yah 
Duxbb. $1.60. 

FIFTY-FOtTBTH SEBZE8.—1986.—$6.76. 

I. Tha Moramant for tha Aotmiaition of All Maxioo, 1846-1848. By J. D. P. Fullbb. 
$1.60. 

ZL wa Oaa Light Company of Baltimora: A Study of Vatnral Monopoly. By Q. T. 
Brown. $1.00. 

ZZZ. Tha Joumayman Barbara* Zntamational TTnlon of Amarica. By W. S. Hall. $1.26. 

ZY. Tha Suprama Court and Political QuaationB. By C. Q. Post. $1.26; dloth, $1.76. 

FIFTY-FIFTH SEBIES—1987.—$5.76. 

I. Garmany and Morocco Bafera 1906. By Franoxb T. Williamson. $2.00. 

XL History and DoTolopmant of tha Fourth Amandmant of tha ITnltad Stataa Constitu¬ 
tion. By Nelson B. Labson. $1.60. 

III. Tha Inflnanca of Border Troubles on Relations Between tha ITnltad States and 
Mexico, 1876-1910. By Robert QRsaa. $2.00. 
lY. Tha Zloating Debt of tha Fadaral Gorammant, 1919-1986. By E. R. Van Sant. $1.00. 


FIFTY-SIXTH SERIES.—1988.—$6.76. 

I. Commercial Banking and tha Stock Market before 1868. By J. E. Hedoeb. $1.60. 

ZX. Industry and Commaroa of tha City of Roma. 60 B. C.-200 A. D. By Helbn J. 
Loans. $1.60. 

XU. Tha Znvastmant Value of Goodwill. By L. N. Bloomberg. 76 cents. 
lY. Historical Scholarship in the ITnltad Stataa. 1876-1901: As Revealed in the Cor~ 
respondenee o/ Herbert B. Adams. Edited by W. S. Holt. $2.60; cloth, $8.00. 

FIFTY-SEYEKTH series.-1989_$6.76. 

L A History of Criminal Syndicalism Iiogislation in the TTnited States. By E.F. Dowell. 
$1.60. 

ZZ. Tha Wholesale Marketing of Fruits and Yagatablas in Baltimora. ByR.Q.DsupRn. 
$1.26. 

in. Tha History of tha Woman's Peace Party. By M. L. Dboen. $2.50; cloth, $2.76. 
FIFTY-EIGHTH SERIEB.—1940.—$6.76 

L Malaria and Colonisation in tha Carolina Low Country, 1686-1096. By St. Jvlzsn 
Ratbnel Chzldb. $2.60. 

n. Municipal Indabtadnass: A Study of tiia Dabt-to-Proparty Ratio. By Lsrot A. 
Sbattvok, Jr. $1.26. 

ZZZ. The Saourity AAliatas of Vational Banks. By William Nbmon Peach. $1.50. 
FIFTY-KZKTH SERIES.—1941.--$5.76. 

Z, XhTastment Managamant: An Analysis of the Ezparienoa is American Management 
ZnTastmant Trusts. By John A. Loptxtb. $1.60. 

ZZ. Baltimora 1870-1000: Studies in Social History. By Charles B. Hxrbohpblp. 
$1.60. 

ZZZ. Tha Katianal Bituminous Goal Commission: Administration of the Bituminous Coal 
Act, 1987-1941. By Ralph H. Baker. $8.00; cloth, $8.60. 

SIXTIETH SERIES.—1942.—$6.00. 

X. From Barter to Slavery: Tha Economic Relations of Portuguese and Indians in tha 
Sattlamant of Brasil, 1600-1680. By Alexander Marghant. $1.60. 

ZL Gaopolitik: Doctrine of Hatlosal Self-Sufficiency and Empire. By Johannes 
Mattssin. $1.60; doth $2.00. 

ZZZ. Tha Question of Expatriation in Amarica Prior to 1907. By I-Mien Tbianq. $1.60: 
doth, $2.25. 

lY. Public Trusteeship. By Norman Hxanet. $1.60. 

Tha set of sixty series of Studies is offered (except volumes one, two, seven, 
eight, and twenty), uniformly bound in doth for library use, for $265.60 net. 

Tha separate volumes may be had bound in doth at the prices stated. 
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EXTRA VOLUMES OF STUDIES IN HISTORICAL AND 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 

* Out of print 

*1. The Republic of Kew Haven. By Chables H. Leyxbmobb. 

II. Philadelphia, 1681-1887. By Eowabo P. Allinsoit and Bom 
Penbose. 444 pages. 8vo. Cloth. $3.00. 

*in. Baltimore and the Hineteenth of April, 1861. By Qboboe Wuxiau 
Bbown. 

IV. Local Constitutional History of the United States. By Geobqb 
E. Howabd. —^Volume I—Development of the Township, Hundred 
and Shire. 542 pages. 8vo. Cloth. $3.00. 

VI. The Hegro in Maryland. By Jevibbt R. Beackett. 270 pages. 
8vo. Cloth. $2.00. 

*yil. The Supreme Court of the United States. By W. W. Willoughby. 
VIII. The Intercourse between the U. S. and Japan. By Iziazo (Ota) 
Nitobe. 198 pages. 8vo. Cloth. $1.25. 

*IX. State and Federal Government in Switxerland. By John Mabtxn 
Vincent. 

X. Spanish Institutions of the Southwest By Fbanh W. Blackicab. 
380 pages. 8vo. Cloth. $2.00. 

XI. An Introduction to the Study of the Constitution. By Mobbis M. 

Cohn. 250 pages. 8vo. Cloth. $1.50. 

XII. The Old English Manor. By C. M. Andbewb. 280 pages. 8vo. 
Cloth. $1.60. 

*XIII. America: Its Geographical History, 1492-1892. By Waltbb B. 

SCAIFE. 

’1‘XIV. Florentine Life During the Renaissance. By Waltbb B. Soautb. 
*XV. The Southern Quakers and Slavery. By Stephen B. Wbbkb. 
*XV1. Contemporary American Opinion of the French Revolution. By C. 
D. Hazen. 

*XVII. Industrial Experiments in the British Colonies of North America. 
By Eleanob L. Lobd. 

XVIII. State Aid to Higher Education: A Series of Addresses at The 
Johns Hopkins University. 100 pages. 8vo. Cloth. $1.00. 
*XIX. Irrigation in Utah. By C. H. Bbouqh.. 

XX. Financial History of Baltimore. By J. H. Hollander. 400 pages. 
8vo. Cloth. $2.00. 

XXI. Cuba and International Relations. By J. M. Callahan. 503 pages. 
8vo. Cloth. $3.00. 

XXII. The American Workman. By E. Levasseub (translation). 540 
pages. 8vo. Cloth. $3.00. 

XXIII. Herbert B. Adam.s. A Memorial Volume. 232 pages. 8vo. Cloth. 

$ 1 . 00 . 

XXrV. A History of Slavery in Virginia. By J. C. Ballagh. 160 pages. 
8vo. Cloth. $1.76. 

XXV. The Finances and Administration of Providence, 1636-1901. By 
Howabd E. Stokes. 474 pages. 8vo. Cloth. $3.50. 

XXVI. The Adoption of the Fourteenth Amendment. By Hobaob E. 
Flack. 280 pages. 8vo. Cloth. $2.00. 
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EXTRA VOLUMES OF STUDIES IN HISTORICAL AND 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 

NEW SERIES 
* Out of print 

*1. The Revision and Amendment of State Constitutions. By W. F. 
Dodd. 

II. The Ordinance Power of the Japanese Emperor. By Tomio 
Nakano. 288 pages. 8vo. $2.50. 

III. The Government of China (1644-1911). By P. C. Hsieh. 414 

pages. 8vo. $3.00. 

IV. The International Aspects of Electrical Communications in the 

Pacific Area. By L. B. Tbibouct. 290 pages. 8vo. $2.50. 
y. The Romanization of Africa Proconsularis. By T. R. S. Broughton. 
242 pages. 8vo. $2.25. 

VI. The Practice and Procedure of International Conferences. By 
P. S. Dunn. 244 pages. 8vo. $2.50. 

VII. India’s Political Crisis. By Wilijcam I. Huix. 208 pages. 8vo. 

$ 2 . 00 . 

VIII. The International Mandates. By Aabon M. Margauth. 251 
pages. 8to. $2.50. 

IX. Tenure of Office Under the Constitution: A Study in Law and 
Public Policy. By James Hart. 393 pages. 8vo. $3.50. 

X. Slavery Agitation in Virginia, 1829-1832. By Theodobb M. 
Whitfield. 172 pages. 8vo. $1.75. 

XI. The International Aspect of the Missionary Movement in C^ina. 

By Chao-Kwanq Wu. 294 pages. 8vo. $2.50. 

XII. The Anglo-Japanese Alliance. By Ghuno-Fu Chang. 328 pages. 
8vo. $2.75. 

XIII. Municipal Expenditures. By Mabel L. Walker. 207 pages. 8vo. 

$2.25. 

XIV. The Foreign Relations of the Federal State. By Harold W. Stoke. 

240 pages. 8vo. $2.25. 

XV. The Federal Trust Policy. By John D. Clark. 310 pages. 8vo. 
$2.76. 

XVI. National Collective Bargaining in the Pottery Industry. By David 
A. McCabe. 459 pages. 8vo. $3.50. 

XVII. The New Balance of Power in Europe. By Valentine de Balla. 
212'pages. 8vo. $2.00. 

XVIII. The Capitulatory Regime of Turkey: Its History, Origin, and 
Nature. By Nabim Sousa. 401 pages. 8vo. $3.50. 

XIX. The Federal Reserve Board: A Study of Federal Reserve Structure 
and Credit Control. By William O. Weyfobth. 224 pages. 
8vo. $2.25. 

XX. The Unanimity Rule and the League of Nations. By Cromwell 
A. Riches. 236 pages. 8vo. $2,25. 

XXL The Foreign Debt of the Argentine Republic. By H. E. Peters. 
196 pa^s. Svo. $2.00. 

XXII. Tobacco Regulation in Colonial Maryland. By V. J. Wtckoff. 
238 pages. Svo. $2.25. 

XXni. British Corporation Finance 1776-1860, A Study of Preference 
Shares. By Georgs H. Evans, Jb. 216 pages. Svo. $2.25« 

XXIV. The Political Doctrines of Sun Yat-Sen. An Exposition of the Sun 
Min Chu /. By Paul M. A. Linebabgeb. 292 pages. Svo. $2.75. 

XXV. The Delaware Corporation. By Russell C. Laroom. 210 pages. 
Svo. $2.25. 

XXVI. Tench Coxe: A Study in American Economic Development. By 
Harold Hutcheson. 236 pa^s. Svo. $2.25. 

XXVII. The Baltimore Clearing House. By Charles A. Haleb. 360 pages, 
Svo. $3.00. 

XXVIII. Majority Rule in Intematienal Organization. By Cromwell A. 
Riches. 331 pages. Svo. $2.75. 

XXIX. Constitution-Making in a Democracy, Theory and Practice in 
New York State. By Vernon A. O’Rourke and Douglas , 
W. Campbell. 299 pages. Svo. $2.75. 
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